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Baruch Postwar Plan 


Slashes All Red Tape 


Calls for Central Board, Disposal of Surpluses 
Through Retailers, Quick and Full Payments on 
Contracts, Clearing of Plants in 60 Days 


By William Ullman 


Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON.—Calling for the use of regular trade 
channels in the disposal of surplus war goods, the Baruch 
Postwar Planning agency issued its long-awaited report late 
Friday and urged that the federal government refrain from 
operating government-owned plants in competition with 
iprivate industry. High ———————. 
\in the long report included 
‘the following of interest to 
| the automotive industry: 
| 1. Appointment by War Mobiliza- 
| tion Chief Byrnes of an admin- 
istrator to handle surplus goods, | 


Cited by NADA 
and a board to consist of repre-| 


sentatives of War, Navy, Treasury, | WASHINGTON.—The Baruch re- 


State, WPB, Bureau of Budget |port, which was sent to the White 


: “ |House late last week, approved 
— General and Work many of the recommendations of 


; |the National Automobile Dealers 
2. Barring of sales of speculators 


; Assn. in regard to the sale of sur- 
was urged, along with an attempt 


: plus war goods but, in some re- 
to obtain as much return for the |spects, leaves much to be desired, 
government as possible. 


|according to an NADA statement. 
3. Four agencies would handle 


A firm stand is taken against 
disposal of the surplus. goods: | permitting goods to fall into the 
Consumer goods under Treasury|hands of speculators and promo- 
Procurement; plants and machin-'/ters but it does not, according to 
ery under an RFC agency; ships,|the statement, provide the safe- 
etc., under the Maritime Com- 


|guards for moving goods in an 
mission, and food under the Food |orderly way through established 
Administration. trade channels that NADA and 
4. Although declaring’ victory 


other national organizations have 
comes first, the report said the 


urged upon Congress and the 
government must prepare for peace | Baruch organization. 
through properly handling of re- 
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Bigger things are ahead for 
Allied warplanes, with powerful 
_aew engines on the way. 

* * * 

Compared with 46 last summer, 

ne average work-week in auto 

plants is now 42 hours, it’s reported. 
* * * 


As we hear day by day of the 
growing success of incentive pay 
ystems, we wonder how long 
nions will be able to combat 
them in the auto industry. 
omen + * * 


ot Yet! 

.@ Americans lost 997 and British 
7369 bombers—total 3,366—in raids 
over Germany and Northern 

vaurope during 1943. 

No, the war isn’t over yet! 
* * * 


aking It Better 
Make a better product so that /|' 
“%’ll quickly obsolete wartime goods. 
That’s one way to beat the influx 
of war surplus goods in the post- 
<War market, in the opinion of a 
prominent aircraft manufacturer. 
* * * 


o the Rescue 

Dave Wallace, president of 
SWhrysler division, has a solution 
to the single rear-license problem, 

hich has plagued many motorists 
_ finding their cars in garages 
and parking lots. 

Wallace has painted on his front 

mper, in ‘small lette”, his 1944 
license number and under it the 

943 number, which is still used on 


“Fation books. 
* + 7 


“Why Few Tires? 


NADA’s new Executive Committee, which will hold its first session in March, 
includes, left to right, front row, William Mallon, of Newark; President D. C. 
Kelly, of Grand Forks, N. D.; J .L. Rogers of Monroe, La. Back row, left to 
right, Charles B. Robertson jr., of Richmond, Va., treasurer; H. A. Lanphear 
of Providence; and E. Jack Beatty, Denver, secretary. 


Surplus Proposal 
Loopholes Are 








Membership for retailers is not 
provided on the controlling com- 


Shortages of labor and of cotton 
d rayon fabric partly explain 
y synthétic tires are not gener- 


ally available now, Congress was 


Meld 1a8t week by Stanley T. Cross- 


d, vice-president of Rubber Re- 


OTHER MEMBERS of NADA’s executive committee are, left to right, front, CONVersion. Baruch called on the 

-~, ‘. J. poemen, canoes, os aaee, 5. —, Cicsee. _ vice-presi-| Zovernment to pay quickly and 

ent; Harry Sommers, anta. ck row, left to right, D. E. Castles, St. Louis, fully on war contracts, and offered 

LM R. . Jones, Reading, Pa., and Arthur), “nancial kit” covering  ter- 
mination. 


5. Baruch urged 100 percent pay- 
;ment at termination on completed 


mittee, which under the Baruch 
plan would consist of government 
officials exclusively. Provision 
would be made for advisory 
groups from industry, as sug- 
gested by NADA, but their work 


would be only advisory. 

Perhaps the most confusing 
recommendation of the entire re- 
port, the NADA statement said, is 
Number 6 of the so-called basic 
principles under which the report 
recommends that sales be made. 
This recommendation reads as fol- 


serve Co. : 
=-™ He also reported that there is at 
present a shortage of butadiene 
and facilities for producing this 
ime base. 


| war articles, up to 90 percent of 
|estimated cost for uncompleted 
| items and 100 percent to contrac- 
tors. 
5 6. He said the government must 
| fers or black market operations. get its property out of private 
Cases are on record where prices| plants within 60 days after filing 
greatly in excess of OPA ceilings | of inventory reports. During that | Jows: 
| have been offered for used Army period plants may remove and “As far as practicable, use the 
trucks that were virtually junk. store government property at their|/regular channels of trade that 
“OPA proposes to impose the | Own risk. private business would in dispos- 
used truck price formula, with 7. He urged government agencies |ing of particular property.” 
slight alterations, on used pas- to cut down their personnel when- Inasmuch as it has been the 
senger cars. Dealers are con- ever the opportunity presented;| policy of Treasury Procurement 
vinced that if this should happen called for extension of price con-| to sell goods directly to consum- 
the ceilings will be violated at |trol, requisition and priority| ers, the statement continues, 


Truck Ceiling Rebellion 


Farmers Flout OPA; Dealers Cite Auction 
As Case Against Used Car Plan 


WASHINGTON.—Seeing in inci- 
dents reported in connection with 
an auction of farm tractors in 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, a/ 
vivid illustration of why automo- 
bile dealers are opposing an effort 
by OPA to impose a price ceiling | 
on used cars, National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. last week issued a 
special statement commenting on 
the farmers’ rebellion. 


an 


* * * 


-wdlcohol Tighter 
* Because of increasing demands 
and the relation of existing re- 
irements to present production, 
means of tightening the end uses 
of alcohol are now being studied 
WPB. 
To conserve ethyl alcohol sup- 
~»wlies, WPB’s chemicals bureau 1s 
ow planning to use as much 
methyl] alcohol as possible in anti- 


——treeze next winter. 


* * * 


aving Miles 


=—* A reduction of 30,000,000 miles in 


official automobile travel by federal 


agencies is reported by OPA in an 


—Yecount of the second three-month 


Farmers at the auction, it is 
recalled, ignored attempts of 
OPA agents to halt bidding on 
the tractors at government ceil- 
ings. Protests against efforts to 
impose the ceilings became so 
vehement that threats were made 
to ride the agents out of the 


private sales just as they are 
now, being violated in the cases 
of tractors and used trucks. The 
net result of such a used car 
(See CEILINGS, Page 6, Col. 2) 


; Measures due to expire this year; 
| asked provision be made for credit 
to small plants and persons, and 
urged preparations for the early 


(See BARUCH, Page 44, Col. 1) 


many think that this policy still 
could be followed under the basic 
principle pointed out. Congress, 
which has been greatly interested 
in protecting business, undoubt- 
edly will examine this and other 
recommendations very carefully. 


| The plan is expected to be put 


Heavy-Duty Truckers Told 
No New Tires This Spring 


By Jack Weed | from 9.00 x 20 and up will be avail- 
Truck Editor | able for at least four months. 

AKRON.—The nation’s ability to| Tires in the 8.25 x 20 size will 
keep its heavy-duty trucks operat-| be produced for civilian commer- 
ing during the next six months/ cial replacement, but in restrict- 
depends almost wholly on the con-| ed numbers, and the only near- 
dition of the rubber in the hands/| normal production estimated will 
of operators as of today, it was| be in the 6.00 to 7.50 x 20 sizes 
learned from the rubber manu-| and even here it is not thought 
| facturers here last week. that last year’s production will 
While it is impossible to get| be reached. 
| actual figures, because the produc- All truck tires are scheduled to 
tion problem is so interlaced :with| go into synthetic compound by 
vital military requirements, it is| Apr. 1, and it is stressed that test | 
seen that practically no quantity] fleet experience shows that these/ 
of commercial tires in the sizes (Continued on Page 44, Col. 1) 


county on a rail. Finally, the 
tractors sold for prices far above 
OPA ceilings. 

“This occurrence,” said NADA 
Executive Vice-President Ray | 
Chamberlain, “also is typical of | 
what is happening in the used 
truck market, which has been op- 
erating under an OPA ceiling for 
several months. Used trucks are 
being sold in a black market at 
prices far over the government 
ceilings. Dealers in attempting to 
conform to OPA regulations have 
lost practically all of their used 
truck business. 

“A recent survey showed that 
less than 8 percent of the used 
trucks being transferred were sold 
by dealers. The remaining sales 
were the result of individual trans- 
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into effect soon by an Executive 
order. 

Neither sales nor rentals of any 
goods to speculators or promoters 
would be permitted under the 
broad policies recommended by the 
report. These and other policy 

(See LOOPHOLES, Page 2, Col. 1) 


period of operation of the Federal 
fileage Conservation program. © 
This reduction represents, in 
comparison with the similar three 
wMonths of 1941, a saving of more 
an 2,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
and 5,500 new tires for the 48 
sMencies reporting for the quarter 
ended last Sept. 30. During the 
first three months of operation of 
ee conservation program—April to 
June, 1943—the saving was about 
500,000 miles, as compared with 
day's reported 30,000,000 miles. 


—_— 


Bootlegger’s 
Paradise 


OPA’s used truck price ceiling 
is the bootlegger’s paradise. _ 

Does OPA want to enlarge 
that paradise through imposi- 
tion of a ceiling on used car 
prices? 


In This Issue 
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For Makers and Retailers 


RICHMOND, Va.—A dealer-sales- 
man licensing bill—requiring manu- 
facturers, factory branches, deal- 
ers and salesmen to obtain licenses 
from a state board before doing 
business—has been approved by 


Loopholes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
recommendations are in absolute 
conformity with the program that 
NADA has been urging. Here are 
the 10 basic principles suggested 
for the administrator: 

1. Sell as much as he can as 
early as he can without unduly 
disrupting normal trade; 2. Listen 
to pressure groups, but act in the 
national interest; 3. No sales, no 
rentals to speculators; none to 
promoters; 4. Get fair market 
prices for the values, with pro- 
ceeds of all sales going to reduce 
the national debt; 5. Sell as in a 
goldfish bowl, with records always 
open to public inspection; 6. As 
far as practicable, use the same 
regular channels of trade _ that 
private business would in dispos- 
ing of the particular properties; 
7. No government operation of sur- 
plus war plants in competition 
with private industry; 8. No 
monopoly; equal access to surpluses 
for all businesses; preference to 
local ownership, but no subsidizing 
of one part of the’ country against 
another; 9. Scrap what must be 
scrapped but no deliberate destruc- 
tion of useful property; 10. Before 
selling surplus equipment abroad, 
assure America’s own productive 
efficiency gn which our high wages 
and high living standards rest. 

The report suggests that the 
surplus administrator report to 
Congress on what legislation is 
needed, basing his recommenda- 
tion on actual experience with 
selling problems. This means, in 
effect, that the machinery pro- 
posed by the Baruch _ report 
would be set into motion and, 
after trial and error, legislation 
would be recommended. 

Congress may not like this idea. 
Criticism of Treasury Procure- 
ment, which has been handling the 
sale of commodities and which it 
is proposed to continue under the 
Baruch report, has been wide- 
spread. Charges of inefficiency and 
carelessness have been heard fre- 
quently. 

What the attitude of NADA will 
be on the report is undecided at 
this time. While in general it 
recommends all of the broad prin- 
ciples of the NADA program, it is 
known that leaders in postwar 
work feel that business should be 
more strongly represented on the 
central controlling sales committee. 
NADA planners will study the re- 
port along with Congressional 
leaders and then determine a 
course of action. 

It is understood that William L. 
Clayton, of Houston, Tex., will 
head up most of the war de- 
mobilization work. He is a good 
business man and a friend of 
Jesse Jones. 


Frazer Buys 


Ohio Plant 


WARREN, O.—Joseph F. Fra- 
zer, former president of the Willys- 
Overland Motor Co., has purchased 
the Warren City 
Tank & Boiler 
Co., makers of 
landing barges 
and other war 
goods at an un- 
disclosed sum, 
company officials 
announced last 
week. 

The plant is 
owned by the 

sud Navy and leased 
Frazer to the Warren 
o City Tank & 
Boiler Co., a subsidiary of the Tay- 
lor-Winfield Corp., here. The plant 
was built at a cost of $9,000,000 in 
1942 with machinery and equip- 
ment valued at $1,000,000. 

Frazer said he had no other 
plans “than to continue the pro- 
duction of wartime goods.” 





Virginia Dealers OK 
State Licensing Bill 


directors of the Automotive Trade 
Assn, of Virginia, and will be in- 
troduced in the state legislature 
shortly. 

The bill, patterned after similar 
legislation in other states, is de- 
signed to protect dealers against 
coercion and cancellation of fran- 
chises by factories; to eliminate 
curbstone operators; to enable 
state to collect its just share of 
taxes, and to protect the public 
from past abuses. 

A “State Board of Motor Vehi- 
cle Dealers and Salesmen” would 
be created, consisting of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the governor. 
These would include six registered 
new-car dealers, one exclusive used 
car dealer, one representing manu- 
facturers and one selected at large. 

License fees will be as follows; 
$15 annually for new and used car 
dealers and distributors; $20 for 
manufacturers plus $10 for each 
branch factory in Virginia; $5 for 
salesmen, and $10 for factory repre- 
sentatives. 

Grounds for denial or revocation 
of license include: 

Fradulent tax returns, convic- 
tion of felony, failure to have an 
established place of business, doing 


business without written contract| | 


or franchise with manufacturer or 
distributor, failure to perform any 
written agreement with buyer, 
using unfair methods of competi- 


tion, failure to provide sufficient | ; 


space for display and repair of 
vehicles. 

For the manufacturer, these are 
grounds: 

Coercion of dealer to sell retail 
instalment sales contracts to a 
specified finance company; coer- 
cion of dealers into accepting 
delivery of vehicles, parts or 
accessories; coercion of dealer 
into a contract; unfair cancella- 
tion of franchises. 

Dealers are prohibited from sell- 
ing a make of car unless they have 
written contract with a manufac- 
turer or distributor of that make. 


Truckers Get 
Colo. Warning 


DENVER.—Motor truckers oper- 
ating excess weight trucks without 
special certificates, under provi- 
sions of Gov. Vivian’s September 
18 proclamation, are subject to 
penalties, effective this week, 
warned Chairman Henry S. Sher- 
man, of the committee on truck 
transportation. 

The Highway Patrol has been in- 
structed to stop overweight trucks 
which do not carry the operation 
certificate, unload them to the 
legal limit and take the operators 
into court. Emergency certificates 
have been issued for 493 vehicles, 
Sherman said. 


Chicago Auto Assn. 


Moves Headquarters 


CHICAGO.—After Feb. 28, the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Assn., 
now at 100 E. Ohio St., will oc- 
cupy new quarters more centrally 
located, in the Pure Oil Building, 
35 E. Wacker Drive. 


All Wars End! 


There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tir n 


to sell again. 
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ARTIST J. ANTHONY WILLS shows finished portrait of Charles W. Nash 


ainted in honor of his 80th birthday, te Ge 
Mason presented the 


ash-Kelvinator Co 


in California. int 


ood W. Mason, president of 
portrait to Nash at his home 


George Reconversion Plan 


Indorsed by Breech 


NEW YORK.—Terming the study 
a fine presentation of industry’s 
needs for successful reconversion, 
Ernest R. Breech, 
president of Ben- 
dix Aviation 
Corp., indorsed at 
a press confer- 
ence here last 
week the pro- 
posals of the spe- 
cial Senate Post- 
war Committee 
as reported by 
Senator Walter 

a. F. George. 
E. R. Breech Breech, who 
also is chairman 
of the Central Aircraft Council, 
particularfy lauded the _ report’s 
recommendation for legislative ac- 
tion on termination problems, many 
of which, he said, were untouched 
in the Baruch-Hancock uniform 
termination clause. 


Welcoming Senator George’s pro- 
posal that the Office of Demobili- 
zation be headed by a director ap- 
pointed by the President, subject 
to Senate confirmation, Breech sug- 
gested that the board should have 
at least three separate groups to 
handle with finality three particu- 
larly pressing problems. The first 
of these, he said, should devote 
itself to nothing but contract 
terminations; the second to dis- 
posal of government-owned mate- 
rials and the third to the deter- 
mination of the future of govern- 
ment-owned plants. He said the 
termination group should be em- 
powered to set forth or execute 
provisions which are not contained 
in the Baruch-Hancock clause. The 
latter, he declared, has nothing in 
its favor but its uniformity. 


Noting that he and his asso- 
ciates been working on 
termination problems for the last 
18 months, discussing them with 
a wide group of officials and 
congressional bodies, Breech 
enumerated eight specific points 
left untouched by the Baruch- 
Hanceck clause. 

“First,” he said, “no provision for 
a mechanism to dispose of mate- 
rials except upon direction of con- 
tracting officers has been made. 
There is no provision for the fi- 
nancing of contractors’ advances 
pending disposition of materials 
and no provision for assumption 
by government of prime contrac- 








GENERAL MOTORS Club subscribed 
War Loan drive through the Philadelph 


at pe resentation are left to right, Ba 
PATA president, and L. B. 

automotive ere subscribed close 
through PATA. 





,500,000 to the Philadelphia Fourth 


Automobile ie Assn. Pictured 
Sonneborn, vice-president, PATA; 


in, president, General Motors Club of Philadelphia; Martin 
Fraher, vine soonest, Club. 


. Bury, 
The Philadelphia 
that city’s campaign 


tors’ liability to subcontractors, if 
the right of assignment is exer- 
cised. 

“There is no obligation on the 
part of the government to assure 
subcontractors’ claims against the 
prime contractor, even if reduced 
to judgment and there is no profit 
allowed prime contractors on the 
cost of settling claims of subcon- 
tractors or venders. It does not 
cover the transfer of title of partly 
amortized tools to contracting 
agencies nor does it provide for 
overall termination. Finally, it does 
not provide any protection to sub- 
contractors if the prime contracts 
are canceled for default or irre- 
sponsibility.” 

Breech declared that all these 
points require clarification 
through legislation such as has 
been outlined by Senator George 
and Senator Murray. Referring 
to the phraseology of the Baruch- 
Hancock clause, he said its au- 
thors left “raw materials” unde- 
fined. 

He explained the 2 percent profit 
allowance on “raw materials” could 
easily be circumvented by some 
inconsequential processing of raw 
materials as they entered a manu- 
facturing plant. A general manager 

of a plant, he pointed out, could 
easily take ball-bearings and cast- 
ings, “put them together,” and have 
them inventoried as “work in 
process” rather than raw materials. 

Concerning government-owned 
plant disclosed, Breech expressed 
the opinion that the government 
should allow any present user first 
option on the plants for a long- 
term lease on a depreciation basis 
plus a low interest rate such as 
that now being paid by the govern- 
ment to finance such plants. In 
addition, he declared, disposal of 
machinery should be taken off the 
“all or none” basis which is now 
being used by Defense Plants Corp. 


Doonan Heads 


Denver Branch 


DENVER.—V. E. Doonan, an 
employe of the Ford Motor Co. for 
23 years, has been named manager 
of the Denver branch, J. R. Davis, 
Ford regional manager of the west- 
ern zone, announced last week. 

During the last two years Doonan 
has been manager of the parts and 
service of the national Ford or- 
ganization. For five years he was 
assistant manager of the Dearborn 
and Buffalo branches. 

Doonan was introduced to Den- 
ver dealers at a luncheon held in 
the Cosmopolitan hotel. J. M. 
Murphy, an employe of the com- 
pany for 14 years and the present 
assistant manager here, has been 
in charge of the local office during 
the last two years and for the time 
being will continue as assistant to 
Doonan. 


Graves Heads Auto Sales 


For Jones-Dabney 

DETROIT. — George K. Graves 
has been appointed director of 
automotive sales of Jones-Dabney 
& Co. with headquarters here. 

For the past 16 years he has 
been in the sales department of 
Ditzler Color Co. 


|Synthetic-Fuel 










Program OK’d 
By the House 


WASHINGTON. — Legislation 
authorizing the government to 
build and operate three experi- 
mental plants to produce synthetic 
gasoline from coal, shale and other 
products was approved last wee 
by the House. 

The vote of 140 to 13 came after 
legislators were warned that the 
nation’s petroleum reserves may be 
exhausted in 15 years. 

Rep. Jennings Randolph, Wes 
Virginia Democrat, sponsor of the 
bill, read a letter from Petroleu 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes ad 
vising that the Army and Navy 
favored undertaking a synthetic 
fuel program without delay. 


Randolph said that the plants 
would cost $30,000,000, and three to 
four years would be required to 
get them into operation. 


Meanwhile, the Senate Trumg 
committee formally recommended 
that the United States seek foreig 
oil rights from Great Britain and 
other allies as compensation for 
the depletion of reserves due to 
heavy contributions to the United 
Nations’ war machine. 


Another development was intro- 
duction by Rep. Jerry Voorhis, 
California Democrat, of a resolu- 
tion for a complete investigation o 
domestic reserves and the “extent 
of monopolistic practices” in the 
industry. 

In the Randolph bill, which now 
goes to the Senate, the House 
voted two restrictive amendments: 

1. Changing language of the bill 
to permit the Secretary of Interior 
to dispose of land or property used 
“subject to the approval of Con- 
gress” rather than “at his dis- 
cretion.” 

2. Providing that one plant use 
agricultural and forest products. 


238,720 Cars 
Freed by OPA 
During 1943 


WASHINGTON. — Tabulation by 
states of the number of rationed 
passenger automobiles sold during 
each of the 12 months of 1943, 
was compiled and released last 
week by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

A total of 238,720 cars were sold 
to eligible civilian users during the 
last year, according to the tabula- 
tion. The largest number of cars— 
31,248—was released during April. 
This peak tapered off to 11,314 cars 
sold in December. The all-year 
low was in January, when 10,570 
cars were sold. 

The tabulation by states and by 
months in 1943 will be found on 
page 8. 
















































































Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


Ford Ready 


Reconversion to Take 
‘No Time at AIP 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.— It 
will take “no time at all” to 
resume the production of motor 
cars once the 
war is over, 
Henry Ford, 
founder of the 
Ford Motor 
Co., asserted 
here last week. 

“We have all 
our facilities 
ready and we 
can bring cars 
out at once,” 

7s he said in 
Henry Ford answer to a 
question. 

He nodded in agreement to a 
query as to whether he would 
continue the production of air- 
planes for peacetime use in the 
postwar period. 

He told newspaper men that 
the giant Willow Run bomber 
plant was “going strong now” 
after initial problems of pro- 
duction had been ironed out. 

Ford, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ford, was interviewed here be- 
fore visiting the Martha Berry 
School near Rome, Ga., in 
which he has long had a 
philanthropic interest. 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, FEBRUARY 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John O. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


HERE are two major reasons 

why I should devote this col- 
umn to used car price ceilings. 
First, the threat is still hanging 
over the trade, and, second, there 
has arrived at my desk a copy of 
a letter addressed to David Lawr- 
ence, who recently had something 
to say in his syndicated column 
about used car price ceilings. It 
was written by a well-known dealer 
in an agricultural county seat in 
the Prairie states, and it empha- 
sizes a number of arguments that 
are familiar to the trade, as well 
as to the government authorities, 
concerning used car price ceilings. 

We in the automobile business 
are apt to stress those arguments 
which have to do with the effect 
of price ceilings on the trade, 
which after all, are of secondary 
importance to the interests of the 
public as a whole. What the 
proponents of ceiling prices fail 
to recognize is that there was a 
great many more automobiles in 
useful service today because na- 
ture has been allowed to take 
its course. They fail to realize, 
too, that if arbitrary price ceil- 
ings had been put on used cars 
some months ago thousands of 
cars that have come into the 
market would have stayed in 
semi-retirement. 


‘Not Sound 


Conclusion’ 
HE LETTER in its entirety 
follows, and this column will 
welcome comments from any deal- 
er or trade association, so that 
logical and solid arguments can be 
kept constantly before those who 
have the decision to make. 
Dear Mr. Lawrence: 

I have before me your column 
clipped from a Detroit paper one 
day last week, this being my first 
opportunity to express myself re- 
garding it. Your attitude in pub- 
lic matters has generally been 
constructive. I have had a high 
admiration for your viewpoint in 
public affairs. However, in the 


ust Among 


* * 


Dealers 


J. Harrison CavaNnauGH (Ford), 
Manchester, N. H., is another home 
town boy who made good. He 
started with his brother, Harold, 
now a major in the Army, as a 
Ford dealer in 1921, and has con- 
tinued with the line ever since. 
Harrison is keeping the home fires 
burning while his brother is away. 
He has been president of the Man- 
chester Automobile Dealers Assn., 
director of the New Hampshire 
state association, and now is 
NADA director for that state... 
Erwin L. Benninc (De Soto), Ken- 
osha, Wis., started when he was 
22 years old as a mechanic, and 
organized his dealership in 1929. 
He has made an enviable record 
in conducting his business during 
wartime, as well as serving on 
important committees of four local 
war organizations. He is a past 
president of the Kenosha and Wis- 
consin trade associations, and at 
present is NADA director from 
Wisconsin. 

Epwarp G. FirzHenry (Cadil- 
lac-Chevrolet), Worcester, Mass., 
is a New Englander of the old 
school. He was born in Medford, 
Mass., Dec. 26, 1892, and served 
overseas for three years in 
World War I. He started out 
with the Cadillac distributor in 
Boston and later moved to Wor- 
cester, setting up his own or- 
ganizations as Cadillac distribu- 
tor in 1928 and as Chevrolet 
dealer in 1982. His particular 
specialty early in the war effort 
was recruiting for the NADA 
Ordnance regiments, and he later 
spent a lot of time working with 
the State Selective Service and 
War Manpower Commission in 
the development of a definite 
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matter of used car price ceilings, 
it would seem that you had gone 
off the deep end without securing 
the technical information neces- 
sary for a sound conclusion. 


It seems to me the first fallacy 
is your inference that the price 
of used automobiles could prop- 
erly and fairly be regulated when 
evidence to the contrary is 
abundant, going no further than 
the miserable fiasco the OPA 
has made in trying to regulate 
the price of motor trucks. The 
fundamental difficulty in this 
matter is that the value of a 
used car cannot be fixed by 
formula. Take for instance a 
1941, the model most in demand 
at this time. There is easily a 
difference of $400 in the value 
of cars of identical make and 
type which cannot be reflected in 
a price list or in paper specifica- 
tions. The intrinsic value of an 
automobile is very simply stated. 
It depends entirely on the useful 
service remaining in the car, con- 
sidering mechanical condition, 
tires and general appearance. 
None of these can be reduced to 
formula. 

* * * 


No Trucks 
Available 


You are troubled about the 
fact that the man of low income 
cannot buy automobile transpor- 
tation, unless he is willing to pay 
a price out of line with its value. 
Putting theories aside, you need 
go no further than OPA’s desper- 
ate struggles with the truck 
situation to realize that the man 
of low income would be in no 
better situation if price regula- 
tion were attempted. We had 
three men in our place last week 
looking for trucks. They needed 
these trucks and were apparently 
bitter toward somebody because 
they were not available. We had 
no trucks. We have not bought 
a truck since the price ceiling 
went on. This attempted regula- 
tion simply put the dealers out 
of business. There are consider- 
able numbers of trucks scattered 
through the territory that are not 
in full use, which the owners 
could get along without and 
which they would sell if the 
market had not been eliminated 
by this attempted government 
regulation. 


Your hypothetical man of low 
income, if he buys a car now, 
a reasonably good car with a 
considerable amount of potential 
mileage, will have to pay sub- 
stantially more money for it than 
would be the case if the source of 
supply had not been cut off. Good 
automobiles have a scarcity 
value. It has never yet been 
possible to repeal the law of 
supply and demand. A fellow 
buying an automobile now is in 
much the same situation as the 
man who wants to acquire a good 
corner location in the business 
district. There are only so many 
good corners and if he gets what 
he wants, he will have to pay the 
price. 


If a price ceiling were put on 
passenger cars, the thing that 
would happen to your man of 
low income would not be the 
automatic opening up of a wide 
choice of used cars at a low 
price, but he would not be able 
to buy a car at all. He would be 
in the position of one of the three 
men who were looking for used 
trucks. We frankly told him that 
there were no good trucks in the 
hands of dealers, but if they 
spent enough time hunting they 
might find a private owner who 
might sell—at a price. This price, 
of course, would bear no neces- 
sary relation to the OPA sched- 
ule. The records will bear out 
my assertion that the attempted 
price regulation of trucks has 
simply taken the business out of 
the dealers’ hands, reduced its 
tempo substantially, and put the 
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'Idaho Power Co., 


| Dealers in Uniform 


COL. ELLIOT BUDD HOPKINS has 
had an unusual career. Graduated from 
the University of Illinois as a mechani- 
cal engineer, he started with Mitchell 
Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis., in the 
experimental department, in 1911 later 
becoming a final inspector with Lozier 
Motor Car Co. in Detroit. He joined 
Dodge Brothers as experimental engi- 
neer when the company first started 
tes in 1914, and personally de- 
ivered the fourth Dodge car ever pro- 
duced to Cleveland—Tom Doyle of 
Detroit got No. 1. Col. Hopkins then 
traveled for Dodge Brothers as techni- 
district until he started his Dodge 
cal representative in the Cleveland 
dealership in Wheeling, W. V: 
June, 1916. 

He was the first man of the original 
factory group to start out with his 
own business, which is now going 
through its second war without him. 
During the first world war he was 
away two years and two months, and 
was wounded in action in France. He 
finished as a Major of Field Artillery 
and has since remained in the Reserve 
Corps, commanding an artillery regi- 
ment in West Virginia for 20 years. 
He has now been in active service in 
the present conflict for nearly three 
years. Two outstanding records mark 
his career—he has been a full colonel 
for 18 years, and this fall he will com- 

30 years of association with 
Dodge. 

He now is Ordnance Officer for the 
Tennessee Maneuvers, maintaining 
about 20,000 vehicles and tanks plus 
weapons and other armament. If the 
Colonel ——_ he was something of 
an operator in the used car business 
in etime, we wonder what he 
thinks of now when he looks over the 
vast array of merchandise that he 
_— care of for Uncle Sam every 
ay. 


Eprror’s Note: Automotive News 
will welcome photographs of 
automobile dealers who are ac- 
tively engaged in the war effort. 
Be sure to identify each photo- 
graph by giving rank or title, 
address, and name and address 
of automobile dealership. 


Tyson Olds Dealership 


Changes Name to Riach 


SEATTLE.— As of Jan. 4, the 
Tyson Oldsmobile Co. changed its 
firm name to Riach Oldsmobile Co. 
Thereby one of the oldest General 
Motor dealerships in the West, or- 
ganized in 1920 by the late C. F. 
Tyson, passes as a corporation and 
becomes a partnership, the owners 
being John Riach and _ family. 
Riach was president and general 
manager of Tyson Oldsmobile. 
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— by Used-Car Drain... 


Postwar Disadvantage 


Seen by N.Y. Dealers 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Correspondent 
NEW YORK.—Although in some 
respects confronted with a more 
favorable outlook than other sec- 
tions for the sale of new cars 
when they again go into produc- 
tion, dealers here paradoxically feel 
their postwar position will be less 
profitable than that enjoyed by 
others because of repercussions 
from the wartime drainage of used 
ears from this area to the West 
and South. 


While some areas may suffer 
postwar economic depressions, at 
least during the reconversion 
period, such a situation is not 
looked for here. Most of the in- 
dustries in this region will have 
little or no reconversion prob- 
lem, since they are producings 
the same goods for the govern- 
ment that they made for civilian 
markets. 


Those which have been unable 
to get heavily into war production 
will, of course, be much better 
off when they can get back to 
normal. The overall picture is ex- 
pected to be one of economic im- 
provement rather than letdown for 
the area. 

Added to this bright economic 
outlook is the fact that motorists 
here, having been held back by 
wartime gasoline and other restric- 
tions to a greater extent than some 
other sections, will be correspond- 
ingly more eager to resume their 
normal motoring habits. That there 
will be a tremendous demand for 
new cars, restoring the New York 
market to its prewar position as 
the world’s largest, is generally 
agreed on all sides. 

Another favorable factor is the 
new-car inventory position of 
local dealers, most of whom long 
ago adopted a forward-looking 
attitude and have been holding 
on to their stocks. Their position 
in this respect is believed to be 
proportionately better than that 
of dealers in most other sec- 
tions. 

What is worrying dealers here 
is the aftermath of the wholesale 
drainage of used cars from this 
area, which, while decreasing in 
recent months, took a tremendous 
volume at its peak. These used 
cars came principally from motor- 
ists who abandoned driving entirely 
for the duration and now are with- 
out cars. When these consumers 
come into the postwar new-car 
market, it will be without a trade-in 
and the dealer will be able to 
look for a profit only on the new- 
car sale. 

While it takes no great recollec- 
tive powers to remember the days 
when clean sales would have been 
welcome, and wild trading made 
the used-car business a headache 
rather than a profitable enterprise, 


Idaho Auto Dealers Elect 
A.C. Garber President 


BOISE, Id. — (UTPS) — Idaho 
Automobile Dealers’ Assn. in a 
one-day convention here last week, 
elected A. C. Garber, Caldwell, as 
president to succeed E. A. Bogart, 
of Pocatello; Kenneth Curtis, of 
Buhl, vice-president, and R. M. 
Logsdon, Boise, treasurer. 

William G. Ash, Boise, for many 
years secretary of the association, 
announced his retirement to be- 
come general manager of the used- 
car markets operated by Jesse M. 
Chase in a number of cities. His 
successor is to be chosen by the 
three other officers. 

Fifty-one members attended the 
convention, which for the most 
part was devoted to roundtable dis- 
cussions of wage and labor prob- 
lems. Bogart, outgoing president, 
called attention particularly to 
what he described as an acute 
shortage of skilled auto mechanics. 

Cc. J. Strike, president of the 
spoke on the 
necessity for careful postwar plan- 
ning to assure best possible de- 
velopment of the state’s resources, 
and to insure full employment for 
all citizens. 


Eli Weston, manager and attor- 
ney for the Associated Employes of 
Boise, discussed labor and man- 
power problems briefly. 

Ezra B. Hinshaw, of Boise, presi- 
dent of the C. C. Anderson Co., a 
department-store chain, discussed 
economic problems of merchandis- 
ing during the war, and probable 
postwar problems. 


Secretary Ash _ predicted that 
used-car ceiling prices would not 
be put into effect unless present 
proposals are greatly modified. 


Directors chosen are E. F. Crans- 
ton, A. J. Campbell, Roy C. David- 
son, R. M. Logsdon and L. G. 
Peterson, all of Boise; Kenneth 
Curtis, Buhl; A. L. Solomon, Bur- 
ley; D. S. Burns and A. C. Garber, 
both of Caldwell; E. R. Elliott, 
Coeur d’Alene; L. F. Heagle, 
Hailey; J. Ed Browning, Idaho 
Falls; Charles C. Adams, Lewiston; 
A. E. Lindsay and W. R. Showalter, 
both of Nampa; J. T. Hanigan, 
Oayette; E. C. Dissault and E. A. 
Bogart, Pocatello; Harry Baish, 
Twin Falls, and J. V. Chamberlin, 
Weiser. 


dealers look for no such condi- 
tion in the immediate postwar per- 
iod. 

They believe that there will be 
a nice profit on both new and used- 
car sales and this point is what 
bothers them. They point out that 
dealers in the areas to which local 
used cars were exported will be 
able to get two profits on new-car 
sales, because of the availability of 
trade-ins, while the dealer here 
in many instances will only get one. 


Nor is this the end of the prob- 
lems expected here from the 
dearth of used cars. Dealers fear 
that without a used car for trade- 
in purposes, many potential buy- 
ers may not be able te raise a 
sufficient down payment to get 
into a new-car market. 


While payroll deductions for War 
Bond buying will be an offsetting 
factor, it is nevertheless believed 
that many New Yorkers, who are 
not noted for thrift, may lack 
funds for a down payment far 
greater than they were accustomed 
to meeting when they had a used 
car to trade in. There also is the 
possibility, it is pointed out, that 
financing may not be permitted on 
the liberal prewar basis if gov- 
ernmental restrictions continue. 

The prospect of a large number 
of potential buyers without used 
cars for trade-in purposes and pos- 
sibly without ready funds for large 
down payments would appear to 
make New York an ideal market 
for a $350 or $400 car, such as 
Henry Kaiser and others have 
talked about. The trade here, how- 
ever, sees no probability whatever 
of any competitive vehicle being 
offered for such a price. Higher 
rather than lower priced cars are 
expected, with a likely correspond- 
ing increase of consumer interest 
in low-priced models. 


OPA Officially 
Ends Increment 


On April 30 


WASHINGTON.—New car incre- 
ment, as reported in AUTOMCTIVE 
News two weeks ago, comes to an 
end Apr. 30—by an official order 
announced last week. 

No allowance for maintenance 
and storage of new passenger 
automobiles and commercial ve- 
hicles can be included in dealers’ 
maximum prices for any period 
after that date, OPA has ruled. 

Increment for maintenance and 
storage may be charged by sellers 
of passenger cars if earned be- 
tween Feb. 1, 1942, and Apr. 30, 
1944, and on commercial vehicles 
if earned between March 1, 1942, 
and Apr. 30, 1944. 

Increment was originally pro- 
vided to compensate sellers for 
maintenance and storage expense 
incurred in holding stocks of new 
vehicles for an unusual period. 

Since last July 1, dealers have 
been given the opportunity of dis- 
posing of the small number of new 
vehicles to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., under the Murray- 
Patman Act of May 11, 1942, at 
ceiling prices including earned 
increment, or retaining the ve- 
hicles for sales to certificate hold- 
ers. 

Therefore, unless a dealer so 
chooses, he is not required to hold 
his vehicles and incur maintenance 
and storage expenses. Most whole- 
salers have disposed of their in- 
ventories of new passenger auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles. 

In view of these circumstances, 
the need for increment no longer 
exists, OPA said, and accordingly, 
it will not be continued after Apr. 
30, 1944. 


OPA Region III Covers 


Six Midwest States 

The proposed used car price 
ceilings for Region I1]—publish- 
ed in the Feb. 14 issue of Auto- 
motive News—cover the states 
of Mlinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

f OUR FIELD DEFINED 
. 1a . Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
A ta Y to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
L mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 


in themselves means of motion, control, ¢ direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 





Well Done, Dave! 


EALERS of America owe a vote of gratitude to Dave 
Castles, who recently retired as president of National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. For he spearheaded numerous 
NADA efforts to obtain for auto dealers recognition and 
relief in government and factory circles. 

Serving a term and a half, Castles headed the national 
organization during perhaps the most trying times ever to 
face dealers. The fact that dealers came out on top— 
through Castles’ unrelentless efforts—is a glowing tribute. 


Add WMC SSillies’ 


AR Manpower Commission says our mechanics are 
frozen to their jobs and are subject to WMC 
directions,” reports R. H. Roth, president of Roth Motor 
Sales Co., Toledo, O. “Yet a porter who cleans the floor 
and the mechanics’ machines is not frozen and does not 
require a release. 

“However, WMC says a porter doing the same work in 
a factory, cleaning under and around machines, is frozen 
and requires a release. Why this discrimation? Surely, 
these men maintaining essential transportation on our 
highways have as much right to a safe, clean place to work, 
as the men at a machine in our factories.” 


OPA’s Wooden Horse 


OHN ELROY FLECK years and years ago must have 

known that OPA would have difficulty substantiating a 
demand for a used car price ceiling when he wrote: 

“And with great lies about his wooden horse 
Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course.” 

The newest “wooden horse” that this gang of fertile- 
minded regimentists have dug up for the delectation of 
Congress and the dear gullible public is found in the claim 
that “control through issuance of gasoline coupons which 
are not given unless applicants present a transfer certificate, 
signed by the buyer and seller” is controlling the black 
market in used trucks, and intimate that some such control 
will police the proposed used car ceiling regulation. 

This statement will of course “Set the crew laughing,” 
but we wonder if it will make the franchised dealer 
“forget his course.” 

OPA evidently thinks that no one has ever heard about 
the auctioneer who sold a truck with a “canner” cow in 
the rack body so that the sale would be legal—or doesn’t 
think that people read the papers and know that OPA has 
never been able to police adequately even the grocers on 
their price ceiling chiseling. And the grocers and butchers 
are established business with known addresses. 

OPA, your “wooden horse” in the used car industry has 
over 25,000,000 addresses, many of which are constantly in 
a case of flux. The newly rich, who now for the first 
time in years can afford a late model car, have set the 
prices on used cars and will continue to pay any price to 
get what they want—legally or otherwise. You know it, 
OPA, and so does the industry. And the industry knows 
that you only want the power and bureaucratic importance 
that will come with this regimentation move. 


“cc 
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CHICAGO.—If there is now 


on 
blueprints any war plant 


there is no need of attempting to 
prove it by asking this columnist 


' to inspect it 
CHRYSLER’S personally. They 


DODGE told me it was 
CHICAGO bigger than 
PLANT Ford’s Willow 


Run plant, 
which is undoubtedly true, but I 
wouldn’t know! Either of them 
leave me wilted, speechless and like 
the farmer who, seeing the giraffe 
in the zoo for the first time, ex- 
claimed “There just ain’t no such 
animal!” Through my lay eyes, 
Ford’s plant looks larger because 
of the two-mile runways from 
which the completed bombers take 
off, bi t when you stand at what is 
locally called the “corner of 42nd 
and Broadway,” at the exact center 
of the underground tile-lined, in- 
direct - lighted, tunnelways that 
radiate to the four outer walls of 
Dodge-Chicago’s Building No. 4 
(with more than 80 acres under 
one roof), you are ready to believe 
anything they tell you! 

* * as 


Incidently, some of the compara- 
tive statistics I accumulated here 
were about as interesting as seeing 
the plant itself. 
For example: the 
buildings which 
sprawl over a 
500-acre area in 
the neighborhood 
of Cicero, were 
less than two 
years in building, 
from _ blueprints 
to operation. 
Forced by a 

nh shortage in metals 
Colbert at the time, a 

unique type of 
construction was originated by the 
late, great Detroiter, Albert Kahn, 
which required less than half the 
usual steel per square foot of floor 
space. In this one building, enough 
steel was thus saved to build 14 
modern destroyers. The entire 
building was practically poured 
from the air, an innovation which 
will mark a new step in inexpen- 
sive, fireproof factory construction 
in the postwar. There are more 
than 10 miles of paved roadway 
on the plant property. The parking 
lot will accommodate 13,000 auto- 
mobiles. The tunnels I have men- 
tioned, run from the parking lots 
and bus stations under the whole 
plant, making it possible for the 
workman to come up at the point 
nearest to his work. This means 
something if you have ever watch- 
ed the seemingly endless changing 
of shifts in the old-fashioned fac- 
tories. 





* * 


In these tunnels, too, are located 
the 14 cafeterias, innumerable 
washrooms, toilets and locker fa- 
cilities for 30,000 employes. More 
than 500 miles of telephone wire 
were required. We sampled coffee 
from the “largest coffee-maker in 
the world”; baked ham, “better 
than Mother ever made,” and 
chocolate-covered friedcakes that 
dropped in an endless stream from 
an automatic machine. Fifty miles 
of water and gas mains were laid, 
a hundred miles of sewer pipe— 
public utilities sufficient to supply 
a@ modern city of a hundred thou- 
sand people! When the buildings 
were completed, there were 7,000 
machines to erect and power. Then 
to make these machines do the 
work required of them, 1,200,000 
tools, jigs, dies and fixtures, mostly 
special built, were required. Add 
this to the small tools and gages 
and you have a purchasing agent’s 
headache of some five million 
items. I made some more notes, 
but these figures should give you 
a rough idea of what it means to 
get into production on a single 
aviation motor. Don’t worry if you 
are a little dizzy from reading 
these figures, you are no more so 
than I am, from relaying them! 

on a 7” 


* 


My understanding is that prac-| 
tically everything required in these 
giant aviation motors is to be made 
in this government-owned 
Chrysler-operated Chicago plant. 
To me, probably the most interest- 
ing operation was that involved in| 
a continuous casting line for the 

(Continued on Page 45, Col. 3) 
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than Chrysler-Dodge at Chicago, | 
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When Is It Going to Stop? 








——In This Corner 


‘Keep up the 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
ee contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 
se 


be observed upon request. 


Need Trucks 


Herewith our check for sub- 
scription to March, 1945. We can- 
not afford to miss a copy. 

Keep up the fight against ceil- 
ings on both automobiles and 
trucks. 

Right now Nebraska farmers 
who need them badly cannot pur- 
chase used pickups and trucks be- 
cause of ceilings. Hardly a day 
passes but what we have two or 
three calls for them and unable 
to locate any. 

They likewise need good used 
cars to market their produce and 
these will be out of the question in 
case they allow a ceiling to be put 
into effect.—C. A. Davis, Wherry 
Service Station, Pawnee City, Neb. 

~~ a” x 


Army Sales 


In your Jan. 3 issue, you gave 
notice of a sale of army trucks by 
the War department at Camp 
Grant, Ill. Kindly advise me if your 
paper is going to follow and report 
the offers to sell trucks by the 
Army, Navy and other federal 
agencies.— Harotp L. RotHMan, 
Forbes Motor Co., Pittsburgh. 


Epitor’s Note: Automotive News 
intends to publish all Army sales 
of vehicles and have been assured 
by Army depots that we'll be kept 
advised. 


* ok * 

Spell It Buses 

It appears to me that AUTOMOTIVE 
News is the logical trade paper to 
attempt a little crusading campaign 
to once and for all get the automo- | 
bile manufacturers and others to 
corectly spell the word Buses. I 
find that among others’. Borg- 
Warner, Fruehauf and Mack! 
Truck use the improper spelling | 
of Busses. In fact, the word is} 
incorrectly spelled in the large | 
neon sign in your own Michigan | 
Central R. R. main station. Grey- | 
hound Corp. and its affiliates are | 
about the only nonoffenders.— | 
Rorert W. Barker, Adams Express 
Co., New York. 


— | MARCH 
|\2—Cincinnati (Netherland Pl ; 
and! Enact H. R. 3873 | Spring meeting of American ine: 


The following letter was sent | 
to Washington’s 
congressmen: 


This letter is written with the 


| hope that you: will use your influ- 


Coming Events 


senators and 
a 




































































































Peet ic ias’ 


ence to see that H.R. 3873 is en- 
acted at once, or with the shortest! 
possible delay. 


The recent disposal by the Ninth 
Service Command at Fort Doug- 
las in Utah for $130 of $25,000 
worth of material, as well as the 
disposal of so-called “obsolete 
tools” worth millions of dollars in 
Detroit last October, and the reck 
less disposal of used Army trucks, 
is definitely not comforting or 
healthy for established business. 


_This organization, composed of 
direct factory representatives and 
factory sales executives in the 
automotive after-market field, feels 
that legislation should be enacted 
which will keep surplus war goods 
out of the hands of speculators, 
and that will demand that these 
goods produce the most money for 
the government and, at the same 
time, to see that established busi- 
ness are allowed to handle these 
goods for the benefit of everyone. 


I trust you will do all in your 
power to see that H.R. 3873 is en- 
acted at once.—H. M. DINGLEy, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Au- 
tomotive Booster Club Interna- 
tional, Inc., Seattle. 


Surplus Goods : 


I note that the government was 
making arrangements to sell 16,000 
trucks and 16,000 personal cars and 
also a large amount of jeeps. 


I understand that the jeeps need 
some repairs, but I would like to 
know who to contact in order to 
bid on some of these cars. 


Any information that you can 
give me will be greatly appreci- 
ated.—A. C. Bian, Blain Motor Co. 
(Pontiac), Claremont, N. H. 


Epitor’s Note: Please contact: 
The Commanding General, First 
Service Command, Boston, Mass. 
Attention Salvage Officer. 


for Testing Materials. 
JUNE 


0—New York (Waldorf-Astoria). 
Annual meeting of American Society 
for Testing Materials. 
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Tie Cord 


IS NO DODO 


THE popo no longer exists. It is extinct 
because it lost its ability to fly, its 
desire to “go places.” Conversely, the 
eagle, symbol of America and _ its 

people, survives and thrives, because its desires flame 
more fiercely in times of strife and stress than they 


do in periods of peace and plenty. 


Unfortunately, the eagle isn’t emblematic of all 
Americans. We have our share of dodos, too .. . the 
many who have too little, the few who have more 
than enough. But, between these extremes we have 
the middle millions, the solid, sound, substantial 
men and women who, no matter how high they hope 
to soar, know they’ve got to scratch for a living, and, 
scratching, provide you with the most permanent 


and productive market for your products. 


To excite the eye of these aspirational millions 
with your advertising, to whet keen their desires for 
your products, to have them heed your call of 
commerce, use the happy medium to America’s 


middle millions, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


BUD SCHIRMER, Detroit Manager 
BOB WOODRUFF, American Magazine Representative 
THE CROWELL - COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S MIDDLE MILLIONS 








Materials Easier to Get... 


Auto Parts Production 
Up 59 Percent in Year 


WASHINGTON. — Production of 
new automobile parts has increased 
59 percent within the last year, 
while materials for parts are now 
much less difficult to obtain, ac- 
cording to the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn., in a statement is- 
sued here last week. 

“In our efforts to maintain neces- 
sary transportation on the home 
front, some concern in_ recent 
months has been felt with regard 
to the supply of functional auto- 
bile parts,” the statement said. 

“The great increase in the pro- 
duction of parts, however, has 
eased this situation and it may 
be said to be improving, generally 





speaking. However, the need for 
military parts is increasing steadi- 
ly and will exert a constantly in- 
creasing influence. 


“It also is to be remembered that 
trucks now are working harder 
and under greater loads than ever 
before while passenger cars are 
getting older with little replace- 
ment of new cars. All of this 
means greater requirements for 
new parts. However, the use of 
reconditioned used parts is prov- 
ing a great help, and we feel that 
as time goes on this factor will be 
adding still more assistance. 


“A general survey of the situa- 
tion indicates that the supply of 
needed parts for automobiles seven 
years old or less will continue fair- 
ly good while parts for 1935 cars 
and older will become increasing- 
ly hard to find from now on. 

“Special truck parts such as spe- 
cial axles and transmissions will 
continue to be available in fair 
volume. 

“In our opinion, it will be well 
for all owners of passenger cars 
and trucks to bear in mind that 
while the parts situation is favor- 
able at this time all possible use 
of used parts should be made. 

““The battery situation also is 
favorable at present and when 
_—e batteries are easily obtain- 
able.” 


















































Service Keynotes 
Parley of Packard 
Regional Chiefs 


DETROIT.—Better wartime serv- 
icing of vital automotive transpor- 
tation through modernized parts 
stock and inven- 
tory control key- 
noted the largest 
meeting of Pack- 
ard regional man- 
agers since Pearl 
Harbor here last 
week. 

On the heels of 
the greatest 
month in Pack- 
ard’s war-produc- 
tion output, up- 
wards of 45 field 
men attended a 
business planning conference head- 
ed by L. W. Slack, sales manager, 
Packard car and service division. 
Discussion leaders included A. B. 
Nielsen, assistant sales manager, 
Karl G. Greiner, parts and service 
manager, and other factory execu- 
tives. 


The regional men heard an out- 
line for a clean-up and paint-up 
spring campaign to be instituted 
nationwide among Packard dealers. 
They learned latest facts about 
postwar planning on dealer expan- 
sion and a new program of car 
distribution now being readied for 
peacetime use. 


In additi‘on to the regional heads, 
managers of Packard’s four zone 
offices at Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas and Washington were also 
present. Merchandising heads of 
operations in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Boston, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and Windsor also at- 
tended. 


Slack said that Packard outlets 
now exceeded the figure a year ago 
and predicted a continuing period 
of need for emphasis on the parts 
and service end of the dealer’s 
business. 





e * 
Ceiling 
(Continued from Page 1) 
ceiling would be that the dealer 
would lose his present used car 
market and the public would save 

nothing by the ceiling. 

“Dealers hold only a small frac- 
tion of the used cars of the 
country. Most of them are in the 
hands of individuals, against whom 
obviously neither OPA nor any 
other government agency could 
impose a price ceiling. 

“The amount of available auto- 
motive transportation in the na- 
tion is strictly limited, and the de- 
mand for it is so great that the 
public is now setting and will con- 
tinue to set its own prices. If 
dealers can be convinced that the 
used truck formula, which has 
utterly failed, could be applied suc- 
cessfully to the used car market, 
they would readily subscribe to it. 
Their experience with the used 
truck formula, however, convinces 
them that it is destined to failure 
when applied to any sort of trans- 
portation.” 


Arthur Kudner 
Dies at 53 


LOS ANGELES —Arthur H. 
Kudner, 53, president of Arthur 
Kudner advertising agency, died 
here Friday of 
Pneumonia. He 
was on a business 
trip with his wife 
when stricken. 

He entered the 
automotive busi- 
ness in 1915 with 
the Cheltenham 
agency as a copy- 
writer. His agency 
handled, among 
other accounts, 
those of GM In- 
stitutional, Buick, 
Fisher Body and Goodyear Life- 
guard. 


* 
L. W. Slack 








Dealer Licensing Bill 


Up in S. C. House 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The House 
judiciary committee agreed last 
week to introduce as a committee 
bill a measure proposed by Rep. T. 
P. Taylor, of Richland, for state 
licensing of all automobile dealers. 


The proposed measure would 
place the dealers under regulations 
adopted by the state tax commis- 
sion, which would license them at 
$25 a year, and would require each 
dealer to post $2,000 bond to guar- 
antee performance of such regula- 
tions as the commission adopted. 












A. H. Kudner 









E. C. MENDLER, manager of Studebaker’s parts and accessories division, 
last week received the lapel Soclens ee spoumotnesaiee 15 years with the 
company. The presentation was made 7 Hoffman, president (left), 
and H. S. Vaaseo, chairman of the boar (right). 
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‘AAA Launches ie ee Selling Prices 


‘(For °44 Trucks 
pa Due This Week 


WASHINGTON. —- Selling prices 
'for the 1944 crop of new trucks 
| are “in the works” at OPA and 
| may be expected to be made public 
sometime this week. 


Whether the new prices will be 
the old prices, or 20 percent higher 
as rumored, no one at WPB’s Auto- 
motive division or OPA’s Auto 
Price section could say because, 
according to a spokesman in the 
latter office, no agreement had 
been reached up to Feb. 18. 


However, upon the _ representa- 
tions of several truck manufactur- 
ers, asking for revisions to meet 
changed conditions under which 
the manufacturing is done, the 
matter is getting “careful consid- 
eration” and, it may be added upon 
authority of one Price section offi- 
cial, sympathetic consideration. 


Fight Expected 
On Detroit Plan 
For Job Ceiling 


DETROIT. — Strong opposition 
from both labor and management 
was expected last week on the plan 
to place an employment ceiling on 
all employers of eight or more in 
the Detroit area effective March 1. 

The plan was to be submitted to 
the labor-management committee 
of the War Manpower Commission 
last Saturday. Some _ observers 
pointed out that at the present 
time of shifting needs in man- 
power, brought about by cutbacks 
in the war-production program, 
such a ceiling would be unwieldy. 

They predicted that the program 
would not be put into effect, al- 
though it was pointed out that 
Edward L. Cushman, acting state 
director of WMC, could establish 
the ceiling even though his advis- 
ory committee rejected it. 


Under the plan, each employer 
would be given a manpower allow- 
ance, limiting both total employ- 
ment and the number of males he 
could employ. 

The original ceiling for each em- 
ployer would represent his highest 
level of total employment and male 
employment during the first week 
of February. Such limits could be 





AS AAA’S car conservation tour was launched in 
Director Bradley Dewe 
Assn.’s tour party, which 
seeking to impress on i... the urgeney, of conserving vehicles, 

‘0 


Washington. Rubber 
a. farewell to members of the American Automobile 
g a two-car 25,000-mile transcontinental run 


tires 
gasoline, iy and highways. The cars, 1 ntiacs, are shod with recapped 
and synthetic tires. Picture taken in front of Zero Milestone with the 
White House in the background. 





SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, and Re 
are shown after an inspection of the Kee oer 
their support to the American Automobile Assn.’s postwar highway program. 
Senator Hayden is vice-chairman of the Senate’s Committee on Post Offices 
and Post ads, and was co-author of the Hayden-Cartwright Act through 
which the states have been receiving federal monies for highways for many 
years. Rep. Robinson is chairman of the House Committee on Roads and 
author of the recent bill before Congress calling for a postwar highway 
yo me Ry of $10,000 billion dollars a year for 10 years. Picture 
aken a s 


NADA Executive Committee 
To Meet in March 


WASHINGTON. The newly 
adopted by-laws of NADA provide 
that each of the regional vice- 
presidents shall hold at least two 
meetings in his region each year. 
These are meetings for directors 
of NADA and officers of state and 
local associations. 


32 W. Robinson, of Utah, 
"Em Ro ling Tour cars and pled ging 


8. Cuoiter grounds. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
N. J. 

Zone 3—R. C. Jones, 237 No. 11th 
St., Reading, Pa. 

Zone 4—C. B. Robertson jr., 1351 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

Zone 5—A. E. Summerfield, 2712 
N. Saginaw St., Flint, Mich. 


Newark, 


that the employer was making 
proper use of his present force and 


production goals. 


Timken Roller 


The purpose is to discuss fully| Zone 6—Lynn S. Snow, 1011 
the industry conditions in the|South Blvd, Oak Park, II. 
region, so that the regional vice- Zone 7—Harry Sommers, 446 Promotes Donze 


Spring St., Atlanta. 

Zone 8—D. G. Kelly, 117-123 N. 
3rd St., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Zone 9—D. E. Castles, Kings- 
highway & McPherson, St. Louis. 

Zone 10—S. J. Rogers, Lee-Rogers 
Chev. Co., Monroe, La. 

Zone 11—E. J. Beatty, 1200 Broad- 
way, Denver. 

Zone 12—A. J. Dingeman, P. O. 
Box 1183, Oxnard, Calif. 


Gets Pa. Rubber Post 


JEANNETTE, Pa.—R. B. Cave, sales 
manager, Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
announced last week the appointment 
of . Taylor, of ee. = 
technical adviser for the co — 

the Eastern Pennsylvania and Sout we 
New Jersey areas. 


president, who is automatically a 
member of the Executive com- 
mittee, may accurately reflect to 
the Executive committee the 
thoughts and wishes of the dealers 
in his region. 

The next meeting of the Execu- 
tive committee will be held in 
Washington early in March, prob- 
ably March 7, 8. State and local 
association officers and NADA 
directors, who have ideas they wish 
to lay before the Executive com- 
mittee, may do so by expressing 
themselves to the regional vice- 
president in their region before 
that tizne. The names and addresses | ? 
of the regional vice-presidents are 
listed below. 

It is hoped that the regional 
meetings may all be held during 
the next 60 to 90 days. Plans to 
that end are now being made, and 
President David Kelly hopes to 
personally attend many of them. 


CANTON, O.—A. M. Donze, fac- 
tory manager of Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. for the past eight 
years, has become vice-president in 
charge of production, 
nounced last week. 

H. M. Richey, assistant factory 
manager, was promoted to factory 
manager. 


S. C. Gas Tax Receipts 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Gasoline tax col- 
lections for the first seven months of 
the current fiscal year (ended Jan. 31) 
were $7,059,265, as compared to _$7,048,- 

5 in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year, according to offi- 
cial figures given out last week by 
Walter G. Query, 
state tax commission. 


chairman of the 


Zone 1—H. A. Lanphear, 343 
Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
Zone 2—Wm. L. Mallon, 800 





U. S. Needs Foreign Oil, 


Roosevelt Declares 

WASHINGTON.—Domestic oil 
wells can no longer meet all the 
nation’s needs, President Roose- 
velt said last week at his press 
conference. 

The United States needs oil 
from outside the country for the 
war and for the future, he said 
when the subject was brought 
up by mention of the projected 
oil pipeline across Arabia from 
the Persian Gulf fields to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 





M. L. BRICKER, head of Ford Motor Co.’s Willow Run bomber plant, 
explains the technicalities of the B-24 Consolidated Bomber to H. C. Doss, 
Southeastern regional manager, and his group of branch and assistant 
branch managers, taken on the occasion of their recent visit to Dearborn. 
Left to — are Doss; seteties s H. M. Cunningham, Washington, D. C.; 
Emerson Planck, Washington, C.; H. G. Moesta, Richmond, Va.; C. A. 

urgdorf, Charlotte, N. C.; r F. Davidson, Jacksonville, Fla., and R. J. 

urke, Atlanta. 









adjusted upward if the WMC found , 


needed additional workers to meet , 


it was an- | 
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“The Goodyear Research Laboratory 
is dedicated to unlocking the vast 
storehouse of nature, to the enlarge- 
ment of life thereby, and so to the 
service of man. We have come far in 
this world, far enough to know there 
are great other worlds of knowledge 
yet to explore. We have only begun 
to learn; the best is yet to come.” 


“The Best Is Yet To Come” 


HAT gives prophetic import to this legend in- 
W vented above the portals of the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory is the long record of notable 
Goodyear contributions to automotive progress ex- 
tending over more than four decades. 


It includes such milestones as the straight-side tire, 
the multiple-cord tire, the pneumatic truck and bus 
tire, the low-pressure Airwheel, the pneumatic farm 
tractor tire and the LifeGuard — advances that have 
had lasting influence upon the design of all motor- 
ized transportation, including airplanes. 


Today, in the midst of war, the manifold activities 
of this great laboratory are concentrated upon pro- 
viding superior equipment for America’s armed 
forces. And many of these new military develop- 
ments possess functional advantages that can be 


readily incorporated in automotive engineering 
when peace returns. 


Among them are new advances in rayon and nylon 
cord tire construction that promise more rugged 
tires of lighter weight. Crashproof fuel tanksmade of 
cyclized rubber. Synthetic rubbers impermeable to 
arematic gasolines and oil that remain pliant at ex- 
treme sub-zero temperatures. Featherlight insulat- 
ing material. Improved Airfoam latex cushioning. 
Vibrationless motor mounts—and numerous others. 


That is why we invite you to bring your current 
wartime rubber problems and your postwar 

dreams to the Goodyear Research Labora- 

tory — on its record the finest and most 


progressive scientific institution of its 
kind in the world. 


GOODS YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Airwheel, LifeGuard, Airfoam—T.M,‘s The Goodyear Tire & Babber Company 





98% of Year’s 


WASHINGTON. — Motor trucks 
moved 98 percent last year’s 
huge farm crop at some state of 
the journey from farm to market 
despite the fact that there were 
fewer vehicles available for farm 
transportation in 1943 than in the 
preceding year, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation reported last 
week. 


Farm products were moved to 
markets or rail junctions, and 
farm supplies from urban to 
rural areas, by about 1,600,000 
trucks, the bulk of which were 
farmer-owned. The rest were 
“for hire” trucks engaged wholly 
or primarily in hauling farm 
products. 

The increasing age of farm 
trucks and shortages of replace- 
ment parts and manpower for re- 
pair and upkeep contributed to the 
decline in available motor trucks 
for handling the crop last year, 
ODT said. Another factor reported 
was the drifting away from farm 
transport by the “for hire” group 
of carriers to more remunerative 
fields. 

The fact that trucks were able 
to transport the 1943 farm crop, 
which was far in excess of normal 


af 
Vw 


Factory Men 
Get Post in 
IATA Parley 


CHICAGO.—A new note will be 
added to this year’s convention of 
the Illinois Automotive Trade Assn. 
convention, scheduled for the Or- 
land Hotel in Decatur Mar. 24, 
when factory representatives and 
dealers will confer at a breakfast 
session preceding the meeting. 

C. W. Soons, manager and secre- 
tary of the association, in announc- 
ing this innovation, added that Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-presi- 
dent, had accepted an invitation to 
address the convention. James Dal- 
ton, editor of Motor, and Illinois 
state department officials are also 
listed as speakers. 


(a) Data covers the releases in the continental United States only. 
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Huge Crop 


Transported by Trucks 


| peacetime production, was due 
| largely to the cooperation of farm- 
ers and truck operators with the 
ODT’s conservation program, ODT 
officials said. This was accom- 
plished, they explained, through 
county farm and industry trans- 
portation committees, assisted by 
federal and state agencies and 
national and local farm organiza- 
tions with 86,000 representatives in 
3,022 counties throughout the coun- 
try. 
The direct result has been, not 
a curtailment of necessary trans- 
portation, but rather the elimina- 
tion of wasteful and unnecessary 
operation, ODT emphasized. 


Industry transportation plans 
were credited with playing an im- 
portant part in curtailing mileage 
in the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, with resultant savings of 
gasoline, replacement parts, tires 
and manpower, and the preserva- 
tion of the vehicles themselves. 


As of Feb. 1, 1944, the ODT had 
approved 508 committees under the 
dairy industry transportation pro- 
gram. These committees have sub- 
mitted plans covering 148 milk- 
sheds, with yearly savings of 
37,274,551 truck miles, 205,010,031 
tire miles, 3, 727,456 gallons of gaso- 
line, and 2,484,970 man-hours. 


ODT said that substantial ad- 
ditional progress can be made in 
this program, and that the farm- 
vehicle section of the Division of 
Motor Transport is now receiving 
a favorable reaction from the 
dairy industry to proposals for 
industry participation in hasten- 
ing the study, development and 
formulation of policies, proce- 
dures, rules, programs, formulas 
and plans for transporting dairy 
products from farms to proces- 
sors. 


Although ODT has recommended 
that more trucks and trailers be 
provided this year for the move- 
ment of agricultural products, it 
emphasized that farmers should 
not count on new vehicles, because 
the number available will be very 
limited. 


Total,1948 January February March April May June 

ER | I 242,571 11,328 11,762 29,048 $1,346 29,593 24,084 
Federal Authorizations ...... 3,692 740 400 240 98 98 314 
SUS CONVOTHIONS cecciccsvuss 159 18 39 43 46 1 
Civilian Releases Total ..... 238,720 10,570 11,323 28,765 31,248 29,449 23,769 
PEL Sa GNC sw eC aedet dw 4,162 158 206 625 620 513 403 
PRESUME cb iivne.e Skee ean 1,163 79 66 186 146 156 118 
PE, a beirsetiareeas awe 2,878 135 206 406 475 338 273 
ee ee 26,063 1,335 1,058 2,450 2,982 3,578 3,010 
PRE Div iis oe bw os newer 1,965 120 132 245 265 142 210 
i ee 2,736 131 105 308 333 309 181 
PPOIRWOLE ce exeweWwSdervvscet 636 27 24 43 103 83 45 
District of Columbia ...... 1,354 86 61 201 113 165 119 
ROME GaN e604 3 5055 Sa ace 4,475 216 236 589 590 549 403 
MUMMIES CDG aA Ce Savy bawee es 5,884 295 252 683 731 667 544 
ECC eee 914 52 56 185 119 98 92 
IEE: Fis FANS oka Cee e ee 14,000 593 760 1,671 1,757 1,691 1,584 
Coc PRE ee Ee ee 6,026 296 365 828 855 745 626 
POMPOGY ea ESTEVE Oeste 4,048 212 204 643 558 529 485 
See eee ere 3,971 197 251 500 633 513 420 
POE 4 0 04.0510s.64.00Nw SO 2,874 156 130 288 410 396 325 
MPMI. 66d Ae SreN ORNS EN 4,576 176 249 461 614 543 501 
EEG Ve Nid HEUTE CEN Hi 1,394 42 53 134 165 161 108 
ET OE 4:60:04 645 ed 3,599 207 144 471 439 398 267 
po 6,623 197 236 754 799 799 452 
errr tert re 12,639 553 629 1,237 1,735 1,817 1,468 
ee 4,569 196 222 572 768 635 556 
CEEOL. 6.08 e6v ere vivashinngs 2,818 112 179 362 382 364 312 
DUEER 9.5 Vic W.Siks. eV OWS RIE 5,578 242 278 798 874 670 558 
EEE, 6 ies AAT Kc Nene neew 1,031 57 48 162 175 142 124 
ENE 06's Vere 3.55886 2,575 147 168 395 395 343 260 
RMU Sitter wisi 8i8Ous, 6.5.09 656 33 37 78 90 80 75 
ENOW EXQSHDONITO 2 ov. évcssees 625 15 18 78 90 60 46 
DOO UWS sins cveiwwsawed 6,172 223 221 583 644 684 468 
TIO WRORIOCO: oc ivcce Fascias 1,009 40 59 136 123 105 99 
PIO, DEER SSS SN ease ote 13,992 382 419 1,572 1,690 1,681 1,115 
INOPte GOPTORMNG occ ec cece 5,663 190 192 736 716 657 570 
ENOFGl IDOMOCR ic isvciccsenes 1,434 48 43 122 177 193 185 
I oh tien's 6 VAN b.0.9 016 ea[ty. 450 0'0 13,751 648 734 1,804 1,877 1,779 1,448 
IEEEON: 405 58 WA a niewcodisees 4,490 235 255 628 685 540 423 
i eee ere 2,875 187 222 464 452 343 269 
PENNBVIVGINE siiiieicvsiaes 12,111 334 525 1,347 1,476 1,446 1,041 
EOMOGO BRUAMG sicccvescceses 1,145 39 52 138 144 92 85 
ROUGH OAPOUNG 2... 6c cksee 3,550 122 180 469 464 449 337 
GUC BIOMOUN bcc cicsstess 1,174 57 38 133 182 141 149 
WOMMOBNOS. G06 8s heee Vass 4,380 171 198 638 546 542 486 
OE. cA AR eee eRe she Kee 880 19,163 991 1,000 2,394 2,590 2,120 1,605 
CU Oe eee rer ree 1,752 114 92 290 198 177 159 
WUERIEG: “OC rciehe beaks oeeee 432 15 24 43 70 49 38 
UREN NGG 055 V4 4s Be Vac 4,572 165 142 573 597 559 434 
WOSTMIRUON occ cieeieses 4,393 291 220 555 503 475 452 
WHERE VIFMIINE viccirscvveres 1,638 65 84 175 200 190 189 
WOROOUEE. Sa Nivicrerevdiussis 4,565 153 215 536 609 662 593 
WIFORMNE 8668068240 oee Res 627 35 35 76 89 81 59 


War to War 


(One of a Series) 





LeROY G. PEED, vice-president 
in charge of sales of De Soto, as 
he appeared, above, in World War 
I as a captain assigned to the 
Motor Transport section of the 
Quartermaster Corps. Peed’s war 
duties embraced the procurement 
of Army vehicles and _ trouble- 
shooting in the development and 
building of the revolutionary four- 
wheel drives. 


After the war he returned to 
Willys-Overland as manager of a 
New York retail branch. Later he 
assumed duties in Toledo as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Willys 
company and subsequently became 
general sales manager. In 1928 he 
joined Chrysler Corp. in his pres- 
ent capacity just six months after 
the creation of the corporation’s 
De Soto division. 


Minsel Heads Eaton’s 


Industrial Relations 

CLEVELAND.—Eaton Mfg. Co. 
announced last week the appoint- 
ment of Paul E. Minsel as head of 
its new industrial relations de- 
partment. 

Minsel formerly was engaged in 
personnel and labor-relations work 
with General Motors. 


July August September 
22,620 21,371 18,420 
473 355 333 
10 
22,137 21,016 18,087 
328 328 267 
106 79 63 
219 207 155 
2,778 2,193 1,852 
191 163 116 
191 309 266 
57 59 70 
108 124 156 
388 359 317 
553 506 485 
63 52 54 
1,466 1,276 992 
520 477 377 
334 316 221 
294 271 239 
288 252 153 
419 383 354 
138 121 122 
295 359 300 
538 716 642 
1,316 1,171 815 
452 348 247 
224 214 198 
539 446 339 
88 70 47 
195 153 131 
57 55 48 
51 68 71 
551 673 704 
83 76 96 
1,217 1,537 1,444 
520 518 517 
188 115 94 
1,398 1,147 950 
397 325 261 
208 153 144 
1,155 1,239 1,183 
119. 129 120 
307 313 281 
139 96 66 
359 383 316 
1,637 1,661 1,383 
143 156 140 
45 33 44 
391 447 413 
381 348 407 
183 163 121 
468 377 262 
52 52 44 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Associate Editor 

DETROIT.—The whole field of 
war workers’ problems will come 
up next Friday for discussion in 
a six-meeting conference for em- 
ploye counselors and war-plant per- 
sonnel workers at the Rackham 
Building here. 


Sponsored by 





Number of Rationed Cars Released by OPA During 1943 


The figures in this table are subject to revision upon the receipt of additional reports or revision of old reports. 


War Workers’ Problems 
Up for Discussion 
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16,927 14,635 11,437 
303 215 123 
2 : — 
16,622 14,420 11,314 
283 239 192 
67 * 51 46 
163 146 155 
1,883 1,681 1,263 
159 118 104 
245 220 138 
55 38 32 
87 70 64 
341 294 193 
461 399 308 
60 54 29 
828 751 631 
379 312 246 
191 198 157 
239 231 183 
142 156 178 
396 301 179 
96 121 133 
295 255 169 
606 534 350 
716 678 504 
196 192 185 
200 130 141 
309 273 252 
56 29 33 
140 140 108 
41 34 28 
53 38 37 
550 513 358 
66 72 54 
1,216 1,031 688 
448 335 264 
106 87 76 
748 662 556 
276 246 219 
153 152 128 
933 799 633 
96 73 58 
254 203 171 
65 59 49 
302 241 198 
1,544 1,259 979 
110 96 77 
34 24 13 
295 319 237 
276 269 216 
118 78 72 
293 196 201 
52 23 29 








of three federal judges in Mont- 


| gomery, Ala., denied an injunction 


the Automotive | 


Council for War Production in co- | 


operation with the University of 
Michigan, the conference will open 
Feb. 25 and sessions will be held 
every other Friday through May 5. 
Purpose of the conference is to 
give those in daily contact with 
workers a chance to exchange 
views with experts in a variety of 
fields. 

Dr. Margaret Elliott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will be chair- 
man. Speakers include representa- 
tives of community and govern- 
ment agencies, members of the 
industrial-relations departments of 
Princeton, Chicago and Wayne 
universities and automotive indus- 


try personnel-relations authorities. | 


In the spotlight will be situations 
that complicate workers’ lives and 
interfere with utilization of man- 
power, whether they have their 
origin in the plant or in the home. 
“Specific workers’ problems met in 
plants will form the nucleus for 
discussions. 

Other topics include housing, 
recreation, health, and adjustment 
to plant, other workers and the 


community. 
ae * * 


Strikes 
Minor strikes delayed production 


lat the Ford Rouge plant, Briggs 


and the Chrysler Tank Arsenal last 
week. Nearly 450 women struck 
for three days at the Bower Roller 
Bearing Co. in a pay classification 
dispute. : es ® 
Law Upheld 

Organized labor lost a round in 
its campaign to upset restrictive 
labor laws enacted in a number 
of states last year when a panel 








agency’s 
branch. 


asked by Alabama labor groups 
against enforcement of a new state 
law regulating union activities. 

The measure bars so-called “out- 
law” strikes and requires unions to 
file financial statements with the 
State Labor Department. 

a * * 


MESA Rebuffed 

The Mechanics’ Educational So- 
ciety of America, whose members 
struck recently for independent 
union representation on the War 
Labor Board, was rebuffed last 
week by Secretary of Labor Fran- 
ces Perkins. 

“It was impractical when we set 
up the WLB, and it is still imprac- 
tical,” she said. 


x * 


Thomas’ Friend Loses 
Ed Carey, a close friend of R. J. 
Thomas, UAW president, failed to 
win reelection as president of 
Chrysler Local 7, Thomas’ home 
local. Tom Cunningham, former 
shop committeeman, won by 140 
votes. » = = 
It’s Even Now 
The Senate passed last week a 
bill extending the ban on labor- 
union contributions in presidential 
or congressional elections to in- 
clude corporation and management 
organizations. Labor had protested 
against one-sided legislation, since 
labor contributions are barred by 
the Connally antistrike law. 


* 





WPB Consultant 


DETROIT.—Edward C. Hoenicke, 
assistant to the general manager, 
foundry division, Eaton Mfg. Co., 
here, has been appointed consul- 
tant to the War Production Board 


to direct the newly created gray- 


iron castings section of the 
forgings and _ castings 
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China! Vast, enigmatic, inscrutable... 
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He taught coolées to READ... 


Niw YEAR'S DAY, 1912, marked 
a turning point in world history 
. «+ China, an ancient Empire, be- 
came a Republic. 


But Sun Yat-sen, who took office 

: as President, realized that he had 

a republic without citizens . . . because only a scant minority 
could read. 


Then came James Yen, inheritor of Sun Yat-sen’s vision 
for his people. He, too, realized that without reading these 
people could never become a modern nation. So he found a 
way to teach them—through one of the most brilliant in- 
ventions in history. 


With scholarly skill, this greatest of China’s living teach- 
ers reduced the complex written Chinese language of more 
than 40,000 characters to 1,000... called it Pai-Hua, “the 
language of the people.” 


Today, all over China, eager millions in cities, towns and 
mud villages are reading . . . reading the new books on eco- 
nomics, geography, government and world history which 
have been written in Pai-Hua. China has become the world’s 
greatest laboratory of mass education. And the literate, dem- 
ocratic, powerful nation of which Sun Yat-sen dreamed is 
now becoming a reality. 


v v 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO another great invention in read- 
ing was made, when The American Weekly established a new 
kind of magazine editing. 


The American people had become a great democracy .. . 


through education and reading. But millions were insulated 
from much of our expanding knowledge by the abstract 
forms in which this knowledge was expressed. 


The American Weekly discovered a technique through which 
any subject .. . history, science, art, religion, or human rela- 
tions ... could be made simple, understandable, vivid and 
rememberable. In doing so it, too, opened new worlds of 
thought and accomplishment to millions. 


Today this great magazine goes every week into over 
7,750,000 homes, where its fascinating pages stimulate and 
expand this priceless habit of reading in young and old. 


Its stirring tales of love and romance, of mystery and ad- 
venture are NOT fiction .’. . but living, human documents 
about real people . . . in which readers see the life of their 
day as it is lived. 


Its articles on science, medicine, art, education and his- 
tory are as dramatic and entertaining as fiction, but so au- 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


thoritative that they are widely used in the classrooms of 
schools and colleges. 


It has been said that “What a person READS, he BELIEVES” 
. - perhaps because his first authoritative instruction comes 
from those who teach him to read. Who, then, can measure 
the influence of a magazine which has become the reading 
habit of so large a part of the American population? Who 
can doubt that the manufacturer who presents his products 
or his company to this reading and believing audience is 
using the greatest force known in advertising? 
a 


fx, _ Cock-a-Doodle-Do! 


E have asked ToThe Editor 
V4 readers for 


The American Weekly, in its new size, cer- 

7 ne tainly gets my vote of approval. It is much easier 
their opinion of The 
American Weekly 


to handle—the pages turn neatly and quickly. Ir 
in its new size. The following 


is easier to read—articles and stories are more 
concise. From cover to cover, the NEW American 
is typical of the thousands of 
letters received: 


Weekly is a decided improvement 
Sincerely, 
B.G., Detroit, Mich. 


ERICAN 
= AWEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Heaast Bioc., Cuicaco 


Ganenat Morons Bioc., Deraoir, . « . . 101 Mamierta Sr., ATLANTA 


S Winturor Sovaas, Boston 


Agcape Bupc., St. Louis . 2... 
Epison Bupc., Los Ancaces 


Hanna Bioc., CLevetann 
Heagst Bioc., San Francisco 





@ paradox among nations. Once the citadel of civilization .. . 
for centuries she slumbered in darkness. Was it because “China's Millions” bad never learned to read? 





FOB FACTORY 


War Plants For Sale 


At $2 a 5q. 


Foot? 


By A. H. Allen 


ON DEC. 31, General Motors Corp. reserves held against 
costs of reconversion of facilities to automotive production 
totaled $75,000,000, or about one-sixth of the total amount 
GM has stated it will be prepared to spend on such conver- 


sion. 
amounts in various war con- 
tracts covering the cost of 


reconverting facilities which 
were torn down to make way for 
war. It does not appear to be 
generally known, but a number of 
government contracts carry such 
provisions. 

The war’s end will see a lot of 
fine plant facilities and produc- 
tion equipment—perhaps as much 
as 40 billion dol- 
lars worth — ren- 
dered idle and 
available for 
peacetime usage. 
Many of the war- 
built industrial 
buildings, how- 
ever, were erected 
under extreme 
pressure, _ entail- 





and high-cost ma- 
terials which 


Alien 


Additional help doubtless will come from specified 


fantastic by research engineers 
in Detroit who should know. 
Now, machinery has _ been 
moved into the former foundry, 
and cylinder barrels for a liquid- 
cooled aircraft engine are being 
finished by the hundreds. 


Transformation 


Ala Quick 

A STEEL foundry in the Detroit 
area, producing armor castings for 
combat tanks, recently ran into 
difficulties with defective castings, 
so it was shut down. A few weeks 
later wreckers appeared on the 
scene, with torches and crowbars. 
In no time at all the equipment 
was completely dismantled, 
furnaces cut up for scrap, convey- 
ors pulled out of place and thrown 


ing overtime labor}on the junk heap, molding ma- 


chines hauled out of place and 
their pits filled with loads of brand 


often pushed their} new firebrick which were con- 


cost up to the neighborhood of $10 


per square foot; this against a 
normal peacetime industrial build- 
ing cost of around $3 per square 
foot. 

Hence, if Jesse Jones and his 
RFC try to peddle such property 
even on the basis of 50 percent of 
its original cost, he will not find 
many takers, since it would be a 
matter of paying $5 a square foot 
for a used building when a new 
one could be erected for 40 per- 
cent less. Perhaps 10 to 20 cents 
on the dollar will be closer to what 
the government may eventually 
realize on these war babies. Even 
that will help taxpayers a little. 

* * & 


New ‘Electrical 
Oxidation’ 

THREE DETROIT engineers 
have worked out an “electrical 
oxidation” device for removing 
broken taps and drills from work- 
pieces without damaging the piece. 
Copper tube electrode, somewhat 
smaller in diameter than the 
lodged tap or drill, is centered over 
the broken tool and lowered onto 
it. Low-voltage high-amperage 
current, transformed from regular 
power line, is fed into the electrode 
and water forced through the tube 
and out the end. 

In conjunction with a solenoid, 
an arc is struck between the 
electrode and the broken tool, 
with the result that the electrode 
actually “disintegrates” an annu- 
lar ring down through the tap 
or drill, permitting removal of 
the center cone and collapsing 
the sides so they can be removed. 
Equipment is portable and at- 
tachable to a standard drill press. 
Complete outfit originally cost 
$1,000, now has been marked 
down to 75. 


Meet Vitallium, 
New A 


ONE OF E newest alloys in 
the high-temperature field is Vital- 
lium, until recently a deep dark 
secret as far as industrial applica- 
tions were concerned. It is a Stel- 
lite-type nonferrous material, con- 
taining about 65 percent cobalt, 30 
percent chromium and 5 percent 
molybdenum, so hard that it can- 
not be machined and must be cast 
to shape. Principal war use thus 
far is in turbosupercharger blades 
or buckets, which are produced by 
the investment casting method, 
using the lost wax technique. Pos- 
sibilities are seen for its use in 
gas turbines, now being touted as 
the power plants of future rail and 
possibly automotive equipment. 

One report published on gas 
turbines declared a suitable gas 
turbine power plant for an auto- 
mobile, if it could be designed, 
would occupy no more space than 
the glove box on the average car. 
This is dismissed as _ utterly 


veniently at hand. 

Now, machinery has been 
moved into the former foundry, 
and cylinder barrels for a liquid- 
cooled aircraft engine are being 
finished by the hundreds. 


Incentive Pay 


Works Well 

INCENTIVE PAY system in- 
stalled in the Farmingdale (N. Y.) 
plant of Republic Aviation, Inc., 
resulted in a bonus of 13.5 percent 
for November and 19.4 percent for 
December to workers there. In 
spite of this, the local CIO union 
is viciously attacking the plan, 
claiming that standards are too 
high, that the bonus does not pro- 
vide sufficient reward and all the 
other trouble-inspiring arguments 
unions can dream up to throw at 
incentive plants. 

It is alleged that Delmar Garst, 
of the CIO International union, 
who served as a member of the 
WLB review committee passing 
on the plan last summer, actually 
refused to attend two meetings 
of the committee and deliberately 
attempted to hold up approval 
of incentives. 

* 


Interlude 

So serious is the theft of tools, 
materials and parts by workers 
becoming at some plants that an 
aircraft company plant manager 
recently declared: “We expect 
that we will come to work some 
morning and find a B-89 miss- 
ing!” 


* * 


Auto Council Opposes 


Freight Class Revision 


WASHINGTON.—The Automo- 
tive Council for War Production 
opposed last week proposals for 
new freight classifications made in 
the report of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner. 

New classifications would inter- 
fere with output for war, it was 
contended by the council. 
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are YOU 


USED 


consider well 


in the market for a 


CAR? 


the following 


10 POINTS 


before 


1 Because there haven't been any new 
cars available, the prices of i941 cars 
are still considered “NEW MODELS” and 
because of that fact, the PRICING of these 
models has been TAKEN AWAY FROM THE 
DEALERS and that so-called private owners 
are establishing THEIR VALUES on these 
cars, prices are rising higher and higher for 
no other reason except GREED. 


The value of any used car is deter- 

mined by only three things—YEAR, 
MODEL, CONDITION and the amount of 
UNUSED TRANSPORTATION. ... There- 
fore it is to your BEST INTEREST to buy 
from a RESPONSIBLE DEALER, who has 
carefully rebulit all UNUSED TRANSPOR- 
TATION possible into the car he Is selling 
and GUARANTEES THAT VALUE TO YOU. 


3 You are then getting the performance 
you are entitied to from the car you 
purohase from a RESPONSIBLE DEALER 
+ » » plus eliminating the hazard of buying 
a “cat In the bag.” The dealer who sells 
you a Used Car MUST stand behind his 
GUARANTEE to stay in business. His 
— of cars is YOUR PROTEC- 


4 Every car that Is sold by the members 
ef the Marin Co. Motor Car Dealers 
Association is carefully reconditioned at an 
average cost per car of about $100, thus 
putting ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 


MARIN COUNTY MOTOR 


buying! 


inte each Used Car sold. REMEMBER 

AVERAGE 1041 Models have now run 30,000 

miles or more. Why pay approximately the 

same price for a PRIVATE car and lose 
the reconditioning cost? 

5 By purchasing a guaranteed car from 

@ responsible local merchant you greatly 
reduce the cost of operation because of the 
careful reconditioning thereby adding to your 
value at time of purchase. PRIVATE 

PARTIES do not have service departments 

and mechanics to do this work. 

6 A USED CAR IS NO BETTER than 

the GUARANTEE of the DEALER WHO 

SELLS ITI 

7 All the DEALERS listed below GUAR- 

ANTEE thelr CARS and operate SERV- 

ICE departments to back the guarantee. 

a All the dealers listed below are respon- 

sible merchants to whom you can look 
for redress and fair treatment. 

o@ ANY MEMBER OF THE MARIN CO. 

MOTCR CAR DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
whose name is hereby listed, can arrange 
REASONABLE FINANCING to cover the 
purchase of your used car. 
aa Consider well, when you Invest your 

money In a car, ALL the ADVAN- 

TAGES OF BUYING YOUR CAR FROM 

A RESPONSIBLE DEALER who will be 

right here to give you fair treatment 

AFTER THE SALE. 

DEALERS ASSOCIATION: 
MARIN MOTORS 
RHODES GARAGE 
ROSSI GARAGE 


VOGUE MOTOR ©O. 
JAMES RUSSELL 


TAMALPAIS MOTOR SALES 


HERE’S HOW dealers in San 
individual used car sales 
ge ad in the 


War Research 





Rafael, Calif., have attacked the individual-to- 
roblem in thelr territory. ? 
Rafael In 


av This is a reproduction of 


to Aid Little 


In Postwar, James Says 


CLEVELAND. — Armament re- 
search and development will con- 
tribute little to civilian goods im- 
provement, W. S. James, president 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers and chief engineer of Stude- 
baker Corp., told newspaper men 
here last week. 

“Probably the chief reason for 
this is that the ordnance engi- 
neer must concentrate on per- 
formance,” said James, who was 
here to address the Cleveland 
section of the SAE. “The auto- 
motive engineer strives for better 
performance, yes, but he first 
must consider costs, reliability 
and durability. 

“Progress of aircraft in both 
World War I and II furnishes ex- 
amples. Between 1917 and 1918 
many years of normal research 
crammed into aviation. Yet it was 
not until 10 years later that air- 
craft was widely adapted to civil- 
ian purposes. 

“The millions of dollars now be- 
ing poured into faster and faster 
combat planes offer no apparent 
civilian benefit. A bomber such as 
the Flying Fortress is far too ex- 
pensive to build and operate to fit 
into normal commercial airline 
economy. Bombers are primarily 
designed to carry compact, heavy 
loads. You have an entirely differ- 
ent set of objectives when you de- 
sign for passenger or freight 
movement. 

“The multiple-drive trucks 
Studebaker manufactures for the 

are another illustration. 


Army 
Multiple drives were perfected 





PORTION of the large tract of land 
The acreage selected is 


new automotive proving grounds. 
Kenosha in Walworth County, Wis. 


purchased by Nash Motors for its 


26 miles from 


for off-the-road driving. ... But 
we can’t conceive of a large post- 
war market for them. No shipper 
will pay the extra cost of posi- 
tive power on more than two 
wheels when he has no use for a 
multiple-drive over American 
highways. 

“One general misconception pic- 
tures the engineer as leading the 
public rather than the other way 
around. The public must create a 
need for an invention before the 
inventor can contribute anything 
worthwhile. Thus, it is in the war 
period. The engineer is working to 
fill a specific need for his cus- 
tomer, Uncle Sam. When the war 
ends, the need disappears along 
with the customer. The engineer 
must then either starve or go back 
to work for the American con- 
sumer. He soon finds that his new 
boss has an entirely different ap- 
petite than the gods of war.” 

Before the SAE, James said that 
mounting taxes will be a princi- 
pal concern of the postwar auto- 
motive engineer. 

“He will be faced,” said the 
speaker, “with the necessity of 
lowering transportation costs while 
additional state and federal taxes 
threaten to rob him of his gains.” 

Although James feels military 
developments offer scant help to 
the engineer in his constant strug- 
gle to raise automobile values, he 
said he did find some encouraging 
factors in postwar forecasts. One, 
he explained, concerned additional 
express highways. 

“Studies disclose a rapid loss in 
miles per gallon when the number 
of traffic stops per mile is in- 
creased,” he continued. 


Obituaries 
Heart Attack Fatal 


To Leroy Hannah 


LOUISVILLE.—Leroy J. Han- 
nah, 61, formerly in the sales or- 
ganization of the Chrysler Corp., 
and former Louisville dealer and 
distributor, died here Feb. 12 as 
he planned for the opening of a 
new dealership here. 

Mr. Hannah had just recently 
returned to Louisville and had 
formed the L. J. Hannah Co. to 
handle Dodge and Plymouth cars 
and Dodge trucks, and was in the 
new showroom when the heart at- 
tack came. 









Chrysler Division 
Names O’Malley 
Asst. Sales Chief 


DETROIT.— David A. Wallace a 
president of the Chrysler division, 
announced the appointment of 
Joseph A. O’Mal- = 
ley as assistant 
general sales 
manager of the 
division. O’Malley 
will continue to 
function as vice- 
president of the 
Industrial Engine 
division and the 
Marine Engine 
division. 

O'Malley has 
earned the title 
of one of Amer- 
ica’s super-salesmen as a result of 
his achievements as the Chrysler 
division’s liaison officer with the 
United States government in the 
last two and a half years. In that 
period, the Chrysler division has 
sold to the government war mate- 
rials and civilian defense equip- a 
ment of the division’s own design 
totaling over $100,000,000. Virtually 
all of this business has been han- 
dled by O’Malley. 

O’Malley joined Chrysler division 
in 1934 as assistant regional man- 
ager in Boston, with a background 
of 14 years as a distributor in 
Pittsburgh. In July, 1935, when the 
division opened its New York 
branch, the Chrysler New York Co., 
O’Malley was sent there as vice- 
president and general manager. 

In 1938 he was selected to head 
the Chrysler Detroit Co. In July, 
1940, Chrysler moved O’Malley to 
Chicago as assistant sales manager. 
Chrysler had recently discontinued 
its branch operation in Chicago in 
favor of a direct dealer plan. 


Financing Off 
23 Percent on 
New Autos 


WASHINGTON.—A decrease of 
23 percent in the number of new 
passenger cars financed by sales 
finance companies was reported 
for December, 1943, compared with 
the preceding month, and the dol- 
lar volume of paper acquired in 
this type of financing decreased 19 
percent, according to figures just 
released by the director of the 
census. 

The number of used passenge 
cars financed rose slightly while 
the volume of paper acquired 
showed virtually no change. 


New commercial vehicles 
financed dropped 68 percent in 
number and 32 percent in dollar 
volume of paper acquired, from 
November, 1943. The number of 
used commercial cars financed 
during the final month of 1943 was 
8 percent over the number re- 
corded for the preceding month, 
and the dollar volume of paper 
acquired was up 25 percent. 


The volume of retail automo-~ 
tive outstandings held by sale 
finance companies on Dec. 31, 1943 
was slightly (2 percent) less than 
that reported for the end of Nov. 
1943. The index which for three 
successive months had remained at 
= lowered to 13 for the year- 
end. 
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J. A. O'Malley 






































































































Gillette Tire F orming 


Own Sales Setup 


NEW YORK.—With the estab- 
lishment of a Gillette tire division 
by the United States Rubber Co! 
on Jan. 1, 1944, 
a field sales 
organization re- 
sponsible only 
for Gillette sales 
and distribution 
has been organ- 
ized, Walter D. 
Baldwin, sales 
manager of the 
division an- 
nounced last A 
week. y 


meetings is now being held across 
the country with Gillette jobbers 
and sales organizations by Bald- 
win, at which time Gillette’s 1944 
sales and merchandising plans wil@® 
be released. 






Read the Classified Want Ads—sedi 
inside back cover of this issue. - 


a 
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 WUOT OFF THE PRESS! 


Another valuable wartime 
transportation aid from 


STUDEBAKER 


ERE’S a new, specially prepared, 

illustrated, 52-page handbook 
— “Wartime Information for the 
Delivery Truck Operator.” It has 
been acclaimed as one of the most 
useful home-front helps to the war 
effort in the transportation field. 

It tells delivery truck operators ex- 
actly what, when, and where they may 
deliver—summarizes and interprets 
government regulations affecting 
truck operations—offers helpful sug- 
gestions on the care and mainte- 
nance of all makes of motor trucks. 


© WORRY 
Paes 


This handbook is one of the many 
continuing special services that Stude- 
baker has been offering the public 
through its dealers, ever since the war 
began. It supplements—and effec- 
tively implements—Studebaker’s ex- 
tensive and consistent advertising in 
newspapers, farm papers, national 
magazines and radio. For a free sam- 
ple copy of “Wartime Information 
for the Delivery Truck Operator,” 
see any Studebaker dealer or write to 
Studebaker Truck Division, Depart- 
ment AN-2, South Bend 27, Indiana. 


r 


f 
\ 


| gpouT YOUR AUTOMOBILE {P 
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Ohio Loses 888 Dealers 
Since Peak Year of ’41 


COLUMBUS, O.—Licenses issued 
to new-car dealers in 1943 totaled 
1,789, compared with 2,677 in the 
peak year of 1941, it was revealed 


Ration Board for Dealers 
Delayed in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — Appointment 
of a central ration board for 
dealers has been delayed as a re- 
sult of objections by some local 
board chairmen throughout the 
city, Martin Bury, president of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn., announced last week. 


He said that though State OPA 
efficials like the idea, the local 
protests may cause abandonment 
of the project altogether. In that 
event, Bury said, hardship cases 
will be specially handled by local 
boards. He added that dealers dis- 
satisfied with their allotments will 
have the privilege of appealing 
local board decisions to the OPA 
State Administrative Office in this 
city. 





You have many 
fo say to management-men. 


... things that will help them do a better job today ... things that 
will help them do a better job when they go back to making their 


last week in the annual report of 
the Ohio Dealers & Salesmen’s Li- 
censing department. 


Used-car dealers licensed totaled 
1,125, compared with 1,355; sales- 
men, 1,140, compared with 8,443. 

During the year, the applications 
of 34 dealers were rejected, fines 
were imposed on 26 for dealing 
without a license and 15 dealers 
were brought before the board and 
admonished. Licenses of three deal- 
ers were suspended and two were 
revoked. 

The board made 132 investiga- 
tions since July 16 on violations 
reported by dealers and their asso- 
ciation. George Bobb was elected 
president of the board for the 
ensuing year, and C. A. Lenz, Ford 
dealer in Cleveland, was appointed 
a member for three years. The 
term of C. C. Cron, of Celina, 
expired Jan. 12. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 





Cars Drained from East 


Seen Glutting Midwest 

NEW YORK. — Used cars 
drained out of this area are now 
beginning to pile up in the Mid- 
west, with their retail sale there 
considerably slowed up as a re- 
sult of war production schedule 
changes and other factors, ac- 
cording to word in dealer circles 
here. 

The once-heavy Midwest used- 
car demand has slackened up to 
such an extent, according to one 
report, that some of the men en- 
gaged in the formerly lucrative 
East-West used-car traffic are 
now even consideraing return of 
some of the vehicles to the East. 





Barnes Is New Chief 


Of GM Proving Grounds 


DETROIT.—Appointment of H. 
H. Barnes as director of the prov- 
ing ground section of General Mo- 
tors at Milford, Mich., was an- 
nounced last week by Charles L. 
McCuen, vice-president in charge 
of engineering. 


Barnes succeeds Ernest E. Wil- 


back cover) will solve your problem. |Son who died recently. 


peacetime products too. 


You can interest them mightily if you tell them how the things you 
make will serve them to advantage ... how they can step up produc- 
tion, reduce costs, eliminate antiquated methods, gear their enter- 


prise for coming competition. 


In this BW audience you will find the men who successfully con- 
verted their organizations to war necessity and who will shoulder 
the tasks of reconversion. To such men you have a great many things 


to say. 


And one 








best place to 


F lat License-Tag Fee 
Proposed in N.Y. Bill 


ALBANY. — Declaring that the 
automobile in our present mode of 
living is no longer a luxury but a 
necessity, Assemblyman William M. 
Stuart, of Steuben, has introduced 
a bill in the New York Legislature 
which would provide for a flat $10 
annual license fee for passenger 
car plates. 


Stuart stated: 


“Our present formula for fixing 
the fees based on the weight of a 
car may have been fair in the early 
days of the automobile, when it 
was considered as a luxury for the 
rich and that the heavier the car 
the more damage in wear and tear 
it might inflict on the highway was 
a reasonable theory. However, 
neither of these theories are cor- 
rect today. ... 


“If we are to treat motor taxes 
as a special privilege tax and have 
them distributed according to 
benefits received and ones ability 


















































































to pay, certainly a differential in 
the cost of license plates is not 
fair or just. Proportionate payment 
for use of the highways is clearly 
reflected in the levying of the gaso- 
line tax, where the more a car 
owner uses the highways the more 
he pays in taxes by buying gas.” 

Stuart said that his bill provides 
for equal treatment for everyone 
and would produce a saving to 
every car owner of New York 
State, without seriously curtailing 
to any degree the state’s income. 


Wartime Woes 
Ruled Out As 


Lease Breaker 


CHICAGO.—An automobile deal- 
er is not justified in breaking a 
lease on the grounds that wartime 
restrictions have made his busi- 
ness more difficult and less profit- 
able, it was ruled recently by the 
Illinois Supreme Court. 

The decision was given in a 
case involving Bernard Bros., auto- 
mobile dealer, which closed its 
branch at 22-24 S. Front St., High- 
land Park, and ceased paying rent 
on the property after government 
restrictions were imposed on the 
sale of automobiles. The dealer, 
whose headquarters are in Evans- 
ton, had leased the Highland Park 
property in 1940 for five years from 
Maj. Joseph B. Deibler. 

“Whatever may have been the 
extent of the power of the director 
of priorities to impose restrictions 
on the manufacture and sale of 
automobiles,” the Supreme Court 
said, “it could hardly be said to 
be an act of God. 

“It would certainly be an inno- 
vation to establish a rule that all 
lessees, affected in the same way, 
were relieved from the obligations 
of their leases. It would be most 
difficult to suggest a _ business 
which has not been affected in 
some way by the prevailing con- 
ditions. 

“It is common knowledge that 
retail business generally and of 
every kind has been made difficult 
and, no doubt, on the whole, less 
profitable, by innumerable restric- 
tions and governmental regula- 
tions. If all such merchants and 
others, for that reason, are to be 
relieved of the obligations of their 
contracts, then every butcher, 
grocer, merchant, and other dealer 
could abandon his lease with im- 
punity.” 

When the case first went into 
the courts, Judge Eugene Holland, 
of the Municipal Court, sustained 
the belief that restriction on the 
sale of cars justified a tenant in 
breaking his lease. The Appellate 
Court reversed this, but granted a’ 
certificate of importance to the 
State Supreme Court, which has 
sustained the Appellate Court and 
held the tenant liable. 


Seiberling Splits Duties 
Of Late W. E. Palmer 

AKRON.—Directors of Seiberling 
Rubber Co. have named new offi- 
cers to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of W. E. Palmer, the 
company’s secretary and assistant 
treasurer, it was announced last 
week by J. P. Seiberling, president. 
Under a new program dividing 


things 


soy them: 
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Business Week will deliver your advertising messages to more 
management-men, per advertising dollar, than any other general 
business magazine, popular news magazine, or general magazine 
of any kind. ; 

Business Week is the only news magazine sold as a business 


service exclusively to management-men. (It is not on sale at 


newsstands.) 


Business Week is all business ... its editors are all business 


writers . .. its readers are all business men. 


duties of the office, W. P. Seiber 
ling, accessories and repair mate- 
rials sales manager, becomes secre- 
tary. H. E. Thomas, who has 
served since 1927 as assistant sec- 
retary under Palmer, is assistan 
treasurer. 

W. A. M. Vaughan continues as 
vice president and treasurer, and 
other offices remain unchanged. 

Seiberling, a son of F. A. Seiber- 
ling, company chairman, has bee 
with the company since its found- 
ing in 1921. 


Canton Dealers Sell 


265 Cars in Month 

CANTON, O.—Stark county 
automobile dealers disposed of 19 
new cars and 246 used vehicles i 
January, according to the report 
of Clerk of Courts C. Frank 
Sherrard. 












I, THE last few years an old enemy has 
been leading a new attack and causing plenty of 
engine trouble. 


Missing, bucking, rough-running, and heavy con- 
sumption of gas and oil have become general com- 
plaints. Piston varnish, clogged and sticky piston 
rings, sticky valves, clogged oil lines—one thing after 
another has plagued car owners and repairmen alike. 


Research engineers of the car manufacturers, oil 
refiners and parts makers have determined the cause 
of the trouble. It is sludge. 


What is sludge? Well, a simpler name for it (and a 
dictionary definition) is mud. In spite of air cleaners, 
dirt — plain, dirty dirt — dust and other contaminat- 
ing materials are sucked into the engine. Dilution of 
oil in the crankcase also becomes more serious in 
these days of fewer driving miles and slower speeds. 


es 
PREVENTIVE SERVICE 


ae ee ba 
Colliers 


FOR MOTOR CAR OWNERS 
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ITS NAME Is;7 MUD 


As the crankshaft whips up the mixture of dirt, 
dilution and oil, the result is an emulsion which, 
under engine heat, turns to mud. 


This engine mud fastens upon pistons and valve 
stems, lodges in the ring grooves, and gets into the 
oil lines. Some of it forms hard carbon; some appears 
as a black or gray, soft, grease-like substance; as a 
gummy, sticky mass; as clear or colored “varnish” 
films; or in any one of a number of forms. 


What's to do about it?... Simply give your motor 
more frequent lubrication, internal cleaning and 
check-up. The less you drive, the more your car 
requires this sensible, preventive service. 


Driving fewer, slower miles runs the motor at subnormal tem- 


oil peratures. Crankcase dilution increases. Condensation adds to 
regularly ¥ Oe @ crankcase dilution. Oil should be changed more frequently on 


either a mileage or time basis. 


Clean and re-oil cleaner, and check oil filter element (renew if 


4 “bt, (, - \ necessary) at every oil change. 


An engine purge is usually the simplest way to remove accumu- 


R ; J t, tal , lated sludge and carbon formations. Some sludge conditions, due 


to long neglect, require opening the engine for thorough cleaning 


by hand. 


Wake preguent checks etm ack Have your service man regularly check your carburetor adjust- 


ment, ig..ition and cooling systems, including thermostats. 
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Seattle Dealers Confident 


DuBois, New Association President, Says 


Service Is Goal for 1944 


SEATTLE.—With very few new|cooperating with the war agen- 
cars to sell and the used-car busi-|cies, promising that this attitude 
ie aoe brisk, automobile deal-| would be continued during this 
ers in S area year. 
nevertheless enter 7 “Seattle dealers,” he continued, 
1944 with confi- “were the first to adopt the 
somes sm ts > ‘priority plan’ in servicing and re- 
- na ‘bl 0 do pairing of war workers’ cars. This 
all possible for plan, worked out jointly with the 
the war effort. War Production Transport Com- 

Dealers are in mission, enables the war workers to 
@ position to help procure from his transportation 
Siek Dod said committee a priority certificate. 
press and petition have been Hudson distribu: When this certificate is presented 
abridged by the statute, in viola- tor, recently oe nit a. oe a of aT ie jobs 
tion of the thirteenth and four-| “gERVING THROUGH SCIENCE” is the keynote of United States Rubber elected president Dick DuBois . the ae. a a ee 
teenth amendments to the U. S.|Co.’s display of war products at Rockefeller Center, New Y of the Seattle 4 
Constitution. enter, New York. The massive 0 Seattle dealers also have been 

windows contain many new developments designed to help save the lives of Automobile Dealers Assn., “by see- f substantial help in fosteri nd 

Judge Sackmann ruled the pro-|our fighting men and is proof of the wide variety of products which th ing to it that all cars are kept acon tin, th o th rid pl 
vision of the law requiring infor-| company makes for the war effort. “|running. This will be our goal this na —~ “til ated acti ay in 
oe 3 — unions is uncon- year, just as it has been since the oo tole aanea? activey 
stitutional, e petitioners said ;. Pearl Harbor. Maintenance of war : 
they expected Attorney General Grammes & Sons Gets a awarded the workers cars is essential to the| “The majority of dealers are 
Ireland to appeal this decision and| Army-Navy E More than a billion pieces of war | W@t- They must be kept running.” Sains c teen ae ee ps 
poe J - — arguments upholding}; ALLENTOWN, Pa.—L. F-| products have been furnished by| President DuBois lauded the ly of wane oars ‘on bend, they are 

“Business in the service depart- 
ments is generally good. Since 
cars cannot be replaced, owners 
are taking good care of their cars, 
keeping them in repair. This has 
increased such business. Many 
dealers, realizing that the service 
departments must maintain thei 
establishments, have either en- 
larged such departments or plan 
doing so. 

“The best figures available indi- 
cate that nearly 90 percent of 
work done in service shops of the 
automobile dealers is for holders 
of B and C cards.” 

DuBois served as vice president 
of the dealer group during 1943 and 
has long been active in association 
welfare. 


Elliott Confers 
With Dealers on 


Postwar Plans 


BIRMINGHAM. — Postwar plan- 
ning was part of the objective of 
a recent swing through the South 
by K. B. Elliott, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Studebaker 
Corp., he said, in calling on 
Douglas Kirpatrick jr., president, 
and R. J. Jones, vice-president of 
Cruse-Crawford Mfg. Co., local 
Studebaker dealers. 

“Studebaker’s war-production 
activities have of course sup- 
planted the company’s normal 
peacetime production of cars and 
trucks,” Elliott said. “It is neces- 
sary, however, that all business 
men consider their heavy respon- 
sibilities in planning for the re- 
conversion to civilian production 
at the end of the war... .” 

Elliott added that the South 
offered fine possibilities for post- 
war development and that he was 
conferring with dealers and others 
in reference to this. 









Labor Appeals 
To High Court 
On Colo. Law 


DENVER.—An appeal from the 
Sept. 7 decision of District Judge 
Charles C. Sackmann, in which 
portions of the Colorado “labor 
peace” act of 1943 were upheld and 
other parts found uncontitutional, 
was filed in the Colorado Supreme 
Court last week by the AFL, the 
CIO and local labor organizations. 
Defendants in the appeal are the 
State Industrial Commission and 
Gail Ireland, attorney general. 


The brief charges that the rights 
of free assembly, free speech, free 



















































































Va. Directors 
Hold Meeting 


RICHMOND, Va. — A special all- 
day meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Automotive Trade Assn. 
of Virginia, of which Walter J. 
Wilkins, of Norfolk, is president, 
was held here last week. 


& 
Milwaukee Is DEBT FREE W. G. King and Charles B. Rob 
ertson, of Richmond, are members 
of the board of directors. These 


are two directors from each of 
the congressional districts of the 





Milwaukee is unusual among the major Needing less for local taxes in the future, State. Two of the directors are 
a ; members of the Virginia General 
cities — the largest debt free city in Milwaukee will have more for jobs and Assembly, now tn Soames Bere, 

They are Senator Charles T. Moses, 


America. Milwaukee will have the money paychecks and goods. This is just one of of Aygemases, 1S Dee 2a 
don R. Wyatt. Headquarters of 


many advantages which will make Milwau- the automobile dealers’ association 
y & u is in Richmond, with John E. 


kee one of the better post-war markets—a Raines, executive vice-president of 
the association, as general manager. 


to finance post-war plans for municipal 


projects without holding out the tin cup 


strategic place to locate a plant or to build 


at Washington. Milwaukee is already in a Fenn Named Director 


eas ; a solid custom i ° 
position to achieve a $22,000,000 post-war Homer totlewing. Of Edo Aircraft 
we . BUTLER, Pa.—F is H. ‘ 
program to take up any slack in industrial president of the American eae 


Car Co., has been elected a direct 
employment—and on a cash basis. The Milwaukee Journal in the Edo Aircraft Corp. Edo ‘is 


engaged in the manufacture of sea- 


READ IN 9 OUT OF 10 HOMES plane floats and parts for govern- 
ments of the United States. 


F you know Roman history at all, you know it 

roughly covers a period of a thousand years, split 
sharply in the middle shortly before the birth of 
Christ. 


For the first five centuries Rome thought of itself as a 
free Republic; this phase, marked by the self-reliance 
and dynamic individualism of the people, was the 
period of achievement. 


For the next 500 years the government hardened into 
an autocracy; under the paternalism of the Empire 
both hope and ambition in the people gave way to 
pessimism — and this was the period of decline. 


“Then,” writes an observant historian, “came the 
closing scene. The Roman peace was succeeded by a 
half-century of military anarchy in which business 
was disrupted and wealth redistributed. To meet the 
demands of the soldiers and of the growing bureau- 
cracy, the government resorted to repeated devalu- 
ations of the currency, accompanied by increasing 
taxation. 


“The energetic middle class was hard hit,” our his- 
torian goes on, “and the poor were further impov- 
erished. Finally there was complete regimentation in 
a totalitarian state. The heart had gone out of the 
people, and the Empire crumbled.” 


There were no newspapers in Old Rome, to stand 
watch on government and to warn the people of en- 
croachments on their rights. As for that, there were 
no free newspapers in Fascist New Rome, which is one 
reason it went Fascist and has now collapsed. 


But there are newspapers in America — fighting news- 
papers, vigilant and fearless on the side of the people’s 
liberties — free newspapers, unmatched in their effi- 
ciency of news coverage and news interpretation. 


Hearst Newspapers are proud to be of that service- 
able company, whose mission it is not alone to be on 
guard in the American people’s interest, but also to 
herald the signs and possibilities of their further ad- 
vance. 


In more than a dozen of the gteat key cities of the 
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nation, Hearst Newspapers have served their readers 
so well for so long, the nearly 5,000,000 families they 
reach hold them in special regard. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or frust- 
worthy editorial counsel they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 
with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


SOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied tasks of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and service- 
able to the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these “firsts”: 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
photographs as a part of news-story coverage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first devel- 
oped the cartoon into a regular strip, and 
then into the comic pages which have be- 
come such a factor in American life. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered 


the use of color in news and editorial 
columns. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
full-time foreign correspondents to assure 
full coverage of news from beyond our 
borders. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that developed 
the first complete Sunday supplement. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
regular by-line writers and columnists to 
provide specialized coverage of important 
subjects such as finance, radio, politics, en- 
tertainment, soctety, etc. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
and developed the idea of special feature:, 
such as serial stories, household hints col- 
ummns, cooking news, etc. 


Serving the American People—their Freedom, Security and Progress—by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 

BALTIMORE AMERICAN ( 
Sunday Evening and Sunday 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST DETROIT TIMES 
Evening Evening and Sunday 


BOSTON ADVERTISER LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
Sunday Morning and Sunday 


Morning and Evening 


BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 


PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Evening and Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 


Evening 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Morning and Sunday 








AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 


George-Murray Bill 
kixpected to Pass 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


IN THE OPINION of shrewd Washington legislative 
observers, the George-Murray bill to guarantee speedy 
settlement of war contract termination claims is, in the 
main, definitely headed toward enactment by Congress. 

The subject of joint study by Army, Navy and 
Congressional experts for®——————— 
several months, this legisla- 


tion is seen here as the 
nearest possible solution to the 
problem. 


Designed to overcome one of the 
stumbling blocks to the return of 
industry to peacetime work and 
to prevent a sharp slackening of 
employment, the bill, in addition to 
creating a separate government 
agency to supervise termination 
of war contracts and immediate 
payment of 90 percent of contract 
termination claims, would also 


permit company-wide settlements 
where a business holds more than 
one government contract. 


Contract settlements would be 
final except for fraud, but would 
be subject to renegotiation for 
excessive profits under the Rene- 
gotiation Act. The General Ac- 
counting Office would be author- 
ized to examine all the records of 
the contracting agencies relating to 
settlements to see that payments 
conformed to the settlements and 
whether settlements 


any were 
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hold up payments 
examination. 


during 


? * * 


Result of Work 


By 2 Committees 


The measure is the product of 
investigations by the Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, of which Senator George 
Planning, of 
which Senator 
George is chair- 


mittee of 
Senate Military 
Affairs Commit- 
tee, of which Sen- 
ator Murray is 
head. 

The same 
problem is be- 
Ullman ing studied by 

Bernard Baruch 
for War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes. Baruch’s report is ex- 
pected within a short time. 

Under the new measure, an of- 
fice of contract termination set- 
tlement would be created with a 
director at its head. It would su- 
pervise the terminations by all 
agencies which have made war 
contracts, requiring compliance 





conceived in fraud, but could not| with the policy proposed in the | termination, and proper advance 
its} bill. 


* * + 


Provides for Speed 


In Payment 


In order to provide adequate 
interim financing of the operations 
of the contractors, the measure 
would establish as government 
policy the principle that the con- 
tractors should receive not less 
than 90 percent of their claims 
within 30 days after the claim is 


man, and the war| filed. Contractors who overstated 
contracts subcom-| their claims would be charged 12 
the] percent interest on the excess, in 


the interest of promoting caution 
in making the claims. 

In a joint statement, the two 
authors of the bill declared that 
its enactment would “not only help 
war production, but also will pro- 
vide a strong foundation for 
achieving full employment in the 
post-war period.” 

“If properly administered,” 
they said, “the act will guarantee 
speedy settlement of all termina- 
tion claims, adequate working 
capital during the period between 
termination and final settlement, 
quick removal of war materials 
from war plants after contract 





The backbone of our business 


is stronger 





. © 


The backbone of our business—and the backbone of 
your business—is customer satisfaction. 


In our case, it’s the satisfaction of Packard owners. 


And Packard owners, we're glad to say, are stronger 
than ever in their preference for Packards. 


We aren’t guessing when we say that. We know. 


We went out and got the facts, through an inde- 
pendent research organization. After a nation-wide 
investigation, they found out how Packard cars are 
standing up under duration driving—how Packard 
owners feel about their cars—how Packard service is 
measuring up under wartime handicaps. 

We asked for the truth—the plain, unvarnished 
truth. That’s the only way to know exactly where 
you stand. 

The results exceeded our highest expectations. 
Packard cars are doing a great job for their owners, 
and so are Packard dealers. Virtually every*sPackard 
owner plans to buy another Packard after the war. 


Our post-war plant layouts indicate that Packard 


than ever 








capacity after Victory will be thirty to fifty per cent 
greater than our pre-war capacity. Packard dealers 
will have more cars to sell, to meet the big post-war 


demand. 


We go out and get the facts about ourselves—that’s 
good business for us. Why don’t you get the facts 
about us? That’s good business for you. 


ASK THE MAN WHO 
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notice after termination. 

“Both industry and labor, wit 
whom we have consulted very 
closely in drawing up the bill, 
urge that it be acted upon a 4 
quickly as possible.” 

Among other things, the bill pro- 
poses the policy that Congres 
shall maintain constant surveil- 
lance, through its appropriate com- = 
mittees, over the contract termina 
tion program. 

And Congress likes that. 

* * * 


Distributors Told 
To Plan Now 


Distributors — wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and operators of service 
establishments—all basking in a 
profitable sellers’ market today, 
must plan for the time when the 
must operate in a critical buyers’ 
market. 

That warning comes from sound, 
conservative business analysts here 
in Washington. 

Diametrically different from 
today’s functions of merely filling 
orders, they say, peacetime mer- 
chandising processes call for 
stmiulating a demand. 

Citing the postwar aims for high 
level employment and profits, one 
commerce expert said: 

“If these goals are to be reached, 
the distributive and service trades 
must account for a sizeable share 

of the national product. They mus 
employ a far greater number of 
people than ever before. 

“All this indicates a standard of 
living higher than we have ever 
attained. It also indicates a na- 
tional income, the spending of 
which should support a larger dis- 
tributive system than we have ever 
known. All the old types as well 
as new Ones will seek their share 
of tomorrow’s fatter purses.” 

* * * 


Wholesalers Advised 
To End Waste 


Wholesalers are advised to re- 
view their operating techniques 
with an eye to streamlining them. 
They must seek to eliminate all 
possible waste motion in their 
work processes. Retailers are re- 
minded that consumers have 
learned many lessons during this 
war on the care of their posses- 
sions, on the use of substitutes, on 
doing without. 

Retailers must recognize that, 
while they have experienced no 
difficulty in moving all kinds of 
products from good to fair to 
poor, people have not been un- 
aware of the shifts in quality. 
With quality merchandise avail- 
able, they will be a canny and 
wary lot. 

In the service field all have had 
quick, easy profits since Pearl Har- 
bor. They have had their troubles, 
but trade has flocked to them. 
Consumers have stood for poor 
service. They won’t after the war. 

In the peacetime era there will 
be cvailable vast funds and vast 
wants. The assured combination of 
savings and wants is spurring in- 
dustry on to plan for the gigantic 
task of producing civilian goods as 
quickly as possible after its war 
work is finished. It should be an 
equal spur to distributors to think 
of their responsibilities in the re- 
conversion period, not only as 
sellers of goods and services but 
also as employers. 

As always, the most successful 
in serving this buyers’ market will 
be those who offer the best value, 
be it measured by quality, service, 
variety or price. 

* * 















































































President Backed 
On Oil Problem 


Most folks hereabouts believe 
the President is right in saying 
we cannot make a political issue 
out of the fact that our domestic 
oil supplies are being rapidly de- 
pleted, and that the fact of such 
depletion justifies the step taken 
by the government in agreeing to 
finance construction of a pipeline 
across Arabia and arranging with 
American-owned companies for the 
creation of an oi! reserve for mili- 
tary use. 


A Reminder 
Of Old Days 


Like a strange echo from prewar 
times in this country comes the 
news that the British House of@ 
Commons has been debating the 
wisdom of banning roadside ad- 
vertising. 


* * 
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ASKING THE PEOPLE WHO 
HAVE TO PAY FOR THE 
POSTWAR PLANNING... 


‘Tuts is the open season for starry-eyed speculation on Wellsian concepts . . . super-cities 
of glass towers linked by lofty roadways, small homes decked for helicopters, public works of magnificent magnitude. The 
planners ponder, pull political strings, ana commissioners consider. And the common people are expected to grin and bear 
up under the bills for civic betterment . . . Philadelphia is an old city, ripe for changes, and with no lack of changers. But 
The Inquirer had the simple idea that the average citizen might have his own ideas of postwar improvements, invited 
suggestion . . . offered $10 for each letter printed, received thousands, printed six to eight a day for two weeks . . . and found 
a blueprint to set the stargazers straight. City officials took over, read fetters to use as a basis for postwar planning, expressed 


appreciation . . . Summary: no wonder city wanted, but more and better of the existing same. . . 


Berrer water supply and sewage disposal, more street signs and lights, cleaner streets, and faster traffic routes, 
improved train service, a city college, more playgrounds . . . widen Chestnut Street, remove Broad Street Station to another 


location, beautify the banks of the Schuylkill . .. These were the most popular suggestions, serve to recall what advertisers 


y/. 


and often newspapers forget; that the concrete and practical outweighs concept or projection—and a catfight 2 VO 


2 

5 he 
13 fa 
ya 
¥, 

Ja 


in your own street is of more interest than a cataclysm in the Balkans! . . . The Inquirer is a newspaper 
devoted to the interests of Philadelphians, holds the interest and confidence of more than 
485,000 families interested in themselves and their city—and gets worthwhile advertising to 


the attention and interest of the best and best buying Philadelphians . . . as local advertisers, 


and the last seven years of Media Records, convincingly confirms. 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
Osbern, Scolaro, Meeker & Ca., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis « Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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these methods—now applied _ to 
fighters and bombers, shell and 
shot, tanks and cannon, and hun- 
dreds of other war products—are 
proving just as sound an invest- 
ment for the nation today as they 
were in the mass production of 
automobiles and trucks. 


The Automotive Council cited 
several recent statements reveal- 
ing a vast step-up in production, 
based on the solid groundwork of 
tooling needed for straight-line 
production. 

One company, for example, was 
producing its third thousand bomb- 
ers within eight weeks after pro- 
duction of the first thousand bomb- 
ers had been announced. 

Another company’s production of 
22,925 engines for Flying Fortresses 
in 1943 was nearly four times 
greater than the output of the 
previous year. 

Thirty-three thousand engines 
for Liberator bombers have been 
turned out by another company, 
with 75 percent of these produced 
in the last 12 months. 

Constant expansion and refine- 
ment of machine tools, jigs and 
fixtures is one of the basic reasons 
for such increased productivity, 
the Automotive Council said. It is 
a continuation of the peacetime 
practice to “do it better—do_ it 
quicker—do it oftener.” 

An instance of tooling up, and 
how it contributes to faster and 
more efficient production, is shown 
in the case of the crankcase for 
one company’s aircraft engine, 
wr ieetiinaenecietnahmeisasaas oa 
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Insurance Law 
Brings Problem 
In Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — Automo- 
bile dealers and manufacturers are 
involved in a case pending in Cir- 
cuit Court in Tallahassee in which 
the Florida Assn. of Insurance 
Agents is seeking a strict interpre- 
tation of the insurance agency 
qualification act of 1941. 

The association filed the case 
after the attorney general of the 
state ruled that a license should be 
granted General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. to place insurance on cars 
sold by the General Motors Corp. 

Insurance Commissioner Larson, 
however, has deferred issuing li- 
cense to this concern until the 
court interprets the 1941 act. The 
latter specifies that only persons 
engaged in insurance as a major 
operation may represent insurance 
carriers and would seem to elimi- 
nate dealers or manufacturers who 
write insurance as incident to their 
business. However, it is pointed out 
that there are a number of banks 
and other industries which write 
insurance on the side. 


Amory Receives 


New WPB Post 


WASHINGTON.—Appointment of 
Harcourt Amory as deputy vice 
chairman for field operations was 
announced last week by Donald D. 
Davis, War Production Board vice 
chairman. 

In this capacity, Amory will as- 
sist Davis in the direction and 
supervision of the WPB field 
offices, which now operate under 
the vice chairman’s office, rather 
than the office of operations vice 
chairman as heretofore. 

This action reinstates the posi- 
tion of deputy vice chairman for 
field operations, which was abolish- 
ed last September. The 13 re- 
gional directors of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the field office 
organization will now report to the 
vice chairman through Amory. 
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Mr. Wilson hacked aw it, pi ; 
Way at it, piece by piece, always getting something done.” preferably running mechanical things 
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VY PB Moves to Tighten 


ontrols on Bearings 


WASHINGTON.—The War Pro-|with the end product as concur- 


duction Board has ordered that 
gers of antifriction bearings may 

mut accept deliveries in excess of 

specified amounts during any one 
onth of the second and third 

calendar quarters of 1944 without 

specific approval, WPB announced 
st week. 


This action was taken in a move 
p relate the actual needs for such 
arings to the supply—and to 
assure that statements of delivery 
pquirements are realistic. 


Direction No. 1 to Table 12 to 
eneral Scheduling Order M-293 
ovides that without specific WPB 
authorization no persons shall ac- 
ppt from either a manufacturer 
a distributor, during any one 
month between Apr. 1 and Sept. 
BO, 1944, any antifriction bearings 
excess of: 


1. Fifteen hundred bearings of 
y one size where they are being 
purchased for incorporation in an 
end-product or for  reshipment 


rent spare bearings. 

2. Five hundred bearings of any 
one size where they are being pur- 
chased for reshipment to the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, or the 
War Shipping Administration sub- 
sequent to delivery of the end 
product. For example, this would 
include bearings bought for the 
purpose of filling contracts for 
“second year replenishment” bear- 
ings and for similar supplemental 
spare bearing requirements ordered 
by the procuring service. 

Bearings of one size used during 
a month in amounts less than those 
specified need not be reported. 

These restrictions on acceptance 
of bearings apply on a plant basis, 
and if one producer has more 
than one plant, the limits apply 
to deliveries to each of his plants. 

Approval to purchase antifriction 
bearings may be obtained from 
WPB by filing WPB Form 3333. 
This form should be filed before 
Mar. 1. 


} 
| 
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Plastic Tooling 


New Group Is Formed 
By Aircraft Firms 

NEW YORK.—In recognition of 
the growing importance of plastic 
tools and fixtures in aircraft pro- 
duction, a national society of plas- 
tic tooling has been formed by five 
major aircraft producers in East- 
ern states, according to an an- 
nouncement last week by its presi- 
dent, Delmar Anderson, who is 
superintendent of production plan- 
ning and tool design for the 
Buffalo plants of Curtiss-Wright 
Co. 


Anderson said that while “plastic 
tooling” was largely developed by 
warplane firms as a result of 
critical tool steel shortages, the 
cost saving factors and the adapt- 
ability of the tooling should make 
it a boon to many manufacturers 
in other industries. 

Thomas A. Herbert, of Con- 
solidated-Vultee, has been named 
vice president of the group. Harry 
W. Tompkins, of the Buffalo plants 
of Curtiss-Wright, is secretary, and 
Charles H. Miller, of Bell Aircraft 
is treasurer. 


WILSON HAD TO LEARN HOW 


Maybe you think he was “born that way.” 


And maybe he was. 


Yet the hard-hitting Charlie Wilson who has untangled some of 
America’s worst war production problems explains himself otherwise. 


Since he was 12 years old, he has spent all his days, and much of his 
nights, working. To him, this is simply “the American way.” 
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\To Aid Independent Outlets... 


U.S. RubberCo. Planning 


Accessory Distribution 


NEW YORK. — Distribution of 
automotive accessories through its 
independent outlets is being 
planned by the United States Rub- 
ber Co. to help independent tire 
dealers meet the competition of 
company-owned stores, R. W. Col- 
lings, eastern sales manager, told 
a distributors’ meeting here re- 
cently. 


He added, however, that while 
the company will expand its lines 
in related equipment, it will not 
follow the plan of some tire manu- 
facturers and offer “variety store 
franchises.” 

In recognition of the growing 
concern among independent dis- 
tributors over the large expansion 
of company-owned stores’ with 
wide merchandise lines, Collings 
said that since the beginning of 
the war his company has made a 
survey of tire-store operations. He 


NEW YORK 


WORK PLUS INGENUITY. America became the great- 
est industrial nation of the world because certain of 
her men were immensely ingenious . . . and indus- 
trious. 


They fought and worked and would not rest until 
they had learned “HOW.” How to master coal, 
and steam, and gas, and electricity—and turn their 
vast powers into better living. 


It’s this ceaseless concern with the “HOW” of 
things that has won America’s production war, 
that will carry Allied invasion forces to Berlin! 
And it will be these same American brains and 
hands that will go to work building that better 
tomorrow. 


WHO ARE THESE MEN? Some are presidents of indus- 
trial companies. Some are mechanics . . . builders 
... engineers . . . electric welders. Some, like 
Charlie Wilson, have “arrived.” Others are “com- 
ers’—on the way up. But a// are mechanically- 


inquisitive men concerned with that “HOW” of 
things .. . and more than 700,000 of them read 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly every month! 


These are the men who will lead in the purchase 
of that 3¥2 billion dollars worth of automobiles 
which the U. S. Chamber of Commerce reports 
the American family intends to buy within six 
months after the war ends. These are the men 
who will be first to purchase that 11/2 billion dol- 
lars worth of major appliances . . . that over 7 
billion dollars worth of new homes . . . which 
the same authority finds the public has in mind 
... and has the money for! 


AMERICA’S PACEMAKERS. These 700,000 men can 
be your first buyers, too... and will act as an ad- 
vance post-war sales force .. . a “spearhead” of 
influence with friends and neighbors . . . if you 
talk to them now, through the informative adver- 
tising pages of POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly. 


THE NEWS-PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND /NOUSTRY 


Swearhead tor 
Post-War Markers 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


indicated that this survey’s result 
led to the company’s decision to 
expand the selling activities of its 
dealers in items related to auto- 
mobiles. He said the company will 
have an automobile accessories 
“blue book” in the hands of its 
distributors by spring. 

Lines which the company will 
aid dealers carry “as soon and as 
logically as we can,” he said, will 
include electrical equipment, wheel 
services, cooling system parts, lub- 
rication parts and miscellaneous 
accessories. Specific articles’ in 
electrical equipment, he explained, 
would include light bulbs, battery 
cables, voltage regulators, fuses, 
pibs and spark plugs. 

To enable dealers to have shops 
which can offer all the services 
which must accompany such sales, 
he added, the company is working 
with equipment manufacturers to 
determine the most efficient equip- 
ment available for such expansion. 
He said the tire company will give 
dealers the benefit of its purchas- 
ing department “where logical” in 
the acquisition of such equipment. 

Curt Muser, manager of the 
automobile tire division of United 
States Rubber, declared at the 
meeting that production this year 
will not meet either truck or pas- 
senger tire demands. He added, 
however, that new plants will be 
coming into production by sum- 
mer, with the full effect of this 
increased production to be felt 
“early next year.” 

A new six-point training pro- 
gram on recapping and repairing 
was described by other company 
officials. Described as the first of 
its kind in the industry, the pro- 
gram will provide dealers with the 
“know how” of applying synthetic 
rubber in the changeover from the 
use of the natural product. 


General Tire’s 
Sales Total 
$51,987,521 


AKRON.—Sales ‘of General Tire 
& Rubber Co. for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1943, were $51,987,521, 
according to figures released by the 
company last week. This was an 
increase of 57.8 percent over the 
sales of $32,944,784 of the preceding 
year, and the greatest sales volume 
in the company’s history. 

Net profit, after taxes, was $1,- 
740,084 as compared with $1,382,963 
in 1942, an increase of 25.8 percent. 
This is an earning of $2.75 per 
share of common stock. In 1942, 
the per share earning was $2.37. 

Earnings before taxes, provisions 
for estimated renegotiation refund 
and provision for contingencies 
were $7,015,084. 

Current assets were listed as 
$17,632,325 as against $14,979,110 a 
year ago. Current liabilities at the 
end of the fiscal year were $4,238,- 
219. The current ratio of assets to 
liabilities this year is 4.1 to 1 as 
compared to 3 to 1 at the end of 
the 1942 year. 

In November of 1943, the com- 
pany retired all of its 6 percent 
cumulative preferred stock and 
issued $6,500,000 of new 4% percent 
preferred adding about $4,000,000 to 
the company’s capital. 

The date of the annual meeting 
has been set for April 4. 


Wolf Company 
Maps Plans 


OKLAHOMA CITY.—Postwar 
plans to aid auto dealers were dis- 
cussed here last week at a con- 
ference of representatives of John 
E. Wolf Co., service engineers. 

A program for meeting the prob- 
lems of the reconversion period as 
well as present problems was de- 
veloped at the week-long session. 


Smith Now President 


Of Excel Curtain Co. 
ELKHART, Ind. — Howard E. 
Smith was elected president last 
week of the Excel Curtain Co., 
to succed the late Thomas W. Holt. 
Smith was formerly vice president. 














How Auto Tooling Pays 


J » a . 'y - 7 
Vast Speedup in War Production Laid 
To Industry’s Technique 


DETROIT.—Marked acceleration 
of automotive assembly-line pro- 
duction, in response to war needs 
of recent months, has pointed up 
the value of the continuous appli- 
cation of the industry’s tooling 
techniques to the big job ahead, 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production said last week. 


Developed and refined during 40 
years of peacetime manufacture, 
these methods—now applied to 
fighters and bombers, shell and 
shot, tanks and cannon, and hun- 
dreds of other war products—are 
proving just as sound an invest- 
ment for the nation today as they 
were in the mass production of 
automobiles and trucks. 


The Automotive Council cited 
several recent statements reveal- 
ing a vast step-up in production, 
based on the solid groundwork of 
tooling needed for straight-line 
production. 

One company, for example, was 
producing its third thousand bomb- 
ers within eight weeks after pro- 
duction of the first thousand bomb- 
ers had been announced. 

Another company’s production of 
22,925 engines for Flying Fortresses 
in 1943 was nearly four times 
greater than the output of the 
previous year. \ 

Thirty-three thousand engines 
for Liberator bombers have been 
turned out by another company, 
with 75 percent of these produced 
in the last 12 months. 

Constant expansion and refine- 
ment of machine tools, jigs and 
fixtures is one of the basic reasons 
for such increased productivity, 
the Automotive Council said. It is 
a continuation of the peacetime 
practice to “do it better- do _ it 
quicker—do it oftener.” 

An instance of tooling up, and 
how it contributes to faster and 
more efficient production, is shown 
in the case of the crankcase for 
one company’s aircraft engine, 


Insurance Law 
Brings Problem 


In Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.— Automo- 
bile dealers and manufacturers are 
involved in a case pending in Cir- 
cuit Court in Tallahassee in which 
the Florida Assn. of Insurance 
Agents is seeking a strict interpre- 
tation of the insurance agency 
qualification act of 1941. 

The association filed the case 
after the attorney general of the 
state ruled that a license should be 
granted General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. to place insurance on cars 
sold by the General Motors Corp. 

Insurance Commissioner Larson, 
however, has deferred issuing li- 
cense to this concern until the 
court interprets the 1941 act. The 
latter specifies that only persons 
engaged in insurance as a major 
operation may represent insurance 
carriers and would seem to elimi- 
nate dealers or manufacturers who 
write insurance as incident to their 
business. However, it is pointed out 
that there are a number of banks 
and other industries which write 
insurance on the side. 


Amory Receives 
New WPB Post 


WASHINGTON.—Appointment of 
Harcourt Amory as deputy vice 
chairman for field operations was 
announced last week by Donald D. 
Davis, War Production Board vice 
chairman. 

In this capacity, Amory will as- 
sist Davis in the direction and 
supervision of the WPB field 
offices, which now operate under 
the vice chairman’s office, rather 
than the office of operations vice 
chairman as heretofore. 

This action reinstates the posi- 
tion of deputy vice chairman for 
field operations, which was abolish- 
ed last September. The 13 re- 
gional directors of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the field office 
organization will now report to the 
vice chairman through Amory. 


**Dealers Tell Me,’’ by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 























































whose output schedule was revised 
upwards three times. 


The original small daily output 
schedule was met with a minimum 
of tooling, although each crankcase 
required 230 hours of work, and 
spoilage averaged 47.6 percent. 


With the first big increase in 
production—an order that nearly 
tripled the daily output—the 
company quickly mechanized the 
crankcase operation. Thirty-two 
new machines were purchased, 
along with their accompanying 
jigs and fixtures. Instead of 230 
hours manufacturing time, only 
125 hours were required for each 
crankcase, while scrappage was 
reduced to less than 7 percent. 
Tooling refinements and expan- 
sion kept pace as production sched- 
ules were later doubled and then 
doubled again. Efficiency, too, con- 
tinued to increase. Machine time 
dropped first to 40, and finally to 


32 hours, while scrap eventually 
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Said a WPB associate of Mr. 
Nelson: “The magnitude of th 
Mr. Wilson hacked away at it 
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| reac hed the low point of less than 
* percent. 
| Meanwhile, the application of 
automotive mass production meth- 
ods caused similar changes to be 
made throughout the entire plant. 

Two specially designed boring 
mills were installed to accomplish 
simultaneously 18 operations for- 
merly done individually. 


regular boring mills were made 
available for other work. Total 
production time for a complete 
engine eventually was cut in half, 
and scrap declined 80 percent. 


Oklahoma City Dealers 


Elect Seott President 


OKLAHOMA CITY.—R. T. Scott 
was elected president of the Okla- 
homa City Motor Car Dealers 
Assn. for 1944, it was announced 
last week. 


Other officers are Henry Coffeen, 
vice-president; O. L. Simpson, sec- 
retary treasurer, and A. R. Chris- 
tie, secretary manager. Directors 
are George Broyles, W. K. Denison, 
Fred Reinauer and F. E. Northway. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you | of several jobs available. These, 


some interesting views. 





Charles Edward Wilson, one of America’s pacemakers, executive vice c 
steady climb from office boy to the presidency of General Electric Company is like a tale right out of Horatio Alger. 


" Produc- | 
tion was increased 92 percent, nine | 





Wilson, shown here with his chief, Donald M. 
€ over-all problem didn’t stun him into inactivity. 
» piece by piece, always getting something done.” 











Bury Sees Hope For Dealers 
In Cut in Factory Overtime 


PHILADELPHIA. Failure of 
war plants to provide overtime 
as liberally as they once did may 
develop into an answer to the 
manpower problem harrassing 
| automobile dealers, Martin Bury, 
president of the Philadelphia 
| Automobile Trade Assn., asserted 
last week. 









































































or less. The worker, according 
Bury, is still out. He cited this case 
as one of many that may hel 
later, to relieve the dealers’ ma 
power shortage. 


‘Harriman (Tenn.) Studies 
|Tax on All Cars 


| Describing manpower shortages) HARRIMAN, Tenn.—City Coun= 
}as the biggest headache worrying|cil has named a committee to 
|“canvass the sentiment of citize 


| dealers, Bury said that relieving va nee 
\factors may make themselves felt |@nd taxpayers on the possibility of 
|placing a tax of from $2 to $ 


in from two to six months. One . : 
|of these, he asserted, was the gen-|0N all automobiles in Harrima 
‘eral lack of overtime work in war|Money secured from such a tax 
| plants, a condition that has brought |to be used to keep the streets q 
the city in-better repair.” 


|general reduction in the size of 

| pay envelopes. | Harry A. Dillard, former alder- 
| He cited the case of a war plant|man, was appointed as trailer-ta 
| worker who got 93 cents an hour|collector by the council and was 
jand overtime, until work slack-| assured the services of one of the 
;ened, First the overtime stopped,|city police in his rounds to t 
|then the worker was laid off. Ap-|various trailer camps within the 
|plying for unemployment com-|city limits. The council recentl 
passed an ordinance placing a 


pensation, he was told to get one 
of $10 a year on all trailers in the 


city. 





however, paid 62 cents an hour 
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In the Engineer's Cab. Mr. Wilson in- 
dulges his yen for “running things”; 
preferably running mechanical things. 
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“WPB Moves to Tighten 


_— 


ASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has ordered that 
paeeers of antifriction bearings may 
aot accept deliveries in excess of 
specified amounts during any one 
onth of the second and third 
calendar quarters of 1944 without 
specific approval, WPB announced 
st week. 


This action was taken in a move 

9 relate the actual needs for such 

arings to the supply—and to 

assure that statements of delivery 
equirements are realistic. 


Direction No. 1 to Table 12 to 
eneral Scheduling Order M-293 
ovides that without specific WPB 
authorization no persons shall ac- 
_pept from either a manufacturer 
7 a distributor, during any one 
month between Apr. 1 and Sept. 


#0, 1944, any antifriction bearings 


excess of: 


1. Fifteen hundred bearings of 

y one size where they are being 
purchased for incorporation in an 
_nd-product or for reshipment 


ontrols on Bearings 


with the end product as concur- 
rent spare bearings. 

2. Five hundred bearings of any 
one size where they are being pur- 
chased for reshipment to the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, or the 
War Shipping Administration sub- 
sequent to delivery of the end 
product. For example, this would 
include bearings bought for the 
purpose of filling contracts for 
“second year replenishment” bear- 
ings and for similar supplemental 
spare bearing requirements ordered 
by the procuring service. 

Bearings of one size used during 
a month in amounts less than those 
specified need not be reported. 

These restrictions on acceptance 
of bearings apply on a plant basis, 
and if one producer has more 
than one plant, the limits apply 
to deliveries to each of his plants. 

Approval to purchase antifriction 
bearings may be obtained from 
WPB by filing WPB Form 3333. 
This form should be filed before 
Mar. 1. 


New Group Is Formed 
By Aircraft Firms 

NEW YORK.—In recognition of 
the growing importance of plastic 
tools and fixtures in aircraft pro- 
duction, a national society of plas- 
tic tooling has been formed by five 
major aircraft producers in East- 
ern states, according to an an- 
nouncement last week by its presi- 
dent, Delmar Anderson, who is 
superintendent of production plan- 
ning and tool design for the 
a plants of Curtiss-Wright 


| Plastic Tooling 


Anderson said that while “plastic 
tooling” was largely developed by 
warplane firms as a result of 
critical tool steel shortages, the 
cost saving factors and the adapt- 
ability of the tooling should make 
it a boon to many manufacturers 
in other industries. 


Thomas A. Herbert, of Con- 
solidated-Vultee, has been named 
vice president of the group. Harry 
W. Tompkins, of the Buffalo plants 
of Curtiss-Wright, is secretary, and 
Charles H. Miller, of Bell Aircraft 
is treasurer. 


ILSON HAD TO LEARN HOW 


Maybe you think he was “born that way.” 


And maybe he was. 


Yet the hard-hitting Charlie Wilson who has untangled some of 
America’s worst war production problems explains himself otherwise. 


Since he was 12 years old, he has spent all his days, and much of his 
nights, working. To him, this is simply “the American way.” 
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\To Aid Independent Outlets... 


U.S. RubberCo. Planning 


Accessory Distribution 


NEW YORK.— Distribution of 
automotive accessories through its 
independent outlets is being 
planned by the United States Rub- 
ber Co. to help independent tire 
dealers meet the competition of 
company-owned stores, R. W. Col- 
lings, eastern sales manager, told 
a distributors’ meeting here re- 
cently. 


He added, however, that while 
the company will expand its lines 
in related equipment, it will not 
follow the plan of some tire manu- 
facturers and offer “variety store 
franchises.” 

In recognition of the growing 
concern among independent dis- 
tributors over the large expansion 
of company-owned stores. with 
wide merchandise lines, Collings 
said that since the beginning of 
the war his company has made a 
survey of tire-store operations. He 


WORK PLUS INGENUITY. America became the great- 
est industrial nation of the world because certain of 
her men were immensely ingenious . . . and indus- 
trious. 

They fought and worked and would not rest until 
they had learned “HOW.” How to master coal, 
and steam, and gas, and electricity—and turn their 
vast powers into better living. 


It’s this ceaseless concern with the “HOW” of 
things that has won America’s production war, 
that will carry Allied invasion forces to Berlin! 
And it will be these same American brains and 
hands that will go to work building that better 
tomorrow. 


WHO ARE THESE MEN? Some are presidents of indus- 
trial companies. Some are mechanics . . . builders 

. engineers . . . electric welders. Some, like 
Charlie Wilson, have “arrived.” Others are “com- 
ers”—on the way up. But a// are mechanically- 


inquisitive men concerned with that “HOW” of 
things . . . and more than 700,000 of them read 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly every month! 


These are the men who will lead in the purchase 
of that 32 billion dollars worth of automobiles 
which the U. S. Chamber of Commerce reports 
the American family intends to buy within six 
months after the war ends. These are the men 
who will be first to purchase that 1'/2 billion dol- 
lars worth of major appliances . . . that over 7 
billion dollars worth of new homes . . . which 
the same authority finds the public has in mind 
... and has the money for! 


AMERICA’S PACEMAKERS. These 700,000 men can 
be your first buyers, too... and will act as an ad- 
vance post-war sales force . . . a “spearhead” of 
influence with friends and neighbors . . . if you 
talk to them mow, through the informative adver- 
tising pages of POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly. 


THE NEWS-PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRI 


Swearhedd tor 
Post-Way Markers , 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


indicated that this survey’s result 
led to the company’s decision to 
expand the selling activities of its 
dealers in items related to auto- 
mobiles. He said the company will 
have an automobile accessories 
“blue book” in the hands of its 
distributors by spring. 

Lines which the company will 
aid dealers carry “as soon and as 
logically as we can,” he said, will 
include electrical equipment, wheel 
services, cooling system parts, lub- 
rication parts and miscellaneous 
accessories. Specific articles in 
electrical equipment, he explained, 
would include light bulbs, battery 
cables, voltage regulators, fuses, 
pibs and spark plugs. 

To enable dealers to have shops 
which can offer all the services 
which must accompany such sales, 
he added, the company is working 
with equipment manufacturers to 
determine the most efficient equip- 
ment available for such expansion. 
He said the tire company will give 
dealers the benefit of its purchas- 
ing department “where logical” in 
the acquisition of such equipment. 

Curt Muser, manager of the 
automobile tire division of United 
States Rubber, declared at the 
meeting that production this year 
will not meet either truck or pas- 
senger tire demands. He added, 
however, that new plants will be 
coming into production by sum- 
mer, with the full effect of this 
increased production to be felt 
“early next year.” 

A new six-point training pro- 
gram on recapping and repairing 
was described by other company 
Officials. Described as the first of 
its kind in the industry, the pro- 
gram will provide dealers with the 
“know how” of applying synthetic 
rubber in the changeover from the 
use of the natural product. 


General Tire’s 
Sales Total 
$51,987,521 


AKRON.—Sales ‘of General Tire 
& Rubber Co. for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1943, were $51,987,521, 
according to figures released by the 
company last week. This was an 
increase of 57.8 percent over the 
sales of $32,944,784 of the preceding 
year, and the greatest sales volume 
in the company’s history. 

Net profit, after taxes, was $1,- 
740,084 as compared with $1,382,963 
in 1942, an increase of 25.8 percent. 
This is an earning of $2.75 per 
share of common stock. In 1942, 
the per share earning was $2.37. 

Earnings before taxes, provisions 
for estimated renegotiation refund 
and provision for contingencies 
were $7,015,084. 

Current assets were listed as 
$17,632,325 as against $14,979,110 a 
year ago. Current liabilities at the 
end of the fiscal year were $4,238,- 
219. The current ratio of assets to 
liabilities this year is 4.1 to 1 as 
compared to 3 to 1 at the end of 
the 1942 year. 

In November of 1943, the com- 
pany retired all of its 6 percent 
cumulative preferred stock and 
issued $6,500,000 of new 4% percent 
preferred adding about $4,000,000 to 
the company’s capital. 

The date of the annual meeting 
has been set for April 4. 


Wolf Company 
Maps Plans 


OKLAHOMA CITY.—Postwar 
plans to aid auto dealers were dis- 
cussed here last week at a con- 
ference of representatives of John 
E. Wolf Co., service engineers. 

A program for meeting the prob- 
lems of the reconversion period as 
well as present problems was de- 
veloped at the week-long session. 


Smith Now President 


Of Excel Curtain Co. 
ELKHART, Ind. — Howard E. 
Smith was elected president last 
week of the Excel Curtain Co., 
to succed the late Thomas W. Holt. 
Smith was formerly vice president. 
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Repair Shops 
Told of Prior 
Manpower Call 


NEWARK, N. J.—As long as 
American planes are piling up in 
this country for want of men to 
dismantle them for shipment, 
garages and repair shops can ex- 
pect no assistance from the govern- 
ment in getting employes, a meet- 
ing of independent automobile re- 
pair shop owners was told here 
recently by H. A. Bergen, of the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

F.. Kenneth Schultze, manager of 
the New Jersey Automobile Club, 
which sponsored the meeting, said 
manpower conditions in repair 
shops were critical. He pointed 
out that in the last two years 
26,000 of the nation’s 106,000 auto- 
mobile repair shops have closed. 
The remaining 80,000, he said, have 
a greater volume than before the 
war, but they have an average of 
2.4 workers as compared to the 
prewar average of 5.5. 

The group of repair shop owners 
named an advisory committee to 
take up manpower and other prob- 
lems with government agencies. 


PHILADELPHIA. Sale of sur- 
plus Army trucks at Fort Dix, 
N. J., at prices exceeding used- 
truck ceilings has brought a re- 
quest for official clarification of 
how these ceilings apply to prices 
at which the Army sells trucks to 
dealers. 


Writing to Chester Bowles, OPA 
administrator, Martin Bury, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Automo- 
bile Trade Assn., cited a case in 
which a PATA member bid for 
three trucks sold at For Dix, keep- 
ing within the existing ceilings. 
rifle from the arsenals of Tokio. Holding it is Master ‘Tech, Sgt, Ernest G,|_, but the successful bidder pur- 
Warrick, U.S.M.A.C., while Oscar Ohase, left, factory manager, and A. H.| Chased the trucks in excess of the 
war Warsleh, "whe, worked. StEtvmasth, before” sulting. nfs "Mavtacs, |CuNNER” Bury added. 
talked to workers as ® part of the Fourth War Loan Drive. He has seen| He cited specific examples of dis- 
service all over the South Pacific and has been in three major engagements. | parity between maximums and the 

° prices at which trucks were sold 
Those named included James De|Union County Automotive Assn.|at Fort Dix, naming the make of 
Benedetti and A. J. Hickey, of| would name a member. Working | ——————_—_ 
Newark; Walter De Mario, of East| with the committee will be William P 
Orange; Albert Justice, of North|E. Curtis, of East Orange, an in- Income Bill Beaten 
Arlington; Jack Deeney, of Belle-| dustry member who has been doing|__ JACKSON, Miss.—A bill to reduce 


he ; Mississippi’s income tax has been de- 
ville, and Fred Koches, of Spring-| volunteer liasion work for ODT| fasted oe one oer wean af the 


field. It was announced that the|and Selective Service. State Legislature here. 





WIDE RIMS... 
PT MRS MMC Mma) a A WLI, 





Wide-base rims, advocated as a means of With aluminum becoming more available, 
reducing tire wear, may defeat their purpose this might be a fine time to revive this work. 
unless their weight is held down. That’s un- Save rubber and conserve labor by mount- 
sprung weight, tough on tires and wheel sup- ing wide-base tires on lightweight aluminum 
ports. So, figure on what lightweight Alcoa rims. 
Aluminum will do here. The extruded shape shown above was one 
Tire manufacturers long ago recognized of the early rim shapes produced by Alcoa for 
that, if they could cut rim weight, they could a tire company. Formed into a circle and 
thereby lengthen tire life. Logically, they welded, this made a rim which was inexpensive 
turned to aluminum as a means of accomplish- to manufacture and was correct in every detail. 
ing this weight-saving. Trucks and buses were The extrusion process places metal exactly 
equipped with aluminum rims, but this experi- where it is needed for functional and service 
mental work was stopped when all aluminum purposes. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
was assigned to war uses. 1926 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Ceilings on Army Sales? 
Bury Writes to OPA for Clarification 
After Fort Dix Case 


































































































car and model, etc. Typical were 
these: 


Ceilings Gov. Selling Price 
$321 $389.50 
$323.85 $369.50 ; 
$463.65 $496.50 


“When one of our representativeg 
contacted the chief clerk of th 
Quartermaster Depot at Dix,” Bury 
wrote, “he was referred to a bulle 
tin issued by the War Department 
Service of Supplies, dated Dec. 10, 
1942, and revised July 13, 1943, an 
bearing the title ‘Condemned Prop- 
erty and Waste Material, Renova- 
tions and Repairs, Circular 1-8 
10-30.’ Contained in this bulletin 
were instructions stating specif 
cally that the sale of condemne 
motor vehicles to consumers should 
be made at not exceeding the ceil, 
ing price established by OPA. Hov 
ever, the ceiling price did not apply 
when the War Department sol 
condemned motor vehicles to a 
automobile dealer. 

“We do not have a copy of th 
used-truck ceiling regulation in ou 
possession, but our recollection is 
that it was a violation of the reg 
ulation for a seller to sell or a 
buyer to buy a used truck at 
price higher than the maximu 
price permitted by the regulation; 
except that any War Procureme 
agency could ignore this sectiof 
and was relieved of any and every 
liability if it exceeded the price. 

“If I am correct, this is all very 
well, but a condition such as enum- 
erated herein would then absolv: 
the Army but still hold the auto-~ 
mobile dealer liable for buying the 
trucks in excess of ceilings. { 

“May we have your official opin- 
ion on this situation so that our 
members can be advised for futur 
transactions.” 


Buick Plants 
Add a Star 
To E Flags 


FLINT. — The white star of pro- 
duction excellence has been adde 
to the Buick Army-Navy E aware 
applying to all factories and war 
projects, it was announced las 
week. 


The symbol is in recognition of 
the continued high standards and 
volume of war production for which 
the award originally was mad 
more than six months ago and 
applies to the many thousands of 
men and women of the Buick or 
ganization both in the company’s 
Flint and Melrose Park, (TIil.) 
plants. 

Chief output of the Buick division 
is Pratt & Whitney engines fo 
Liberator bombers occupying fac 
ilities in the former automobile 
factories as well as the engine plan 
established in the Chicago area fo 
the purpose. In addition, Buick is 
engaged in the production of morg 
than 30 other war products botk 
for the Army Ordnance and the 
Army Air Forces. 


Projectile Output 
Ended at Trico 


BUFFALO.—Trico Products, Inc., 
former producer of automotive 
equipment, has discontinued pro 
duction of 20-mm projectiles, Col. 
Frank J. Atwood, chief of the 
Rochester Ordnance District, re 
ports. The plant has made many 
million of the projectiles, he said 

“Facilities and personnel thu 
freed will be made available for 
other types of war production,” 
Col. Atwood said. “Since automatid 
machinery is an important factor 
in mass production of shot, a ve ' 
small number of workers are af- 
fected by the termination.” 

Col. Atwood pointed out othe 
products of the plant, including 
windshield wipers for Army motor 
vehicles, continue in demand. 





New Hudson Distributor 


AMARILLO, Tex. — (UTPS) — The 
Lone Star Motor Co. has succeeded the 
Cullum Motor Co. as Hudson distrib 
tor in the Texas Panhandle area. Ro 
Cullum, former head of Cullum Motor, 
announced his retirement last week 
and said that C. A. Robertson, fo 
——¥ assistant general manager and 
retail manager of the Cullum company, 
is the general manager of the Lone 
Star company. 
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The strongest network 
is the newspaper network! 


And the strongest newspaper network is Metropolitan Group... a 
combination of the comics sections of forty-one major Sunday newspapers, 
with 15,000,000 circulation. 

The Sunday comics section is read by three out of four adults and virtually 
all children . . . read regularly, habitually, at home, on Sunday, every Sunday. 
The illustrated, non-stop serial stories hold a majority audience from babyhood 
to the grave. The comics characters are old friends, familiar, influential. 

Forty-one Sunday newspaper circulations reach the better buying half of 
the families in the whole national market . . . have more concentrated coverage 
among families in more preferred markets than any other medium, any time! 

No advertising vehicle offers a higher assurance of definite reception! The 
space unit is large, with four colors. The cost is low. One order, one piece of 
copy, one bill! Learn more about the most magnificent advertising opportunity 


in the nation’s first newspaper network. Inquire at any office. 
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The first national newspaper network... Metropolitan Group 


Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun + Boston Globe ¢ Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer + Detroit News » New York News « Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Press +* St.Louis Globe-Democrat +» Washington Star « Des Moines Register * Milwaukee Journal +« Minneapolis Tribune «+ St. Paul Pioneer Press 
ALTERNATES: Boston Herald + Detroit Free Press » New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch » Washington Post « OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Buffalo Courier-Express 
Cincinnati Enquirer » Columbus Dispatch « Dallas News « New Orleans Times-Picayune-States * Omaha World-Herald « Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
San Antonio Express + Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard « METRO PAciFIC: Fresno Bee « Long Beach Press-Telegram « Los Angeles Times 
Oakland Tribune « Oregon Journal « Sacramento Bee « San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review *« Tacoma News Tribune 


New YorK: 220 East 42ND STREET ¢ Cunicaco: TrisuNE ToweR «+ Detroir: New CenTeR Burtpinc «+ San FRANCcISGO: 155 MONTGOMERY STREET 
‘ a 
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Contract Termination Steps 


Listed in NAM 


NEW YORK.—Steps which all | 
war contractors, whether prime or 
subcontract suppliers, should take | 
in the preparation and conduct of 
contract terminations are check- 
listed in a new manual issued last 
week by the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers for the guidance of 


members in dealing with ter- 
minations. 
In announcing the manual’s 


preparation by the NAM staff, the 
association also called attention to 
the fact that in Washington the 
newly organized readjustment di- 
vision of the Army Service Forces 
“is rushing to complete a manual 
which it feels will make more 
digestible the problem of contract 
termination.” 


The NAM check list is divided 
into six major divisions: Establish- 


Manual 


disposal problems; 
tion of claims. 
The association said the internal 
organization for handling ter- 
minations should be headed by a 
responsible executive who is free 
from other responsibilities and is 
guided by an advisory committee 
representative of top management 
and major departments affected. 


In discussing contractual re- 
lationships with procurement 
agencies, the association recom- 
mended that “letters of intent” and 
other informal war orders be con- 
verted into contracts. 


It was suggested that advantage 
should be taken by war contrac- 
tors, where necessary, of guaran- 
teed bank loans. Suppliers also 
were urged to become fully fa- 
miliar with partial payment pro- 


and prepara- 





Canadian Army Is Told 


To Comply with Ceilings 
MONTREAL.—Sales of army 
motor vehicles in the future 


must meet ceiling prices set by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, the government said in 


a reply tabled in the Canadian 
House of Commons for G. J. 
Tustin (P.C., Prince Edward- 
Lennix). 

The reply said that in a re- 
cent auction sale of Army ve- 
hicles at Montreal two were sold 
at prices higher than the ceiling. 


WASHINGTON. Scheduling 
procedures designed to bring about 
greater utilization of available pro- 
ductive facilities have been adopted 
by the War Production Board, 
J. A. Krug, program vice-chairman, 
and L. R. Boulware, operations vice 
chairman of the board, announced 
last week. 


During the last year, schedul- 
ing controls have been imple- 
mented by WPB under rigid 
rules, requiring manufacturers to 
file detailed order sequence re- 
ports with the various WPB in- 
dustry divisions. As a result of 
this experience, it has now be- 
come possible to center controls 
in the hands of the manufactur- 


planning for production control 
problems should include prepara- 
tion of “stop work” notices as well 
as material and supply orders for 
immediate transmission to all con- 
trol centers and to subcontractors 
and suppliers. 

Concerning inventory disposal 
problems, the association urged 
contractors to see that raw mate- 


Production Scheduling 
Modified by WPB 


ment of proper internal organiza-| visions, to consider payments 
tion for handling terminations; re-| which will be required to sub-| process are 
viewing of contractual relation-| contractors, and to determine 


ships; checking of financial policies 
and company status; planning and 
anticipation for production control 


problems; 








analyzing of inventory 


auditing requirements for the ap- 
proval of subcontractor and sup- 
pliers claims. -= m 

The association pointed out that 


rials, purchased parts and work-in- 
properly 
with customers’ contracts or or- 
ders. Contractors were also warned 
to be certain that inventories are 
reasonable and in line with month- 
ly program requirements. 


ers themselves. 
Major purpose of the shift 
scheduling controls 


identified 


ents and parts 


Tire treads that came out of holes in the ground 





HE tread ofa tire is the outside 

part that takes the road wear. 
Original treads of those above were 
made of material from the deep earth 
—from holes drilled down below 
layers of rock, dirt, sand, water— 
sometimes a mile or more. ‘‘Mole- 
cule juggling’ made petroleum into 
“‘rubber.”’ 

Research on this “‘butadiene-type”’ 
rubber began back in the twenties. 
B. F. Goodrich built the first plant 
to make it commercially and, before 
the government plants were built, 
was making more than all the rest of 
the nation combined. In 1940 the 
tires above and thousands of other 
passenger-car tires were sold—the 
first containing any synthetic rubber 
ever put into general use by Amer- 
ican car owners. Private owners and 
companies sent in reports of their 
performance. The test was estimated 
at 80 million miles a year ago—and 


The chemists took 
something that flows, 
juggled its molecules 

and made it roll 


some of the tires are still running 
without recapping. 

Those tires in the picture were 
owned by a large eastern utility com- 
pany. No. 1 has gone 27,622 miles; 
No. 2 ran 29,432. Some were recap- 
ped, but Nos. 9 and 10 rode side by 
side for 30,018 miles before recap- 
ping. Others worked under condi- 
tions that reduced their mileages, 
but the average of all ten was over 
20,000. 

Today’s B. F. Goodrich tires are 
made of government synthetic. Those 
for passenger cars are all-synthetic 


(99.8%). With good care, they'll 
nearly equal the service of prewar 
tires. Truck tires are not yet this 
good, particularly in intercity serv- 
ice, but are improving. 

Few can buy right now, but if 
you’re one of those who can buy tires 
today, go to a B. F. Goodrich dealer 
or Silvertown store. You’ll get tires 
backed by years of experience with 
synthetic rubber in all kinds of 
products—tires-backed by this 
80,000,000-mile road test. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. t= 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





is to center 
responsibility for meeting delivery 
requirements of specific compon- 
in the hands of 
manufacturers as far as possible. 









































































































Items which are affected by thg 
changed procedure are those whic 
are common to more than one 
in some _ instances, many—war, 
production programs. 

The new scheduling procedures 
are listed in General Scheduling 
Order M-293, as amended Feb. 10, 
1944. This order modifies proced- 
ures in connection with Class 
products, includes specific provis- 
ions with respect to undesignated 
products, and eliminates the Clas 
Z product designation and rules 
which have governed scheduling o 
them. 

Manufacturers of Class X pro- 
ducts must continue to file theiy 
delivery schedules with WPB unless 
they are specifically exempted from 
doing so. However, in all prac 
ticable cases, manufacturers wil 
be excused from filing delivery 
schedules covering Class X pro 
ducts. Only cases where delivery 
schedules are consistently out of 
line with actual delivery needs o 
where considerable adjustment of 
schedules is necessary due tq 
changing requirements. will bé 
viewed by WPB as requiring con- 
tinued WPB supervision. 

In either case —- whether or no 
the schedules are filed—the Class 
X product manufacturer’s schedulg 
will be frozen. 

This will give most manufac- 
turers of Class X products the 
authority to freeze their own 
delivery schedules as of a speci- 
fic date each month in line with 
general WPB rules. This date 
will vary from manufacturer to 
manufacturer, and will be in- 
dicated in the letters sent from 
WPB excusing them from filing 
reports of their delivery sched- 
ules. 

Delivery schedules of those man- 
facturers who will be required to 
continue filing will be frozen as of 
the date the schedules are mailed 
to the WPB. 

Frozen delivery schedules are 
those which may not be interefered 
with unless on specific authoriza- 
tion of WPB. This means that the 
delivery sequence may not be upset 
and that production necessary to 
meet that sequence may not be 
interrupted to meet deliveries fo 
other products. 

Class Y product scheduling pro 
cedure has not been modified al- 
though the number of such items 
will be reduced. Persons desiring 
to purchase Class Y products are 
still required to obtain a specific 
authorization from WPB to pur 
chase them as well as authorization 
for manufacturers to accept their 
orders. 

Delivery schedules for Class Y 
products become frozen schedulesg 
as of the time orders for them 
are accepted by the manufacturer. 

Undesignated products are those 
on which delivery schedules mus 
be filed by specific manufacturers 
at the direction of WPB. This 
procedure has been in use for some 
time—although specific rules gov- 
erning it have not been spelled 
out in General Scheduling Order 
M-293. 

Individual manufacturers of un- 
designated products will be in- 
structed by WPB that they must 
file delivery schedules. However, 
other manufacturers of these pro- 
ducts may file the appropriate 
forms which will now be specified 
in Order M-293, although the sched- 
ules will not be frozen until WPB 
so directs. 

The modified procedure will elim- 
inate vast quantities of paper wor 
which manufacturers have been 
doing in the past. 


Midwest Unity 
On Roads Sought 


LINCOLN, Neb.—High Republi- 
can officials revealed last week that 
governors of the West Central 
group of states will hold several 
conferences before the Republican 
national convention at Chicago 
June 26. 

The objectives of these meetings 
will be unified action on high- 
way construction, postwar planning 
and the development of inland 
waterways. 
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Call it talent, genius or what you will—every blue moon brings a new kind of presen- 
tation which builds great audiences among the great mass of the people. 

Convincing memorial to that power is the current Broadway run of Shakespeare's 
“Othello;' playing to its 29th generation. Shakespeare's plays still move millions after more 
than 300 years because his truths are as timeless and enduring as human nature itself. 

Some of these same basic principles of presentation are at work in a great magazine 
today. A magazine which, only 25 years ago, was just another new title with only pub- 
lisher faith behind it. In a few short years, its simple credo and common touch built 
a multi-million audience, fostered the growth of millions more magazine circulation 
and influenced the pattern of other magazines, movies, radio, and newspapers. 

True Story follows this enduring and timeless formula: realism, sincerity. It deals 
with simple, basic, human emotions and problems .. . gives lift and heart to its 
millions of new readers. 

At no time in the country’s history has this touch with the common man been 
so needed, so rich in opportunity—be it for greater understanding or greater sales. For: 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


TRUE STORY 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 
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| adopted by the British Omnibus 
Companies Public Relations Com- 
mittee which has started a big 


Transport Ind ustry Balks| sieve, sarveten tah ie 


At British Controls 


By Robin Walker 
Staff Correspondent 
LONDON. — Today in Britain 
the most acute controversy for 
the motor transport industry is the 
question of freedom to develop on 
individual lines, or to accept the 
new form of Government control 
as a permanent factor in the in- 
dustry. 


It would be unwise for any 
Allied country to assume that 
Britain is planning mad and that 
every single man, woman and 
child favors a regimented indus- 
trial system. And that applies 
to motor transportation as much 
as any other industry. 


It is admitted that in the present 
emergency, there must be control 
—although here again the nation 
is evenly divided as to the body 
to be given such controlling powers. 


Transport trade men naturally 
are anxious to retain control of 
the industry they have built up 
and which they understand as no 
one else can. The interference by 
the Ministry of War Transport, to 
look at it from their point of 
view, is an interference with their 
own rights to control their own 
affairs, or the nations affairs, in 
this instance with the intelligence 
inherited from years of experience 
in transporting freight. 


The viewpoint of the trade, or 
a section of the trade, was ex- 
pressed by Maj. H. E. Crawford, 
A.F.C., speaking to the Edinburgh 
Rotary Club recently, when he 
said: 


“Six months of government 
control of the road transport in- 
dustry has turned order into 
chaos. In the interests of na- 
tional efficiency and of the war 
effort, this organization ought to 
be scrapped or so amended that 
the actual operation of vehicles 
is left to those who understand 
it.” 

The road transport industry is 
now controlled in four directions. 
It is controlled in regard to wages, 
conditions of work, to the main- 
tenance of vehicles in a fit con- 
dition, and as to condition under 
which licenses are issued. 

The industry is now engaged with 
the railway industry to formulate 
a rate at which traffic is to be 
carried. Is there need for further 
control and would the people get 
the same qualities from a state- 
controlled organization which had 
been supplied by a road transport 
organization when it was a free 
industry ? 

The success of the British in- 
dustry has been built on the ef- 
forts of individuals who have stud- 
ied the needs of the people who 
were their customers. 

In 1919 there were 62,000 com- 
mercial motor vehicles on the roads 
of Britain and in 1939, as many 
as 49,400—an increase of 700 per- 
cent which showed that the road 
transport industry had given a 
definite service to the country. 

If there were a state service, 
the first thing that would go would 
be the customers’ freedom to decide 
what type of road service they 
wanted. 

They had been told that the 
road transport industry was in 
a chaotic condition. It was noth- 
ing of the sort. It had been built 
up according to the needs of 
those who used it, but six months 
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Three Auto Bills 
me + . ° 
Up in Virginia 

RICHMOND, Va.—Three bills 
vitally affecting the revenues of the 
state highway department are 
under consideration of the finance 
committee of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

They are: 

A bill to increase the tax on 
motor fuels from five to six cents 
a gallon. 

The Norfolk delegation’s bill to 
cut the motor vehicle license tax 
from 40 cents a hundredweight to 
20 cents. 

The Coleman bill to reduce the 
motor vehicle license tax to a flat 
fee of $5. 
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pioneer inventiveness has built 
up the present huge system of 
transport. 


Entitled “Cavalcade of Enter- 
prise,” it traces the transport in- 


of Government control has turn- | dustry from 1667 when pioneer ef- 
ed order into chaos. 


This government control of the 
road transport industry was only 
part of the general theory of gov- 
everything. 
Just as Crawford believed in the|excellent series of displays which 
independence of his own industry,|}have been running for months 
so he believed in the independence| Under the headline, But For The 
of all industries, if only because| Buses, and telling how bus trans- 
they were being constantly faced| port has made much of the British 
with new proposals such as the|Wwar effort possible. The idea be- 
Beveridge Plan which had to be|hind the new campaign is this: 
provided for out of the wealth 
which this country could build up.| and lost in transport, but the one 

His belief was that the only way| result is that the British public 


to build up wealth was to give}; % 
freedom of action to the produc- > re le ae ee eee 


tive and distributive forces of the 
country. There was not only the ‘ Whi 

side but the necessity | ©"¢Tsy of private enterprise. 
to decide what type of race we 
were going to breed. 


The same attitude has been canteen” opinions. 


forts were made by private enter- 
prise through all the subsequent 
stages to the present well-organiz- 
ed and tested industry. 


This is in addition to the very 


“Many fortunes have been made 


senger transport system in the 
world, thanks to the unflagging 


“Dealers Tell Me,"”’ by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
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$96,000,000 Road Program 
Set for Michigan 


LANSING.—The State Highway | solely from the gasoline tax, drop- 
| Department has set up a total con-| ped 45 percent in 1943 compared to 





struction program of $96,000,000 for 
the postwar period, Commissioner 
Charles M. Ziegler said last week 
at the Michigan Press Assn.’s post- 
war planning meeting. 

Ziegler estimated this program 
would provide a year’s work for 
36,290 men or, in other words, em- 
ploy 12,000 men a year over the 
three-year period following the end 
of hostilities during which the most 
important projects would' be 
launched. This program is being 
added to as other projects are in- 
vestigated and approved. 

At the present time the depart- 
ment has completed plans for $8,- 
000,000 worth of these projects. An- 
other $30,000,000 worth will be com- 
pleted in the next few months. 

Pointing out that while his de- 
partment will be able to finance 
its surveys and plans, Ziegler said 
financial assistance will be neces- 
sary to start actual postwar con- 
struction. He explained that the 
department’s net income, derived 


anal tila. 
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1941 and 36.5 percent compared 
1942, while fixed charges remained 
practically the same leaving a sur, 
plus of only $627,441 for reserve and 
planning this year. 

Since a still further drop in gas 
Oline tax collections in 1944 is ex 
pected because of further antici- 
pated gasoline restrictions, thg 
State Planning Commission ha 
recommended to the Legislature 
that it appropriate $5,000,000 for the 
highway department for immediate 
use in matching expected federal 
monies to be expended on post 
war construction, Ziegler said. 

It was emphasized that construc- 
tion of new roads, by-passes, gradéd 
separations, briges and streets in 
all parts of Michigan after the war, 
not only will permanently increase 
the economic well-being of Michi- 
gan people and encourage a great 
er flow of tourist travel through- 
out the state but will also help to 
close the gap between war and 
normal peacetime production. 
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PIWC Asks U.S. to Drop 


Petroleum Reserves Corp. 


WASHINGTON. — Prompt aban- 
donment of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corp. by the United States govern- 
ment was requested last week in 
the first formal action of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council’s 
new committee on national oil 
policy, of which John A. Brown is 
chairman. 

The 16-man committee of oil 
company executives established 
recently at the suggestion of 
Petroleum Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes to design a roadmap of 
principles upon which the gov- 
ernment might formulate a sound 
national oil policy for both do- 
mestic and foreign usage con- 
tended that: 

“Any petroleum projects neces- 
sary to the winning of the war can 
be accomplished by the continued 
cooperation of the oil industry with 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War, inasmuch as there already 
exists machinery within the gov- 
ernment to accomplish all petro- 
leum projects necessary to winning 
the war. 


“That it is the sense of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council 
that steps should be immediately 
taken to dissolve the Petroleum 
Reserves Corp. to the end that a 
considered and sound national oil 
policy may be formulated.” 

PRC, the committee emphasized, 
“is not a duly constituted agency 
of the government of the United 
States vested with the power and 
jurisdiction to make and effectuate 
the foreign oil policy of the United 
States.” 

The initial reaction of PIWC’s 
committee on national oil policy 
was presented to Administrator 
Ickes in the formal resolution ad- 
vocating abandonment of PRC and 
retention of wartime government 
petroleum activities in PAW. 

Chairman William R. Boyd jr., of 
PIWC, said that the industry’s na- 
tional oil policy committee rigidly 
resolved that: 

“The views of the petroleum 
industry have been clearly stated 
in opposition to government par- 
ticipation, either directly or in- 


Noiseless Death 
Rubber Boats Designed 


For Silent Invasion 


NEW YORK.—Invasion boats of 
synthetic rubber, equipped for 
hostile landings and designed to 
glide noiselessly in shallow water, 
are being produced in quantity at 
the Woonsocket plant of United 
States Rubber Co. 

The boats, which are inflatable, 
are equipped with quick release 
towing bridles so they can be towed 
behind fast boats and released to 
beach themselves by their own 
momentum. Each will carry 10 
men with full invasion equipment. 

Equipment includes 12 paddles, 
outboard motors, repair kits, a 
signal flag, bullet-hole plugs, an 
extra inflatable floor for added 
buoyancy and a life line all around 
the boat. 


directly, in the ownership or 
operation of the foreign or do- 
mestic oil business as expressed 
in the report on foreign oil 
policy filed by the foreign opera- 
tions committee of PAW and the 
supporting resolution of the 
Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil.” 


This is one more example of the way the leaders of our War Program watch 
every detail that contributes to the protection and health of fighting men. 


THAT MEN MAY LIVE 


to build a better world 


Sometimes nothing happens in a convoy. 


Men stand watch on machinery-crowded 
decks, eyes seeing over the horizon and high up 
into the black sky, ears tuned to the comfort 
of the ship working in the water. 


Nothing else but that sound. 
And the sea and air most innocent. 


Then, like a change of wind, comes the feel- 
ing. Fear sneaks into every face. Nerves come 


out on top of the skin. 


The men know enemy eyes are watching 


beneath the water. 


They hope it won’t happen. Maybe the enemy 
will miss, or an ash-can will do its work first. 


But it happens. 


The Maritime Commission wanted greater 
protection for its merchant seamen—a 
suit to keep them afloat, warm and dry. 
They came to us because of our long ex- 
perience in manufacturing rubber cloth- 
ing. We are making suits for them of 
synthetic rubber. Under these suits this 


life-saving vest is always worn. 


Ket Looks at Postwar Car 


Dream Auto Something to Shoot At, 
But It Will Have to Wait 


NEW YORK.— The postwar 
dream car is a wonderful thing to 
shoot at, and some day we will 
get it, but the first job of automo- 
tive engineers will be to get models 
like those which were new at the 
start of the war rolling off the 
lines again to fill emergency de- 
mands of our transportation sys- 
tem, Charles F. Kettering, General 
Motors’ research vice-president, 
said in a radio talk last week. 


Kettering, inventor of many auto- 
mobile improvements, blasted as 
a myth the idea that the first cars 
after the war will have transparent, 
plastic tops shaded like an egg, 
or detachable helicopter blades to 
permit the car to take to the air. 


“I think these new magic car- 
pets are wonderful things to 
shoot at and I am just enough 
of an optomist to believe we will 
some day get something like 
that, or even better,” he said. 

“But I believe this process 
going to be evolutionary, 


is 
not 


Not one of them knows how — but there is a 
scream, a flash of hot red light, a shaking all 
over, and the air sick with the smell of explosion. 


They don’t hear it, but they know the order 
comes, ‘‘Abandon Ship!,’”’ and they are in the 
water in their life-saving suits. 


Their shoulder lights extend a crooked glow- 


ing line in the black oil that covers the walls 


of waves. 
Their suits keep them up until the beam of 


the rescue craft finds them. Then there will be 


coffee—and warmth and light again. 


Later, a new ship. A new job to be done. A 


war to be won for Peace, so that all men may 
sail the seas in freedom. So that all men may 


live in Peace to build a better world. 


darkest night. 


The life-saving suits are made in one piece 
with gloves attached to sleeves and shoes 
attached tolegs, toenable seamen to jump 
into them quickly. A draw-string seals 
the suit at the neck. A shoulder light glows 
red when floating in water so that rescue 
parties can locate them easily, even in 


Merchant Marine. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS networ!: Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical s‘gnificance. 


PRUBBER COMPANY 


Because seamen swimming in oil could 
not always be lifted, a harness was built 
into the suit, ending in a big loop. Now a 
boat hook can lift a man without his 
slipping back into the water. Today this 
is the only type of suit that can be manu- 
factured for use by seamen of the American 


revolutionary, just as it has always 
been. All around us we see cars 
wearing out, trucks and buses roll- 
ing up untold mileage, farm trac- 
tors getting old. These things 
must be replaced—as quickly as 
possible before our modern trans- 
portation system breaks down.” 

Kettering said the first real job 
is going to be figuring the best 
way of getting back to prewar 
conditions. 

“So, the first cars put into pro- 
duction after the war will have to 
be the new models we had just 
begun to produce when the war 
came,” he said. “These cars will 
have whatever improvements can 
be made without delaying full 
re-employment. 


“But there is one point I want 
to emphasize. In the past, the 
public has always looked over 
the new models and voted ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ on the improvements. 
This system will prevail again 
after the war—the public will 
have to put its stamp of approval 
on that new product. That is the 
American way—the consumer is 
the boss in our industry. 


“As we approach the postwar 
period, there is being built up a 
tremendous demand for a great 
many things. People want new 
cars, new refrigerators, new homes 
and many replacements they 
haven’t been able to get in the 
past years. The automobile is just 
one of these many wants and the 
engineers are going to do their 
best to fill this need when the war 
is over. These engineers will be 
anxious to take advantage of any 
new information or _ materials 
which can safely be used. But 
first they will want to prove the 
new product before it is put on the 
market. They served the public 
well before Pearl Harbor—they 
are making a magnificient record 
during the war and they will do 
equally well after victory. 


Insurance Case 
Proves Value of 


Cooperation 


BOSTON. — The Massachusetts 
Supreme Court handed down a 
decision last week on an automo- 
bile accident case that should cause 
many motorists to read the clauses 
in the insurance policies. A Brook- 
line woman driver was involved 
in an accident in which three 
women passengers were injured. 
The case had been postponed at 
the request of the woman who 
wished to go to Florida. 


Eventually, it went to trial with- 
out her and judgments totaling 
$25,000 was given against her. 
Since it was impossible to collect 
on the judgments, equity proceed- 
ings were started against her and 
the insurance company that issued 
coverage for her. 


Owing to a clause in the insur- 
ance policy that required the in- 
sured to cooperate with the insur- 
ance company and attend the hear- 
ings and trial to assist in the con- 
duct of the case, Judge Joseph 
Walsh, of the Superior Court, dis- 
missed the bills against the in- 
surance company in the appeal 
= was taken against the ver- 

ict. 


Justice Ronan, of the Supreme 
Court, found that the insurance 
company had acted in good faith 
and was justified in disclaiming 
liability under the terms of the 
policy. He also found that the in- 
surance company was not required 
to assent to or to request a con- 
tinuance when the insured failed 
to appear at the trial. 


B. C. Gas Use Up 


VANCOUVER. — British Columbia 
used 1,111,368 gallons of gasoline more 
in 1943 than in 1942, according to 
figures released by Dr. W. A. Car- 
rothers, chairman of the Coal and 
Petroleum Control Board. A total of 
67,433,182 gallons, exclusive of gaso- 
line used for the fighting services, was 
used last year, compared with 65,921,814 
gallons in previous year. The increase 
was entirely due to sales on commer- 
— and marine accounts, Carrothers 
said. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 
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NJ. Official Refuses to Relax! DON’T BE AN ACCIDENTEE! | 


Car-Inspection 


TRENTON, N. J.—Despite pub- 
licity being given large numbers of 
delinquent motorists who have 
been forced to wait in line at in- 
spection stations, State Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner Arthur W. 
Magee announced here last week 
that he has no intention of relax- 
ing the requirement for com- 
pulsory annual inspections at test- 
ing stations. 

Asserting that he was going to 
continue to save lives despite 
“some critics’ who worry about 
gasoline and the inconvenience of 
the inspections, Magee added: 

“So far as the claim of wasting 
gasoline is concerned boards have 
been told to allow extra gasoline 
for trips to the testing stations 
where hardships otherwise would 
occur. If the local OPA boards do 
not follow these recommendations, 
the complaints lie with them.” 

Replying to a question as to 
whether the reduced mileage of 
passenger cars operating on A 
ration books would not make it 
practical to require that they be 
tested once in 18 months or every 


Rule 


two years, Magee said he did - 
think so. 


“Cars are getting older,” he | 
pointed out. “Replacement parts | 
are hard to get and experience | 
proves the mechanical parts can | 
deteriorate standing in a garage 
as well as when the car is in use.” 


Pointing out that most motorists 
last year went to the _ testing 
stations voluntarily during’ the 
first. nine or 10 months, Magee 
said: “Now in the closing days of 
the enforcement period the de- 
linquents form long lines and get 
a lot of publicity. Mainly this is 
because it was inconvenient for 
them to go to the stations when 
they were near them earlier.” 


New Jersey’s compulsory inspec- 
tion program, which has attracted 
widespread interest as a model for 
other states, was changed from a 
semi-annual to annual basis in 1942 
because of war conditions. There 
has been pressure in recent weeks 
for its further relaxation or com- 
plete abandonment. Since the war 
a number of states have either 








(WAY DONTCHA GIVE 
TUS GUY A OUTSIDE 
J0B, 60557 WE 
DON'T WANT HIM | 
HANGIN’ AROUND 
IN HERE! 








eased or suspended their inspection 
programs. 


Dingley Moves 

SEATTLE. H. M. Dingley, last 
ear’s president of Automotive Boosters 
nternational and factory representa- 
tive here for Arrow Safety Devices, 
Killarck Electric, Rinck-McIlwaine and 
Ideal Clamp Mfg. Co., has moved to 
larger offices in the Smith Tower. 


On Legislative Front: 








Ky. Acts to Divert 
Gasoline Levies 


FRANKFORT, Ky. Despite 
warnings that the measure would 
open the door to a flood of high- 
way fund diversion proposals, a 
bill to refund 90 percent of the 
5-cents-a-gallon state gasoline tax 
to operators of tractors and sta- 
tionary farm engines has _ been 
passed by the State Senate here 
by a vote of 26 to 7, with House 
action awaited. 

State Highway Commissioner J. 
S. Watkins, who opposed the bill, 
said the State Department of Rev- 
enue had estimated it would cost 
the road fund $525,000 annually in 
legitimate refunds, plus whatever 
chiseling might be done by using 
tax-refunded fuel in automobiles 
and trucks. 

Senator Stanley B. Mayer of 
Louisville predicted that the bill 
would be followed by demands to 
exempt the tax on gasoline used 
by motorboats, airplanes and the 
cleaning industry. Mayer is 
author of a proposed state con- 
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CARS SET FOR THE MOST 


| CRUCIAL SUMMER IN HISTORY!” 





Here’s Our Big 
“Summer Gear Lubrication 
Plan You Can Really Use! 


‘“THIS IS AL WRIGHT again, speaking for Ale- 
mite and the motor car service men of America. 
This spring, I’m really putting on the heat— 
warning your customers to change to summer 
gear lubricants before warm weather sets in. 


“First, I’m talking for all automobile service 
men in full-page, two-color advertisements in 
the March 11th issue of Collier’s . . . the March 
25th issue of the Saturday Evening Post and to 
farmers in the April issue of Country Gentle- 
man. These magazines reach a total of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 readers. 


“Backing this up are brand new tie-in pieces, 
warning motorists that “This Year . . . Risking 
Car Gears Means Risking Your Job!’ All this 
merchandising material is available now to help 


isan nea tcc tvery Passing Dov Adds 

ee eae ow peace these New Risk of Geor Damege 
res aan tha en se ° nf ; 
Sanne etre sen your Service Men toder! you pitch in and cash in! 


“It’s a typical Alemite plan—the kind that 
smart dealers from coast to coast have learned 
to count on for results.” 


LUBRICANTS e LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT e MOTOR OIL 


stitutional amendment to ban 
highway fund diversion which 
was approved earlier by the Sen- 
ate, but had not at this writing 
been acted upon by the House. 

Also leading the unsuccessful 
opposition to the farm refund bill 
was Senate Republican Floor Lead- 
er Ray B. Moss, who said: 

“Passage of this bill will open 

a long lane that has no turning. 
A bill already is before the legis- 
lature to divert gasoline tax funds 
to cities. The situation is so filled 
with danger a proposal already has 
been introduced to amend the con- 
stitution to keep the road fund 
inviolate. 

“The gasoline tax is used to 
build roads to the farmer’s door. 
If there were no road to his 
door, the farmer would be unable 
to market his produce and would 
not be able to own a tractor.” 
Sponsor of the bill was Senator 

Earle C. Clements of Morganfield, 
floor leader of the Democratic 
majority, who said that 36 states 
do not tax tractor gasoline. To 
exempt such gasoline in Kentucky, 
he contended, would not seriously 


impair the road fund. 
* * * 


Va. Asked to Return 50% 


Of Taxes to Cities 

RICHMOND, Va. — An amend- 
ment to the State Motor Vehicle 
Code, that would prohibit cities 
and towns from assessing license 
taxes on motor vehicles and pro- 
viding that one-half of the license 
taxes assessed and collected by 
the state should be returned to 
the city or town, has been intro- 
duced in the House of Delegates 
by the Richmond delegation. 

The measure had been requested 
by the Richmond City Council and 


is a general law. 
* * * 


R.I. Would Force Payment 


Of Auto Property Taxes 

PROVIDENCE. — An attempt to 
make the issuance of registration 
plates contingent upon payment of 
personal property taxes on the 
automobiles to be registered, has 
been renewed in the state legis- 
lature here. 

Complaining of the difficulty of 
collecting property taxes on auto- 
mobiles, municipal finance officers 
have long advocated such legisla- 
tion and it has been supported by 
the Rhode Island Municipal Fin- 
ance Officers Assn. Introduced by 
Senator Joseph P. Racquier, Cen- 
tral Falls Democrat, the pending 
bill stipulates that an automobile 
owner applying for registration 
shall present to the registry of 
motor vehicles evidence that all 
property taxes on the automobile 
have been paid up to date. 

# * ea 


Miss. Repeals Exemption 


Of Federal Agencies 

JACKSON, Miss. — A bill has 
been passed by both branches of 
the State Legislature here, repeal- 
ing gasoline and oil tax exemp- 
tions on purchases by the federal 
government and its various agen- 
cies within the state. 

It was estimated the measure will 
provide the highway department 
with approximately $1,000,000 a 
year additional revenue to aid in 
paying off the $51,000,000 of out- 
standing bonds without having to 
refund any of them. 


U. S. Rubber Co. 
OK’s Dividends 


NEW YORK.—The board of di- 
rectors of United States Rubber 
Co. declared last week a total in 
dividends of $4 a share on the 8 
percent non-cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock, $2 to be paid on 
March 10, 1944, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 25, and $2 to be paid 
on June 9, 1944, to stockholders of 
record on May 26. These payments 
are to be made from net earnings 
of the company during the year 
1943. 

The directors also declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share on the 
common stock, from earned sur- 
plus as of Dec. 31, 1943. This divi- 
dend is payable March 10, 1944, to 
stockholders of record on Feb. 25. 
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Keep Road Surplus Intact, 


| 


Laid to U.S. 


Official Says Agencies Fought Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Commerce 


WASHINGTON. Charging sub- 
versive activities against private 
American business by the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign economic agencies, 
William Lavarre resigned last week 
as chief of the American republics 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Lavarre directed individual cri- 
ticism against Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace; Leo Crowley, 
chief of the Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, and Milo 
Perkins, former aide to Wallace, 
who is now in private business. 

He had no quarrel, Lavarre said, 


NLRB Reports 
Little Decline 


In Cases 


NEW YORK.—Cases handled by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
have not substantially decreased 
since the country entered the war 
and unions adopted their no-strike 
pledge, according to the annual re- 
port here last week of Regional 
Director Charles T. Douds. 

Although there was a slight de- 
crease in the number of new cases 
filed with the board’s New York 
regional office in 1943 as compared 
with preceding years, the number 
of workers involved rose to a rec- 
ord total of nearly 1,000,000. Douds 
attributed the smaller number of 
filings to the transfer in April, 1943, 
of cases covering several New 
Jersey and Connecticut counties to 
other regional offices. 

The report revealed that cases 
in which employes sought to desig- 
nate their bargaining agencies rose 
from 53 percent of the total num- 
ber of filings in 1942 to 67 percent 
of the total in 1943 and involved 
250,000 employes. 

An increase each year since 1939 
in the proportion of representation 
cases and a corresponding decline 
in the number of cases alleging 
unfair labor practices, such as dis- 
criminatory discharges, was noted 
by Douds. 

Douds said that 61 percent of 
cases handled by his office last 
year involved production. To keep 
war production high and friction 
between management and labor 
low, he said, the board late in 1942 
adopted several measures to ex- 
pedite cases in regional offices. One 
gave regional directors final deci- 
sion over certain matters that for- 
merly required consideration by the 
national board in Washington. 

“But where there was an in- 
crease in speed in handling cases 
in this office in 1941 and 1942,” he 
said, “there was a decrease in 1943 
compared with 1942. This regret- 
table decrease in speed is attribut- 
able to two main causes: Congres- 
sional enactment of the Smith- 
Connally Act, or more properly the 
War Labor Disputes Act, and a 
reduction in the board’s budget.” 

The report said that a substan- 
tial increase in the number of 
strike notices resulting from the 
Smith-Connally Act slowed down 
the board’s regular work because 
of the necessity of taking strike 
ballots 30 days after filing of 
notices. In the last six months, 
Douds said, the board received 48 
such cases. 


Clark Promoted 


By Monsanto 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The pro- 
motion of J. H. Clark, general 
manager of sales for the plastic 
division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
to the position of sales director 
was announced last week by J. C. 
Brooks, vice-president and general 
manager. Clark became_ general 
manager of sales in 1938 when 
Monsanto acquired the Fibreloid 
Corp., which he served in a similar 
capacity from 1935. 

F. A. Abbiati, assistant general 
manager of sales, succeeds Clark 
as general manager. J. R. Turn- 
bull has been appointed assistant 
general manager of sales in charge 
of sheet materials. S. L. King has 
been appointed sales manager of 
the vinyl resins department. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


commerce, or other officials of his 
own department. 


“The record will show,” he said, 
“that the Board of Economic War- 
fare, and now the Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration, usurp- 
ing the administration of projects 
which Congress originally delegat- 
ed to the Department of Com- 
merce, under the guise of a war 
necessity, have been waging a 
secret war not against our national 
enemies so much as against Amer- 
ican business men and the export 
industries of the United States... 

“Throughout these months of my 
service in Washington, I have ob- 
served a definite scheme for wreck- 
ing all American private enter- 
prise and personal initiative in 
interAmerican, in fact’ interna- 
tional, commerce, and substituting] NO BANJO. Celia Imbier, 
commerce.” 

A writer on Latin American af-| plant in Chicago. 
fairs for many years, Lavarre has/| banjo, but 


April, 1941. from inspection to heat treat. 


é 
25.1% of Newsweek families are planning 


now to take a trip out of this 
country after the war.* 


cata Om 


an in-| June 30, 1945, 

the Soviet form of state-owned|spector, poses with a war production | 

i veniam . ee aes | 

a e udebaker aircraft engine parts | - 
The object is aot a| 659 from the highway fund were 

a master connecting rod| recommended for the 


: enclosed in a novel zipper case 
held his governmental post since protect surfaces as the parts are moved | 


\N.J. Governor Urges 


| 

| TRENTON, N. J.— Estimating 
|} that New Jersey will have a sur- 
| plus of $25,489,504 by June 30, 1945, 
|} largely because of wartime cur- 
| tailment of highway construction, 
Gov. Walter E. Edge urged in his 
budget message to the State Legis- 
lature here last week that it be 
conserved and increased as a 
“sacred” fund for postwar high- 
way projects, 
along the coast and other pro- 
grams which will be recommended 
by the State Planning Board and 
other planning groups. 


The governor also recommended | 
that the highway fund be put on} 


the same July 1-July 30 fiscal year 


basis as other state activities and, | 


in anticipation of legislative ap- 
proval, submitted highway fund 
budget recommendations covering 
a period of 18 months, ending 


present calendar year. 
Total appropriations of $43,664,- 


18-month 
period, as against requests for 
$68,665,011. Last year, former Gov. 


erosion protection | 


instead of for the | 





Charles Edison recommended high- 
way fund appropriations totaling 
$32,708,000 for a 12-month period. 

Edge’s recommendations for the 
highway fund, which _ includes 
many major items not directly 
related to state highway construc- 
tion or maintenance, allow for 
operation of the State Highway 
department for the next year and 
a half on a maintenance basis 
only, with provision for no new 
construction with the possible ex- 
ception of a new Passaic river 
bridge at Newark. It was also 
noted that more than $5,000,000 of 
Federal-aid matched funds are 
available in the event the Federal 
government requires construction 
of military or strategic highways. 

The 18-month highway budget 


| proposed by the governor includes 


provision for all mandatory county 
and municipal road aid for two 
full years so that county and 
municipal Officials may “prepare 
their local budgets, beginning in 
1945, with county and municipal 
aid funds on hand rather than on 
promise.” 


Four out of ten Newsweek 
families (who own 1.3 autos) 
are planning extended 

trips in the U. S. after victory.* 


26.1% of all Newsweek families regularly 


take trips by plane.* 


F you’re “‘going places’’ after the war, here’s a 
key market for your selling efforts now! The 
readers of Newsweek! These Significant People 
bring you two important advantages: (1) They are 
an audience possessing unusually diversified activi- 
ties and high buying power, and (2) they bring a 
quality of reading to Newsweek which has seldom 


been paralleled. 


This audience has been gained by Newsweek 
as a result of its vital editorial policy of impartial 
reporting, news significance, and forecasts of the 
future. And advertisers have awarded Newsweek 
an increase in advertising revenue, among general 
magazines, from twenty-second to fifth place 


in the past six years! 


* According to a recent survey, the results of which are being presented in a 


series of advertisements in this magazine. Further details on request. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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AIRCRAFT NEWS 
National Air Races 


A Thing of Past? 


By Charles Evans 


Aviation Editor 


AVIATION PEOPLE, who long for the good old days, 
mean those days when they could gather at Detroit and 
see the Aircraft show, or at Cleveland and see the National 
Air Races. By the thousands, they are planning for a 
resumption of one or both: of these events as soon as the 
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A NEW ARMY cargo plane, Sesignates as the UC-G4A 


will be built by 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp. It will the largest warplane to be built 
Aeronca, with a wing span of 51% feet, a 550 horsepower engine, a ceilin 
18,000 feet, and a maximum speed of 160 miles an hour. roduction plans 
already have been started for the new cargo plane and the finished ship is 
expected to be rolled out of Aeronca’s final assembly sometime next summer. 





war ends. A chief planner, 
no doubt, is Cliff Henderson, 


Air Race impressario who 
staged so many successful events 
at Los Angeles and Cleveland, and 
now serving in the Air Transport 
Command. On the subject of future 
air races, Henderson has definite 
ideas, some of which may not jibe 
with the judgment of others. 

“The day of fame-and-glory 
National Air Races has ended,” 
he said. “No Roscoe Turners or 
Art Chesters will have the money 
to build ‘backyard’ racing planes 
capable of competing with the 
products of the aircraft industry. 

“There is no doubt in my mind, 
with industry support, the National 
Air Races would be a tremendous 
boxoffice success if staged imme- 
diately after the war. We could 
expect a record-breaking crowd to 
see, for example, what a P-38 and 
similar planes could do, stripped of 
armament, in a 20- or 25-mile 
closed- course Thompson Trophy 
race.” ee) oe 


Individuals Still 
Will Race 


THIS IS assuming, on Hender- 
son’s part, that we will continue 
to have a big manufacturing pro- 
gram supplying the Army and 
Navy with new types of fighting 
planes, and an industry living on 
government business large enough 
to justify big racing plane expendi- 
tures. In the midst of a war such 
thoughts, or even such wishes, are 
logical, but this is still a peaceful 
country, not given to supporting a 
great military machine, and there 
are more today who feel that peace 
depends on international commit- 
ments and agreements than there 
are who believe armament will 
preserve peace. 

Moreover, a healthy civil avia- 
tion picture can and probably 
will support design and racing 
research of such magnitude that 
race programs of the past can be 
duplicated and improved upon. 
Even without participation by 
manufacturers, there will still be 
individuals who, somehow, will 
get the money necessary to 
build and fly their dream planes. 


With 300,000 pilots in this coun- 
try after the war, there are certain 
to be more Roscoe Turners, Art 
Chesters, Rudy Klings and Earl 
Whitmans than there have ever 
been before. Fighter squadrons 
alone are certain to produce scores 
















their 
design. 


Good Purses 
Bring "Em Out 


ideas 
*- * * 


own 


IT IS DIFFICULT to imagine 
American aviation without any 
backyard airplanes a-building. Good 
purses at the races will bring them 
out like moths to a candle. Stock 
model races have featured previous 
programs, and they are inevitable 
attractions in the postwar years. 
Any aircraft show must be 50 per- 
cent flying, and air races can also 
be selling events more effectively 
than the annual automobile races. 


Some of the most effective air- 
craft shows were held at Detroit 
with the large hangar for display 
and the airport at the door for 
demonstration. There are today 
a dozen great airports just as 
suitable for such a show as De- 
troit, and several better adapted 
for the purpose. Washington 
would be an ideal spot, with 
Anacostia Naval Air Station and 
Bolling Field as possible collabor- 
ating fields. * * * 


Postwar Planes, 
Big and Small 


PLANES AT TWO extremes of 
the size range continue to get most 
of the public’s attention. Led on 
advertising men and 
the general 
public is picturing “Queen Marys” 
of the air, and sports air-coupes 
and air-roadsters, of almost every 
conceivable design. It is well, how- 
ever to see both planes as they 
apply to private flying and com- 
mercial flying in proper perspec- 


by artists, 
imaginative writers, 


tive. 

During 1941, the airlines of this 
country flew 1,369,584,231 passen- 
ger miles, over 47,403 miles of 
routes, using 359 planes. Early 
in the war, the Army decided it 
needed 183 of the airlines’ planes 
at once and summarily com- 
mandeered them. It is extremely 
doubtful if any one of those com- 
mandeered planes has done half 
the work in Army hands that ti 
did when the airlines were flying 
it. 


As for the 176 planes left with 
the airlines, they have been work- 
ing much harder than ever, and 
even doing much more than their 
owners thought they could. In 1943, 
the airlines flew 1,625,000,000 pas- 
senger miles. They carried 15,000,- 
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of speed-loving pilots who will have 
of fast plane 


























000 ton miles of express, 
35,800,000 ton miles of mail. 


tion people are surprised. 
* * + ° 


Intensive Use 


Is Made 


nati. 


Syracuse. Then 


21 hours later at Chicago. 


half an hour. 


which all flying stock is put. 
That is the airline picture 
which W. A. Patterson, president 
of United Airlines, is considering 
when he says his airline is plan- 
ning a five-fold increase after 
the war. Before the war, United 
had 57 planes. After the war, 
Patterson says, they will do five 
times as much business with 
forty 20-passenger planes and 67 
50-passenger planes. 


the airlines, 
crease would amount to 758 planes; 
a 10-fold increase, 1,516 planes; 
and a 20-fold increase to 3,032. 

But reliable estimates say there 
will be 500,000 airplanes in 1950— 
private, military and commercial. 
Assume Patterson is  under- 
planning and it will take 3,020 
planes to handle airline traffic; 
and assume that we will have a 
50,000-airplane military force. 
That will mean private planes 
will number about 447,000. 

Private flying is certain to be the 
biggest aviation activity after the 
war, regardless of what kind of 
plane gets the most newspaper 
attention. ~ = = 


Landing Places 


First Step 

RECOGNITION of the impor- 
tance of this part of the flying 
business came when the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce organ- 
ized its Personal Aircraft depart- 
ment, of which Joseph T. Gueting 
jr., is chairman, and John E. P. 
Morgan is manager. Gueting is 
vice-president of General Aircraft 
Corp., and Morgan was formerly 
representative of the three leading 
manufacturers of light planes, 
Piper, Aeronca and Taylorcraft, in 
Washington. 

Out of his years of experience in 
selling personal aircraft, Morgan 
believes the industry must sell a 
utility product in competition with 
other forms of personal transporta- 
tion. The first step, he has said, 
must be provision of landing places 
for personal planes, “the thousand 
dollar kind, not the 10 million dol- 
lar kind.” A _ corollary, in his 
opinion, must be greatly simplified 
regulation, relieving the personal 
flier of as many restrictions as 
safe flying will permit. 

Morgan has coined a word 
which ought to get a good play in 
the automotive field. Instead of 
wishful engineering, or wishful 
thinking, he calls on personal 
aircraft manufacturers to “imagi- 
neer” new products with effective 
appeal to a mass market. 

Harking back to the old habit of 
“doing something to help aviation” 
which is always prevalent in a new 
industry, Gueting calls on salesmen 
to be sure that a prospect buys an 
airplane, whether he buys the 
salesman’s particular airplane or 
not. Like Morgan, he also sees an 
important secondary duty resting 
on the salesman of airplanes—that 
of selling cities, counties and states 
on the need for adequate landing 
places. 


and 
Avia- 








FOR EXAMPLE, take one Amer- 
ican plane that originates a sched- 
ule at Nashville, and flies to Cleve- 
land through Louisville and Cincin- 
From Cleveland, it flies to 
New York via Buffalo, Rochester, 
it goes on to 
Boston and back to New York and 
turns West again finally ending up 
At no 
station does it stop longer than 
In this trip it is 
flown by four different crews. This 
is typical of the intensive use to 





Apply such an increase to all 
and a five-fold in- 


R. I. Bill Seeking 
Uniform Date on 


Drivers’ Licenses 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Bills 
providing for the establishment of 
Sept. 30 as a uniform expiration 
date for motor vehicle operators’ 
licenses; restoration of police pow- 
ers to Registry of Motor Vehicles 
investogators and examiners, and 
registry inspection in July and Aug- 
ust of all school buses, have been 
introduced in the State Legisla- 
ture here by Senator Ambrose P. 
McCoy, Pawtucket Democrat, for 
State Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
Wilfred J. Paquin. 

The measure calling for a uni- 
form expiration date of operators’ 


licenses is in line with a recom- pl 


mendation made by Gov. J. Howard 
McGrath. The bill would become 
effective July 1. 

Police powers of the motor ve- 
hicle inspectors, including the 
power of arrest, were dropped from 
the law in a 1939 reorganization 
act. Paquin said he feels his in- 
vestigators and examiners are con- 
fronted daily with circumstances 
calling for use of police powers. 
Under the proposed change, they 
would be vested with “all the pow- 
ers of constables, except the power 
to serve civil process, and all the 
powers of police officers, including 
the power to arrest without war- 
rant any person who violates any 
provision of the motor’ vehicle 
laws.” 

The bill to change the law in 
respect to the time for inspection 
of school buses would allow for 
such a checkup during the sum- 
mer months when the buses are 
not in operation and give opera- 
tors sufficient time to make needed 
repairs prior to the opening of 
schools, Paquin explained. The pres- 
ent law calls for inspection of 
school buses on or before the tenth 
day of each of the months of Jan- 
uary, April and September of each 


year. 


Guards Are Honored 


At Lima Tank Depot 

LIMA, O. — The plant-protec- 
tion force of the Lima Tank Depot, 
which is operated by United Motors 
Service, Inc., recently received the 
Guidon Award from the War De- 
partment for its record of effi- 
ciency. 

The award followed an inspection 
Dec. 3 and was in recognition of 


the high standard of excellence Sa: 


obtained by the force. 














AMERICAN AWA AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 
tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 


Call the nearest American Airlines Office 





Fisher Helping 
To Build New 


Superfortress 


DETROIT.—Fisher Body division 
of General Motors is taking part 
in the manufacturing program of 
the Army’s new bomber, the Super- 
fortress, it was disclosed here last 
week by E. F. Fisher, general man- 
ager. 

Although no details of the con- 
struction were made known, it was 
announced that the company’s part 
in the bomber program is a major 
one. 

Fisher Body is building major 
assemblies and parts required by 
the three assembly plants currently 
engaged in the plane’s production. 
Fisher also said that eight of the 
company’s plants in Michigan and 
Ohio were contributing to the pro- 











































































ram. 
¥ The details of the new bomber 
which have been kept secret dur- 
ing the early production stages 
were made known recently and de- 
scribed the Superfortress as the 
deadliest of the long range bomb- 
ers with fire power and load ca- 
pacity far exceeding the famous 
Flying Fortress, parts for which 
Fisher Body is also building. 

This brings to four the number 
of plane programs to which Fisher 
Body is a contributor. In addition 
to the aforementioned, the division 
is building major assemblies and 
parts for the B-25 Mitchell bomber 
and is tooling up to build a fighter 


ane. 

In addition to planes, plane parts 
and assemblies, the company is 
also building in the aircraft field, 
vital aircraft instruments includ- 
ing gyro direction finders, gyro 
horizon indicators and remote 
reading magnetic compass indica- 
tors and transmitters. 


Werst to Head 
ESNA Production 


UNION, N. J.—William T. Hed- 
lund, president of Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of America, announces the 
appointment of Harry K. Werst as 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing. Werst, a partner in 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, has had 
extensive experience in manufac- 
turing operations. 

Werst’s experience includes sev- 
eral years with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in Philadelphia. 
From there he went to the Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Co., Hazelton, Pa., 
as assistant director of research on 
power plant design and fuel effi- 
ciency research. From 1933 to 
1940, he was with the Budd Co. of 
Philadelphia, serving as assistant 
superintendent, and later as super- ’ 
intendent of the Stainless Steel 
Fabricating department, and also 
as superintendent of the fabricat- 
ing and construction of stainless 
steel railway cars. 





Salzman On His Own 


CHICAGO. — L. J. Salzman, form- 
erly executive vice president of the 
American Transportation Co., has dis- 

of his stock in that firm to 

arry F. Chaddick, president, and 
entered business for himself as man- 
agement and tax consultant specialist, 
with headquarters at 10 So. LaSalle St. 
Izman is the author of standard 
operati ractice manuals for truckers. 
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Chance for Better Tires 


Goodyear Develops New Synthetic 
Which May Improve Quality 


AKRON.—Development of a new 
synthetic rubber that may result 
in better automobile tires than can 
be made from GR-S rubber, the 
synthetic rubber now being pro- 
duced under the national rubber 
program, was announced last week 
by Dr. L. B. Sebrell, director of 
the research laboratory of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The achievement was one of 
five disclosed by Dr. Sebrell. All 
of them represented important 
victories in the program of re- 
search instituted by the labora- 
tory to overcome the bottlenecks 
created by the lack of natural 
rubber since the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. 


The second accomplishment an- 
nounced by Dr. Sebrell was also 
a new synthetic rubber which could 
replace natural rubber in applica- 
tions other than tires for which 
GR-S rubber cannot be used suc- 
cessfully. 


The third announcement is of 
success in new methods of milling 
and processing GR-S rubber which 
extend its uses to fields where it 
was formerly thought unusable. 

The fourth and fifth accomplish- 
ments are the development of two 
new accelerators which speed up 
the rate of vulcanization of GR-S 
rubber. 

In this latter connection, it is 
interesting to recall that the most 
widely used accelerator for natural 
rubber, known as captax, was de- 
veloped by Dr. Sebrell in 1920 and 
at the present moment is in general 
use in the vulcanizing of GR-S 
rubber. 

The new synthetic rubber which 
promises to be a superior type 
for the manufacture of tires is 
also a butadiene co-polymer, but 
with a new chemical substituted 
for styrene. 

The advantage of this new syn- 
thetic rubber, according to Dr. 
Sebrell, is that it has the energy 
resilience and the crack growth 
resistance of natural rubber. To 
this extent it is superior to GR-S. 

However, it has not yet been 
developed to a point where it will 
show high tensile strength at high 
temperatures. It is also important 
to remember that the new chemi- 
cal is expensive to make. 

Dr. Sebrell revealed last week 
that test tires are now in process 
of manufacture from this new type 
of synthetic rubber and that as 
quickly as possible they will be 
given road tests to measure their 
actual performance in comparison 
with tires of natural rubber and 
GR-S. 

The second new synthetic rubber 
is designed to duplicate the chemi- 
cal activity of natural rubber, Dr. 
Sebrell said. Before Pearl Harbor, 
he explains, large amounts of 
natural rubber were treated with 
chlorine and this chlorinated natur- 
al rubber went into manufacture 
of paints, lacquers, bonding com- 
pounds for molding sands and the 
like, and adhesives. Since Pearl 
Harbor there has been no natural 
rubber available for these purposes 
and the result has been to create 
a difficult situation for many in- 
dustries. 

The new chemically active rub- 
ber can be successfully chlorin- 
ated and it is believed that it 
will have a useful future wher- 
ever a synthetic rubber is needed 
that will react chemically. 

One of the components of the 
new rubber is now being manufac- 
tured in large quantities in this 
country. The production of the 
other constituent is small, but could 
probably be stepped up. 

While GR-S rubber under ordin- 
ary conditions will not easily enter 


Hilliard Succeeds Benet 


At Bendix Radio 

DETROIT.—Appointment of W. 
P. Hilliard as general manager of 
the Radio division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. at Baltimore and Red 
Bank, N. J., is announced by 
Ernest R. Breech, president of the 
corporation. 

Hilliard, who has been director 
of sales and engineering of the 
Radio division since its inception 
in 1936, succeeds Hugh Benet who 
will assume for the corporation 
other responsibilities of a special 
assignment nature. 


into chemical reaction and while 
ordinary samples of it, for example, 
cannot be readily chlorinated, Dr. 
Sebrell says that by special mill- 
ing and processing, his laboratory 
has succeeded in producing special 
samples of GR-S which can be 
chlorinated. . 

“We believe that a considerable 
amount of research is necessary 
before the methods of handling 
GR-S rubber are brought to their 
maximum efficiency,” Dr. Sebrell 
says. 

The two new accelerators for 
GR-S developed in the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory are both ani- 
line-amide derivatives. 


Captax, which has proved so 
successful for the vulcanizing of 
natural rubber, is now in general 
use for the vulcanizing of GR-S 
also. Goodyear has made, used, 
and sold as much as _ 10,000,000 
pounds of captax in one year. 

Accelerators are essential to the 
manufacture of large truck and 
bus tires because without some 
chemical substance to speed up the 


SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS 
have come out of retirement to aid 
= - assembly of transfer cases 


process of vulcanization, it would 
be impossible to vulcanize properly 
the interior of a thick tire car- 
cass without at the same time over- 
vulcanizing the tread. 


at Studebaker are notable for the men who 


war production. 


Here’s an illustration 
for military trucks: 5 


John Pirka, 65; 


Richards, 68; and Howard Hutchinson, 64 


While captax is being used satis- 
factorily with GR-S, Dr. Sebrell 
believes that the new accelerators 
will prove more efficient once their 
use is completely understood. 


} 


Ford Receives 
Tax Refund 
Of $3.500.000 


WASHINGTON. Largest re- 
fund for overpayment of corpora- 
tion taxes during the fiscal year 
1948 was $3,537,122 to the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Total refunds of corporation and 
individual taxes were $56,965,127, in- 
cluding $8,210,577 in interest pay- 
ments, it was revealed last week 
by Rep. James A. O'Leary, chair- 
man of the House committee on 
expenditures in the executive de- 
partments. 

Other refunds included: 

Timkin-Detroit Axle Co., $15,054; 
A. vanDerZee, Chrysler Corp., $11,- 
296; David A. Wallace, Chrysler, 
$12,122; W. Ledyard Mitchell, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, $51,035; D. S. 
Eddins, Detroit, $11,091, and Joseph 
E. Fields, St. Clair, $67,850. 


Pa. Rubber Ad visor 


JEANNETTE, Pa. — R. B. Cave, 
general sales manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., announced last week 
the appointment of George C. Valen- 
tine as technical advisor covering the 
territory of Virginia, District of Co- 
lumbia, and Delaware. 


How far could a “PT” go on an “A” ticket? 


> A month’s supply of “‘A”’ tickets 
would allow barely enough gasoline 
to warm up the three huge engines of 
one of these Jap-smashers. And it 
would have to be high octane gaso- 
line to be of any use at all. 


The point is that all our gasoline 
fighting machines—land, sea and air 
—require enormous quantities of 
high octane fuel. And that’s why 
there’s less gasoline in the U.S.A. for 
civilians—and less Ethyl fluid to 
raise its quality, in spite of stepped- 
up Ethyl production. 


Every gallon of America’s fighting 
gasoline contains Ethyl fluid. 


Today, more and more Ethyl is 
going overseas. But someday—after 
the war—this high octane gasoline 
will stay home. Result: gasoline for 
automobiles, airplanes, trucks, buses 
and tractors of higher quality than 
Americans ever enjoyed before. Ulti- 
mately engines will be designed to 


ETHYL 


take full advantage of this gasoline. 


In this post-war development, the 
Ethyl Corporation looks forward to 
playing a special part. Through our 
Detroit and San Bernardino labora- 
tories, now busy with war work, we 
plan to work clesely with automotive, 
aviation, tractor and petroleum engi- 
neers—helping them to get the most 
from post-war gasoline and engines. 


CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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For the Future... 
SLT 


Road Divisions Report 
General Gain in Funds 


NEW YORK.—Although highway 
fund revenues have declined under 
the impact of wartime restrictions, 
this has been more than offset by 
the curtailment of activities and 
expenditures, with the result that 
the financial status of most state 
highway departments has’ im- 
proved, according to the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee. 


Analyzing data from the Public 
Roads Administration, the APIC 
points out in its Tax Economics 
Bulletin that highway receipts 
from all sources in 1942 totaled 
$1,537,336,000, a decline of 17 per- 
cent from the 1941 record figure of 
$1,869,859,000, but only about 5 per- 
cent less than the 1940 total. 


Highway user tax collections 
totaling $1,321,391,000 in 1942 were 
higher than in any year except- 
ing 1941, when they soared to 
$1,452,011,000. An important fac- 
tor contributing to the decline in 
1942 total highway receipts was 
the sharp contraction in the 
amount derived from the sale of 
bonds and notes, which fell from 
$199,857,000 in 1941 to $18,748,000 
in 1942. Only eight states issued 
highway bonds or notes in 1942. 


Observing that the 1942 issuance 
of bonds and notes was for less 
than one-tenth of the amount 
issued in the previous year, the 
committee adds: 

“Furthermore, only about one- 
third of the amount borrowed in 
1942 was spent for new road con- 
struction, the remainder being used 
to service and refund existing debt. 
Not only did most of the states not 
incur additional highway debt in 
1942, but a number anticipated part 
of their bond maturities, thus 
markedly improving their net debt 


sition. 
pe Total disbursements of the high- 
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Auto Advances 
To Take Time, 
Says R. E. Cole 


SYRACUSE. — Fanciful _ predic- 
tions that war’s technological ad- 
vances will bring about radical de- 
partures in civilian goods were 
scored by R. E. Cole, vice-president 
in charge of engineering for Stude- 
baker Corp., before the Technology 
Club last week. 

Cole argued that war and peace- 
time research must in the main be 
considered as distinct enterprises, 
since the former is conducted 
under extreme pressure and with- 
out regard for costs. He cited the 
history of the airplane as illustra- 
tive that progress in miliary design 
does not necessarily indicate imme- 
diate postwar benefit to the con- 
sumer. ; 

“In the first World War all avail- 
able automotive and aircraft engi- 
neers were mobilized to study 
ways and means of making planes 
suitable for military purposes,” he 
said. “Yet, it was not until 1930 
that the truly vast possibilities of 
aviation were opened up. Peace- 
time, not wartime, development 
proved commercial aviation.” 

Cole predicted that automotive 
engineers would likewise require 
time to digest war’s mechanical 
innovations and apply them to 
civilian needs. He said he saw 
nothing in new plastics, fuels, alu- 

minum and plywood that could be 
expected to wield an immediate 
strong influence on the automobile 
after the war. 


U. S. Rubber Names Long 


Coast Sales Manager 

LOS ANGELES. — W. S. Long, 
formerly operations manager of 
United States Rubber Co.’s plant 
here, has been appointed Pacific 
Coast sales manager, mechanical 
goods, it was announced last week 
by W. H. Cobb, general manager of 
the mechanical good division. Long 
will continue in charge of War 
Products activities on the Pacific 





Coast. 

J. M. Miller will continue as fac- 
tory manager of the Los Angeles 
lant, it was announced by J. W. 
McGovern, general manager, tire 
division. 


way departments in 1942 declined 
more than 18 percent.” 


Despite the fact that more 
stringent gasoline rationing and 
other wartime measures since 
late 1942 have further cut into 
motor vehicle tax receipts, most 
states have continued to improve 
their financial position, it was 





































































“It is highly desirable,” the com- 
mittee asserts, “that these balances 
be preserved as far as possible, 
both as a cushion against a possi- 
ble further decline in highway user 
tax collections as well as a reserve 
against the day when normal road 
construction can again be under- 
A number of states have 
adopted the commendable policy of 
earmarking surplus highway funds 
and investing them in government 
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On Scrap Rubber 


ST. LOUIS.—About 10,000 tons 
of worn automobile casingu, 
which cost the government 
about $300,000 to acquire, sort 
and maintain at a North St. 
Louis dump, have a_ present 
market value of less than half 
that figure, according to local 
rubber scrap dealers. The scrap 
was collected from Eastern Mis- 
souri in an intensive drive in 
1942 and the Rubber Reserve 
Corp. paid one cent per pound 
for most of it. 

Since September, 1942, when 
the scrap was stored on city- 
owned property, the city has 
been reimbursed approximately 
$100,000 for wages of laborers 
and guards. Dealers in the St. 
Louis area say they are paying 
$13 to $15 per ton for scrap rub- 
ber tire casings delivered in 
their yards, the price varying 
according to location and ship- 
ping facilities. The per ton price 
has been relatively stable, they 
declared, but the government no 
longer pays shipping costs as 
was done when a more intensive 
salvage effort was being made. 
ieee 
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U. S. Loses $150,000 


SWPC Prepares to Tackle 


Plans for Reconversion 


NEW YORK.—Maury Maverick, 
newly appointed chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., an- 
nounced here last week that the 
agency is preparing to launch an 
extensive reconversion and post- 
war planning job in order to safe- 
guard the role of small business in 
the postwar return to “free 
enterprise.” 

Besides seeking representation 
on all government committees con- 
cerned with postwar planning, 
Maverick said that SWPC wants 
a more direct and influential voice 
in the allocation of materials for 
civilian purposes. 

Although explaining that SWPC 
was not yet ready to announce its 
future policies, he said that policies 
were now being developed by the 
agency with respect to allocation 
of materials for small business, 
with particular reference to sur- 
plus materials and equipment; 
termination and cancellation 
clauses; interim financing of small 
enterprises during the initial 
transition phase, and reconversion. 













































































































Maverick said SWPC activities 
would be guided by these three 
basic principles: 

1. Preservation and development 
of free enterprise in the postwar 
era as the only basic on which 
small business can prosper. 

2. Opposition to all cartelization 
efforts, both in the domestic and 
international fields. 

3. Decentralization of industry in 
order to facilitate reemployment 
once demobilization starts, although 
such trend would not be favored 
in industries such as steel. 

Emphasizing that his policies 
should not be construed as an at- 
tack against big business, Maverick 
said he does not believe that “big- 
ness in itself is an evil, or small- 
ness a virtue.” 


New SKF Aide 


PHILADELPHIA.—Robert R. Zisette, 
eneral sales manager of SKF Indus- 
ries, Inc., manufacturers of ball and 
roller bearings, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Walter C. Ahlers to the 
position of Detorit district manager to 
succeed Robert H. Hirsch, resigned. 
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In War Effort 


WASHINGTON. 
canvass of the oil industry to 
ascertain the total amount of 
capital expenditures exclusive of 
federal financing, made by individ- 
ual oil companies. directly in 
furtherance of the war effort, is 
now under way by the Petroleum 
Industry War Council, Chairman 
William R. Joyd jr., announced 
last week. 

The canvass is being conducted, 
Boyd explained, to clarify a popu- 
lar misconception that government 
funds have entirely underwritten 
new construction and expansion of 
the petroleum industry’s wartime 
facilities. 


An extensive 


Based on a census of capital 
expenditures made a year ago, 
PIWC disclosed that an _ esti- 
mated outlay of $673,011,055.75 in 
private funds was then antici- 
pated by individual oil companies 
in petroleum war programs 
which, under normal  circum- 
stances, would not have been 
undertaken. 


This sum, entirely exclusive of 


MAINE—“Have always been very much 


ae 


sed with my 1936 Pontiac which is 


still in operation and works perfectly 


though it has been driven over 
0,000 miles.’’—I.K.S. 


OmlO—“The 1941 Pontiac I am now 


ving has gone 123,200 miles to date 


and looks and drives as nicely as at 


—_ 


DOO miles. My expense has been very 


low. Had a new set of brakes at 98,000 
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s, but it has the original clutch which 


works swell.’ —E.H.P. 
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Expenditures by Oil Firms 


Canvassed 


jany government investment, re- 
| flects the capital expenditures made 
lor then contemplated by the re- 
porting oil companies. 

Specifically, the PIWC compila- 
tion showed, the estimated $673,- 
011,055.75 expenditure of the report- 
ing companies was channeled into 
war-born refining expenses of $512,- 
864,695.71, another $136,661,759.52 
into transportation and $23,484,- 
550.52 into accelerated distribution 
facilities. 

“Misstatements from persons 
not properly informed frequently 
relate that the government is 
financing the construction of new 
facilities and even the expansion 
of existing facilities for the man- 
ufacture of petroleum war prod- 
ucts,” Chairman Boyd said. 
“Facts prove otherwise.” 

The PIWC chairman contended 
that since conclusion of the last 
census of the oil industry’s war- 
necessitated capital expenditures, 
a number of new projects and addi- 
tions to existing plants and fa- 
cilities to increase further the out- 


ARKANSAS—“To the present date I 
have driven my 1939 Pontiac 97,000 


miles. About the only work I have 


done was new rings and inserts. My car 
is in good condition. It runs as smooth 


as a new one.’’—G.G.B. 


PENNSYLV ANIA—“Have driven 


Pontiac 102,450 miles ...am not a slow 
driver, do not baby a car and demand 
utmost in stamina. If I had a thousand 
dollars more to put into a car, it would 


still be a Pontiac.’ —J.R.B. 
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| put of petroleum products for war 
have been authorized and initiated. 


“It has been found also in a 
jmnumber of instances that the final 
construction cost on new  100- 
octane and plants to produce raw 
materials for synthetic rubber will | 
be considerably different than as} 
first estimated, requiring added 
private expenditure by individual | 
oil companies,” Boyd continued. 


“This is additional evidence of | 
the patriotic cooperation and in-| 
dividual initiative the petroleum 
industry has accorded the nation} 
in its remarkable conversion from | 
peacetime to wartime production.” | 


By the same token, PIWC ex-| 
plained, changes in the war pro-| 
gram have occasioned cancellations | 
of projects previously contemplated | 
by the oil industry. To obtain as) 
complete information as_ possible | 
of the exact expenditures by in-| 


New Patent Attacks 


Drive for Fundamental Changes Still On 
Despite Commission’s Findings 


NEW YORK.—Apparently unim- 
pressed by the National Patent 
Planning Commission's _ indorse- 
ment of the American patent sys- 
tem late last year, congressional 
and Department of Justice critics 
of the patent laws are continuing 
a drive for fundamental changes, it 
was noted recently by observers 
here. 

Also reawakening the concern 
felt by manufacturers when laws 
were under attack in Senate hear- 
ings last year is a recent decision 
handed down by Associate Justice 
Thurman Arnold, of the Court of 
Appeals in the District of Colum- 
bia. This opinion is regarded by 


dividual oil companies solely to! some observers as a greater threat 
further the prosecution of the war) to patent protection than anything 
prompts the current campaign to} said or done by Arnold when he 
compile the industry’s total capital! was assistant attorney general. 
outlay for this purpose, PIWC an- | In rejecting a patent appeal by 
nounced. | Teletype Corp., a Western Electric 
Boyd urged that oil companies| Co. subsidiary, Justice Arnold said: 
receiving requests for these capital| “Patents are not intended as a 
expenditure figures hasten their re-| reward for the highly _ skilled 
ports to PIWC in Washington. scientist completing the final step, 


TEXAS—“I have put 100,907 miles on 
my 1941 Pontiac ... up to the present 
have had no engine trouble and have 
not had to put rings or any other major 
work on engine.” —P.W.H. 


had 


NEBRASKA—“I have 110,826 miles on 
my 1941 Pontiac 6. Made a trip last week 
and averaged 19.6 miles on gas. ... Only 
repairs I have had except four new sets 
of spark plugs during this mileage for 
a total of $20.00 were made at 106,500 
miles.” —W.W.W. 


my 


Herewith are printed letters and excerpts from 


of only a few of the hundreds of amazing 


reports we have receivedjjrecently from satisfied Pontiac 
owners praising the performance of their cars. Years ago 
we said that Pontiacs were “Built to Last 100,000 Miles.” 
Wartime conditions and |the enthusiastic reports of owners are 
proving this claim. Without question, the wartime perform- 
ance of Pontiacs, plus the backing of fine dealer service, 
forecasts the optimistic{peacetime sales possibilities ahead 
for Pontiac and |Pontiac dealers. 


Pontiac 


The fine car with the low price 


standing on others’ shoulders, nor 
as a reward for collective achieve- 
ment of a corporate research or- 
ganization whose contributions are 
usually step by step progress of 
an entire group; the patent law 
should not be used to reward 
capital investment and _ create 
monopolies for corporate organiz- 
ers instead of men of inventive 
genius.” 


While this concept by Justice 
Arnold of a patentable invention 
would clearly bar from _ patent 
protection the fruits of the nation’s 
great industrial laboratories, it 
remains to be seen what influence 
it will have on other courts and 
whether it will be upheld by the 
Supreme Court. It would greatly 
extend the “flash of genius” con- 
cept of patentability enunciated by 
the Supreme Court in its decision 
in the Cuno case in November, 1941. 


On the legislative front at Wash- 
ington, Senator Harley M. Kilgore, 
of West Virginia, sponsor of the 
scientific and technical mobiliza- 
tion bill pending before the Sen- 
ate Patent Committee, was re- 
ported to be rewriting his measure 
preliminary to intensified efforts to 
get it through Congress. 


Also before Congress is a bill 
introduced by Rep. Voorhis, of 
California, having as its aim the 
compulsory licensing of patents 
coupled with provisions for barring 
price restrictions in patent licens- 
ing agreements. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs released 
a Justice Department monograph 
on the Economic and Political 
Aspects of International Cartels, 
which links international patent 
license agreements with the po- 
litically explosive cartel issue to 
the detriment of patent laws. 


Safety Council 
Urges Forced 


Inspections 


CHICAGO.—A_ postwar traffic 
safety code stressing the need for 
compulsory motor vehicle inspec- 
tion and standardization of law- 
enforcement practices was adopted 
by the war traffic safety commit- 
tee of the National Safety Council 
at a meeting here last week. 


With Chairman Kenneth B. Col- 
man, of Seattle, conducting the ses- 
sion, other recommendations in- 
cluded the blue printing of high- 
ways for accident prevention now, 
with all safety features incorpo- 
rated before the new highways are 
opened. 


Modernization of existing high- 
ways as soon as possible, adequate 
traffic engineering and personnel, 
and a broadening of traffic safety 
education were among the other 
points urged as requiring action. 


Car Registration 


At Low in R. I. 


PROVIDENCE. — (UTPS) — Pas- 
senger cars and trucks registered 
in Rhode Island on Dec. 31, 1943, 
totaled 170,926, the smallest num- 
ber recorded on that date since 
1938, according to the State Reg- 
istry of Motor Vehicles. This was 
a reduction of 16,136, or 8.6 percent 
from the registrations on the same 
date the previous year. 


Passenger-car registrations to- 
taled 150,736 on Dec. 31, a decrease 
of 14,876, or 9 percent from the 
165,612 recorded on Dec. 31, 1942. 
Truck registrations decreased 5.9 
percent, from 21,450 to 20,190 dur- 
ing the year. Trailers registered in 
the state at the end of 1943 totaled 
1,274, a decrease of 80 from 1,354 
registered on Dec. 31, 1942. 


Va. Opposes Diversion 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia 
House of Delegates has concu in 
the Weaver Senate resolution to the 
effect that gasoline tax and automobile 
license revenue shall be used exclu- 
sively for construction and nte- 
nance of roads and bridges and polic- 
ing the highways. The purpose of the 
resolution is to prevent any diversion 
of me funds by the current 1944 
session. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 
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For Equitable Distribution... 
New Service Program 


Announced by Ford 


DEARBORN. — Maintaining an 
equitable distribution of functional 
automobile parts and developing 
means of increasing the supply of 
critical items is the aim of a ser- 
vice program now being put into 
effect by Ford Motor Co., it was 
announced last week. 


The objective is to keep the 
nation’s automobiles operating 
at peak efficiency and safety not- 
withstanding restrictions brought 
on by war production. This calls 
for manufacture, under strict 
control, of critical parts; effi- 
cient use of allocated materials, 
and a system of distribution that 
assures an even spread of parts 
into areas where they are needed. 


First indication of breaking the 
parts bottleneck came when the 
War Department permitted an- 


WPB to Control 


Distribution of 


Anti-Freeze 


WASHINGTON.—The WPB com- 
mittee on anti-freeze has discussed 
@ proposed new form designed by 
the Chemicals division, pursuant to 
authority delegated by General 
Limitation Order’  L-51. When 
issued, this new form will be used 
by producers to request allocations 
for their production of anti-freeze 
to be sold during the forthcoming 
Apr. 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945, anti- 
freeze consuming season. 

In each of the last two years, 
producers had been given produc- 
tion quotas and then allowed to 
distribute the anti-freeze as they 
saw fit, resulting in some inequita- 
ble distribution by producers to 
consuming areas. 

Government Presiding Officer 
F. E. Bennett explained that this 








automobile parts. 


called into the 


new service program. 

The first step was to set up a 
procedure which more quickly 
focused attention on the parti- 
cular items most urgently needed 
or those which might curtail op- 
eration of vehicles if stocks be- 
came further reduced. Such items 
as cylinder sleeves, connecting 
rod and main bearings, piston 
pins and transmission gears are 
examples. 

Manufacture of these parts re- 
quires equipment and machinery 

which was urger:tly needed in con- 
nection with war contracts. Con- 
sequently, it was necessary to make 
a careful analysis of the produc- 
tive capacity of these machines, 
reassign available manpower and 
schedule allocated materials so 
civilian requirements could be ob- 
tained without interfering with 
delivery of war material. 

A system of control and follow- 
up was established which extends 
throughout every building of the 
vast Rouge plant and insures con- 
centration of effort on any parts 
which threaten to become critical. 

As increased quantities of these 
parts become available, they are 
immediately shipped to one or 
more of the 17 Ford parts 
branches throughout the country. 
This distribution is made on a 

basis which takes into consider- 


year, for the (first time, the 

Chemicals division will assign ies ea of oe inc 
quotas to producers on a detailed} °T@ting as ye ? ‘tee sortneuinn 
location basis, specifying the requiremen 3 


area. An equitable distribution is 
then made by the parts branch to 
all dealers whom they serve. 
Dealers recently were paid high 
tribute by Ford executives for the 
manner in which they have con- 
tinued to operate under wartime 
handicaps. They were the first to 
have their product taken off the 
market by war and at the same 
time were called upon to keep cars 
and trucks rolling, although with- 
out normal stocks of parts or an 
adequate number of mechanics. 
In spite of handicaps, dealers 
put their major emphasis on their 


amount of anti-freeze each pro- 
ducer is allowed to put into prin- 
cipal trading centers in each state. 
The committee agreed that better 
control and more even distribution 
could be achieved by this method 
of allocation. 

The committee then discussed 
ways and means of conserving 
present stocks of anti-freeze. Be- 
cause too much importance cannot 
be placed upon conserving supplies 
of anti-freeze for next season’s 
use, the committee recommended 
that all motorists drain the anti- 





freeze from their radiators, and 
: : service departments, kept vehicles 
2a eel — 2 5 oe rolling and enjoyed normal profits. 


Less than 10 percent went out of 
business, which is considered a 
normal turnover in peace time. 

On the basis of wartime experi- 
ence, it is predicted that service 
departments will assume increas- 
ing importance among dealers now 
that physical properties have been 
converted to that purpose. National 
surveys point out that by summer 
approximately 40 percent of civilian 
vehicles will be at least 10 years 
old, thus requiring frequent ser- 
vice. Younger automobiles by then 
will also be entering the period 
when more frequent service will 
be necessary. This means that 
dealers’ facilities and ingenuity will 
be taxed to the utmost, but they 
are making every preparation to 
meet the challenge. 


Ark. Gas Receipts Up 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Gasoline tax 
collections in January were $838,715.22, 
slightly higher than the $837,694.80 re- 
ported in January, 1943, according to 
announcement last week by the State 
Revenue Department. 


There are profit-making opportunities 
in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 
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Firm Changes Name 


To Titeflex, Inc. 


NEWARK.—The Titeflex Metal 
Hose Co. has changed its name to 
Titeflex, Inc., it was announced last 
week by Elbert E. Husted, presi- 
dent. 

Since 1914, the company has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
flexible metallic tubing for the con- 
veyance of fluids and gases for 
general industrial and automotive 
application. More recently, Tite- 
flex, Inc. has become the largest 
producer of radio and ignition 
shielding for aircraft and automo- 
tive engines. 






THE LANCASTER Lancaster, Ohio 


THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, N.Y Read the Classified Want Ads—see 


inside back cover of this issue. 





nouncement that the Willow Run 
bomber plant was nearing its pro- 
jected peak of production, and that 
more than 20,000 Pratt & Whitney 
engines had been delivered to the 
Army Air Forces. This meant that 
requirements were being met on 
schedule, and that in the future a 
certain amount o; machinery and 
manpower could be diverted for 


At about the same time, branch 
managers and their assistants were 
home office for 
conferences, out of which grew the 
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Chevrolet Acts 


DETROIT. — Effective methods 
of assisting dealers to meet vastly 
increased demands for replace- 
ment parts, required to keep war- 
aged motor vehicles in good oper- 
ating condition, were described at 
a joint meeting in Detroit last 
week of Chevrolet parts and ac- 
cessory representatives, warehouse 
managers and central office sales, 
parts, and accessory executives. 


Reliable estimates, it was pointed 
out, indicate that the parts de- 
mand nationally in 1944 will rise 
to approximately 40 percent above 


ODT Issues 
A Bulletin on 


Incentive Plan 


WASHINGTON. — The Office of 
Defense Transportation issued last 
week a bulletin answering ques- 
tions on wage-incentive plans for 
automotive maintenance establish- 
ments. 

Prepared by the ODT’s Division 
of Transport Personnel, in coopera- 
tion with the automotive mainte- 
nance industry and the National 
War Labor Board, the bulletin, in 
concise question and answer form, 
is expected to stimulate activity in 
the formation of wage-incentive 
plans within the industry. 

Questions ranging from “What is 
@ wage-incentive plan?” to “Is it 
possible for two or more establish- 
ments in a community to file a 
joint application for approval of a 
wage-incentive plan?” are answer- 
ed by the bulletin. Steps in obtain- 
ing approval of plans from the 
War Labor Board and a sampie 
statement of a proposed plan are 
also outlined. A directory of offices 
where detailed information may be 
obtained is included. 

Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained without charge from the 
Division of Transport Personnel, 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 










MAPPING PLANS to assist ao dealers in meeting the increased 


A. McKay, manager, accessory merchan- 
Thompson, manager, parts and accessory department. 
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USED CARS—SERVICE 


AC Spark Plug 
Expands Sales 


Organization 


FLINT.—A major expansion 
move in the replacement sales or- 
ganization of the AC Spark Plug 
division of General Motors was 
announced last week by Wilson S. 
Isherwood, general sales manager. 

The move involves the creation 
of three special assistants to the 
general sales manager, one spe- 
cializing on spark plugs, one on oil 
filters and one on fuel pumps, 
instruments, speedometers and re- 
lated items. 

“The new plan,” Isherwood said, 
“is highly desirable because of the 
vast increase in the demand for 
various AC products. It will pro- 
vide closer cooperation with our 
wholesalers and dealers in antici- 
pation of even higher sales to 
come.” 

John C. Hines will specialize on 
spark plugs, and Alpheus S&S. 
Holmes on oil filters. Both will 
have headquarters here. Richard 
E. Merrell will specialize on fuel 
pumps, speedometers and related 
items. He will maintain headquar- 
ters in Chicago. All three of the 
new special assistants are veteran 
AC sales executives. 

The expansion move, which now 
is effective, involves five AC sales 
executives in addition to the three 
special assistants. 

Eugene B. Powell, regional man- 
ager in Los Angeles, will go to 
Philadelphia, succeeding Hines. 

Harold L. Wardrop, zone man- 
ager, succeeds Powell. 

James F.. Kingsley, regional man- 
ager in Atlanta, goes to New York , 
in the same capacity, as successor 
to Holmes. 

William F. Parker, former sales 
executive at Flint, takes Kingsley’s 
place. 

Edgar H. Francois, zone man- 
ager, succeeds Merrell as regional 
manager in Chicago. 


Chek-Chart 
Expands Staff 


CHICAGO.—The increased tempo 
of war with added demands for 
lubrication maintenance charts and 
manuals has resulted in expansion 
of Chek-Chart Corp.’s staff, Ray 
Shaw, president, announced last 
week, 

Norman O. Ericson, field engi- 
neer, comes to Chek-Chart from 
the Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago. 
G. F. Hollenbach, field engineer, 
was with the International-Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, for many years. 

John W. Fulton was with the 
Graffis Publications, Chicago, and 
becomes a member of Chek-Chart’s 
editorial staff. 
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managers and Chevrolet central office 
meeting. Left to right, standing, J. M. 
helm, F. A. Flint, V. J. Hirshauer, 
Left to right, seated, C. P. Jensen, 
cKay, manager, accessory merchan- 
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to Alleviate 









the 1943 level. The parts and ac- 
cessOry men were informed that 
orders for materials already placed 
by Chevrolet are fully ample to 
assure parts ouptut in sufficient 
volume to meet all demands. 

Raw materials for the first six 
months have been allotted by the 
War Production Board. Also, the 
WPB has removed manufacturers’ 
inventory limitations, and has 
authorized AA-1 priority on civilian 
truck parts. 

An announcement commanding 
special attention was the disclosure 
that Chevrolet has alleviated the 
parts shortage situation through 
more intensive research, and im- 
proved dispatching and _ control 
methods. Dealers are assured that 
the demands for parts this year 
will be met far better than pre- 
viously. 

Under the improved arrange- 
ment each zone receives quantities 
in direct ratio to the demand re- 
corded in the zone during the past 
few years. 

















Girls in Grease 
Women Take Mechanics’ 
Jobs at Fort 


FORT EUSTIS, Va. — Women 
are taking over mechanics’ jobs at 
the Post Motor Pool here and, ac- 
cording to Lt. I. L. Bercowitz, 
motor pool officer, they’re doing a 
good job. They are handling motor J 
repair work that in the past has 
been done by both enlisted men and 
civilians. 

The chief qualification for a 
woman mechanic is a high-school 
education. After extensive experi- 
ence, the women mechanics will be 
able to repair the majority of 
Army vehicles in every day use, 
Lt. Bercowitz said, adding that 
the period of training is continu- 
ous and when a woman has shown 
herself qualified she will be desig- 
nated officially as a mechanic. 





















Fram Promotes 


McCormick 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Fram 
Corp. has announced that Malcolm 
McCormick, who has been with the 
company for the past two years in 
charge of the war-production divi- 
sion, has been promoted to the 
position of vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


McCormick has been prominent 
in the automotive industry since 
1916. He is a former director of 
the MEMA and has served on sev- 
eral important committees, includ- 
ing six years as a member of the 
joint operating committee of the 
ASIS. 


Gets Toledo Steel Post 


TOLEDO.—Appointment of Lewis W. 
Stafford as district manager for Toledo 
Steel Products Co. for the state of 
Michigan was announced last week by 
—- . Adams, vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

















Easing of Copper, Steel 


Shown in New List 

WASHINGTON.—The War Pro- 
duction Board’s conservation divi- 
sion has just issued its eleventh 
material substitutions and supply 
list, which shows an easing of cop- 
per and steel. The report empha- 
sizes, however, that “easing” ap- 
plies rather to the raw materials 
than to facilities or manpower for 
fabricating them. 

Tin continues to be short in sup- 
ply, an exception to the general 
improvement in the supply of non- 
ferrous materials. As groups, chem- @ 
icals and plastics are somewhat 
tighter than on the previous list- 
ings, while textiles and fibres re- § 
main about the same. 
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-—the 4th Dimension 


Newspapers’ Local Plans; 
Not Enough, Says OWI 


‘> “aa 


ocal Planning 

Newspapers are performing a 
vital role in these crucial times by 
helping the people to know and 
understand the forces that are 
shaping conditions in this period, 
William J. Moll, executive of 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., said 
in an address at the 1944 conven- 
tion of the New York State Press 
Assn. in Syracuse. 

Moll urged newspapers to spon- 
sor postwar planning in their 
communities, providing for ap- 
praisal of local pentup consumer 
demand, volume of deferred main- 
tenance for retail and service busi- 
nesses, public works, probable post- 
war labor supply, and local re- 
strictions that might retard em- 
ployment after the war. 


Mother Bear 


Breaking away from the practice 
of showing the product, White 
Motor Co. is now running a strik- 
ing advertisement in which a 
mother polar bear is shown vigor- 
ously defending its young on the 
ice packs of the frozen north. The 
artwork is dramatic, and becomes 
the more effective because it is 
foreign to the product. 

The polar bear was selected not 
only because of its courage but 
also because its white color sym- 
bolizes the name of the truck 
manufacturer. Beneath the art- 
work are the headline words, 
“White Takes Cars of Its Own.” 
Copy points to the new service 
plan which has been developed to 
keep White trucks running for the 
duration. 

The ad appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, Fortune, 
Atlantic Monthly, and various trade 
magazines. D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
handles. 


Joins Chrysler 
Chrysler Corp. announced that 
Clyde L. Reece, since April (1942) 
head of the International News 
Service office in 
Detroit, has join- 
ed the public re- 
lations staff of 
the company. 
Reece started 
working for news- 
papers in Terre 
Haute, Ind. in 
June, 1923. After 
doing similar 
work in Evans- 
ville, he joined 
the INS as a bu- 
reau manager in 
Louisville in January, 1936. In 1941 
he was moved to Chicago and in 
April, 1942, went to Detroit. 


Fights Sludge 

National newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, direct-mail and 
window posters are being used by 
Chevrolet to warn the motoring 
public against the destructive ef- 
fects of “sludge,” which the cam- 
paign depicts as a dangerous 
saboteur and arch-enemy of the 
nation’s wartime automotive trans- 
portation system. 

“As cars grow older in operation 
under wartime conditions, sludge 
becomes more and more of a 
menace,” says C. P. Fisken, Chev- 
rolet national advertising manager. 
“Its crippling effect on cars needed 
to get war workers to and from 
their jobs, and on trucks in es- 
sential hauling, is more serious 
than is generally realized. The 
Chevrolet educational advertising 
campaign was launched to impress 
upon the motoring public the 
seriousness of the sludge problem, 
and to enlist nationwide owner 
support and cooperation in remedy- 
ing the situation.” 


‘Not Enough’ 


Calling upon the nation’s adver- 
tisers and their agencies for more 
intensive campaigns on war themes 
to combat complacency on the 


By Pete Wemhoff 


home front, George W. Healy, 
director of OWI’s domestic opera- 
tions, promises that his agency 
will provide all possible aid con- 
cerning information. 


Addressing a wartime copy meet- 
ing sponsored jointly by the New 
York council of the American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies and 
the War Advertising Council in 
New York, Healy said: 


“While the help we have re- 
ceived from advertising has been 
enormous, it is not enough. We 
call for more help. Like our own 
job, the job of you creative 
people becomes tougher as we 
prepare for what General Mar- 
shall calls the ‘general onslaught 
which will step the Allied effort 
into high gear.” If you are won- 
dering how much assistance you 


AT THE CONCLUSION of the initial CBS-KNX broadcast of ‘‘The Star and 
representatives of the sponsor, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., were 
oung and Rubicam, Hollywood executives. 


the Story,’’ 
hosted in Beverly Hills, Calif., by 
sy to J. E. 


weekly program; John K. 


may expect from the OWI, the 
answer is that we will give you 
every bit of information we can 
assemble to facilitate vour work.” 

Healy lauded the work of the 
War Advertising Council in pre- 
paring war-theme campaigns for 
government-endorsed war projects 
as “one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of teamwork between busi- 
ness and government.” 


oa ‘ 


= Mayl, vice-president of Goodyear 
- W. Sanford, sales manager, Western division; Walter Pidgeon, star of the 
Hough, director of advertising, Akron; 
- Osmun, manager, tire departments, Akron, and Rupert Lucas, of Young and | 
Rubicam, Inc., producer of the program. 


ismobile Sal di 
rector with D. P. Brothers, Inc., 
Detroit, and an account executive 
on Auto-Lite with Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Detroit 


promotion 


|Mahony Moves 


| Michael F. Mahony, formerly 
| executive vice-president of Maxon, 
|Ine., has joined the executive staff 
|of Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York. 


| 
New Agency 
Paul de Guzman and Edward 
F. Royal have opened a new 
| agency in New York City under 
the name of Royal & deGuzman. 
DeGuzman, formerly with Mc- 
Graw-Hill and J. M. Hickerson, 
is president of the new agency, 
Royal, from Pan-American Air- 
| ways, is vice-president, while 
Catherine A. Noone, from Ameri- 


Back to JWT can Airlines, is secretary- 


ee — Roberts, former director — 
of sales promotion on the Nash 
Motors account for J. Walter | Stotter Upped 
Thompson, has rejoined the David W. Stotter, copy and ac- 
agency’s Chicago office in the same | count executive for MacFarland, 
capacity on the Ford account. Aveyard & Co., has been promoted 
Since 1938 Roberts was advertis-| to vice-president and copy chief, 
ing manager of Transcontinental |it is announced by Hays MacFar- 
& Western Air Inc., Kansas City; | land, president. 


festern division; 


Clarence | 


KEEPING AMERICA STROWGC 


America owes no small debt of gratitude if not its 
very sustenance to countless thousands of nocturnal 
messengers . . . those carriers of the nation’s milk 
supply * Piercing the hinterland, whisking over 
broad highways, these harbingers of health present 
one of the world’s most diversified operations. 
Safety, dependability, and economy... 
watchwords of the industry, naturally call for 
highly specialized, well balanced equipment. That 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes have found univer- 
sal favor as standard equipment among the leaders 
in this vital industry is high compliment indeed, 
but not without merit * Bendix-Westinghouse 
has for years worked closely with the Milk 
Cartage Industry. Its engineers have studied and 
perfected Brakes and Pneumatic Controls which 


Bendix lffedtinghouse 


have later served conspicuously in other fields 
of transportation. In view of the intimate role 
it has been privileged to play in the evolution 
and current perfection of this vast industry, 
Bendix-Westinghouse takes particular pride in its 
ability to continue its research and serve with 
the recognized leaders in this and allied fields * 
Quite possibly your control problem deserves this 
same engineering touch which is yours without 
obligation. May we suggest you contact your local 
Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor or write direct 
to the manufacturer for complete information? 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY . ELYRIA, OHIO 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR TRUCK FLEETS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 
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Truekin’ 


It’s Here 
Lip Service 


By 
Jack Weed 


yy I pack my bag for a long- 
delayed trek to Akron to find 
out first hand the inside about our 
truck tire situation, the long- 
dreaded cold snap with snow has 
struck the densely-populated truck 
transport area of the country that 
lies east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers. Here it 
is that the combination of real cold 
weather and slippery roads is ex- 
pected to take its greatest toll on 
our “on rubber” carriers. 

Ever since the “deadline” in the 
carriers’ garages began to creep 
over the 25 percent mark, and 
capable drivers become scarce due 
to higher wages paid by war pro- 
duction plants and the inroads of 
selective service, we in the truck 
business have been holding our 
breath, hoping against hope that 
the good driving weather that has 
prevailed in the heavy trucking 
area so far this year might con- 


tinue. 


* * * 


I hate to be a calamity howler— 
I’d much rather be a pudgy Polly- 
anna and be able to sing that all 
was well for the industry that has 
nutured me for some 30 years—but 
fate and several Washington 
bureaucracies have dictated other- 
wise. 

Unless I am as wrong as a crap 
shooter who “snake eyes” coming 
out, I am willing to bet that the 
results of this week’s weather will 
wreck our war production and 
civilian economy as badly as a 
major strike in our war plants. 

One can hardly think overwise 
when one continually hears the 
boys who operate the wet and dry 
load bottoms tell the condition of 
their fleets. Tales like the one told 
me a couple of weeks ago by 
Gavin Laurie, of Atlantic Refin- 
ing—who has some 49 cracked 
blocks in the fuel oil fleet that 
feeds the industries around Phila- 
delphia with a sizeable proportion 
of their fuel oil—of trucks that 
have had their engines rebuilt and 
rear mains go out within five hours 
after they have been put back into 
service because the work wasn’t 
done properly; of wrecks on the 
road due to poor maintenance and 
driving caused by lack of trained 


manpower. 


* * 


It is all right for the Wash- 
ington “big shots” to say that they 
have done this and that to relieve 
the industry, but when facts reveal 
that only in the last couple of 
months have any number of the 
7,500 heavy trucks released for 
manufacture away back last June 
begun to come off the production 
lines, and that none of the original 
33,000 trucks released for manu- 
facture last September is in sight 
as yet in the plants—when our 
truck tire situation is still so 
critical after the industry was 
assured six months ago that by 
the first of the year we would be in 
the clear—it is no wonder we can 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 43, Col. 1) 
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IETS Pe Rime Me oe ae 


Driver Problem, 
Severe Accidents 
Plague Operators 


Training Courses Seen 
As One Solution as 
Pinch Grows Tighter 


DETROIT.—With Selective 
Service certain to take thou- 
sands of experienced truck 
drivers in the next six 
months, plus the fact that 


severe accidents are increasing all 
out of proportion to the road con- 
ditions in the heaviest trucking 
areas, haulers are viewing the im- 
mediate future with great mis- 
givings. 

And if these problems, in addi- 
tion to an unprecendented high 
maintenance cost, wasn’t enough 
to discourage the over-road haul- 
ers. WMC now is coming through 
in the most critical areas with a 
‘labor ceiling” proposal that it is 
felt would be disastrous unless 
considerations given transportation 
to the variable manpower needs of 
this industry. 

In answer to this plea by 
truckers, Edward L. Cushman, 
acting state director of WMC for 
Michigan, states that he recog- 
nizes the shortage of manpower 
in the transportation industries 
and the critical need for experi- 
enced men, and has authorized 
transportation to continue re- 
cruiting men for the time being. 
In the meantime, truckers’ prob- 
lems will be studied for future 
action. 

At the same time, the Detroit 
Board of Commerce has appealed 
to all manufacturers in the area 
to channel as many men as pos- 
sible—particularly those former 
truck drivers and mechanics who 
see the end of their high-pay jobs 
and may face layoff due to military 
production cut-backs—to the trans- 
portation industry where they are 
so badly needed. 

Driver training is seen as the 
only adequate cure for a large 
part of the severe accidents on 
the road today. As more experi- 
enced drivers are lost to the 
armed forces, the accident rate 
is certain to go up, say operators, 
since the new drivers today are 
the dregs of the labor market 
in the critical areas like Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Chicago. 

Many severe accidents are caus- 
ed by drivers lack of knowing their 
job and by lack of judgment, as 
well as carelessness. One operator 
cited a bad accident that occurred 
recently in his operation, where 
a driver tried to shift back into 
creeper gear after starting down 


(Continued on Page 38, Col. 4) 


Truck Livestock 
Haulage Reaches 


All-Time Peak 


CHICAGO.—Haulage of livestock 
to market by truck hit an all-time 
high of 9,380,000 tons in 1943, a 
gain of 130,000 tons over the prev- 
ious year, the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies reported last week, adding 
that 59 percent of all meat animals 
during 1943 were transported from 
farm to market by motor truck. 

Trucks brought in 3,335,000 loads 
and 51,682,975 head of cattle, hogs 
and sheep valued at 2.5 billion dol- 
lars, the farm paper group further 
disclosed. 

The number of hogs hauled to 
market by truck totaled 27,375,429, 
the number of cattle 10,609,514, the 
number of sheep 10,000,581, and 
the number of calves 3,691,451. 

Some truck trips were approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles, the average dis- 
tance being 125 miles. To handle 
the job done by motor truck would 
have required 840,000 freight cars, 
it was estimated. 














DRIVER TRAINING is one of the 
truck personnel. 


set up a model school which has been 
students in a critically-short area. 






tricks of the trade. 








WASHINGTON —Chester G. 
Moore, secretary of American 
Trucking Assns., and chairman of 
the Central Motor Freight Assn., 
last week released copies of a 
letter to Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of Transportation Assn. of 
America, airing publicly for the 
first time a controversy between 
that group and himself. The basis 
of the dispute, according to Moore, 
was action of the TAA favoring an 
integrated transportation plan and 
later, over his protests, publicizing 
his name as a TAA director. 


Telling of his break with the 
TAA, Moore’s letter informs Ander- 
son that when the association’s 
board of directors met in Chicago 
Nov. 12, he openly opposed the 
integrated transportation plan be- 
cause “as an officer of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns., I was bound 
by the resolution of its board of 
directors in opposition to integra- 
tion of the transportation systems 
of the country. 




















New Truck Output Gains 
But Outlook Is Sull Dark 





prime hopes for reducing severe acci- 
dents, which are now increasing by leaps and bounds because of inexperienced 


In Detroit, the WMC with the cooperation of the Detroit 
Board of Education, the Teamsters Union and the Michigan Trucking Assn., 


highly successful except for the lack of 


The “campus” is a vacant lot, where white 
chalk lines mark driving course. Taught are parking maneuvers, correct gear 
shifting, safety tactics, handling tractor with and without equipment, other 





DRIVER CANDIDATE attends four-hour lectures six mornings a week at 
the Detroit school, plus visual education classes and actual courses in driving. 
Jack-knifing big trailers into loading docks, coupling and uncoupling tractors, 
inspection of equipment are also taught. 





Moore Scores TAA for Using 


Name on Director List 


“Previous to that time, I had sent 
my resignation to you,” Moore con- 
tinued in his letter, adding that 
“it comes as a great surprise, after 
my efforts to sever my relations 
with the Transportation Assn. of 
America, to find my name listed as 
a director of your association on 
page 30 of its pamphlet, ‘The 
Transportation Problem,’ dated 
January, 1944. 


“As you well know, this is wholly 
unauthorized. Besides, it carries 
my post as secretary of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Assns., whose atti- 
tude on integration I stated at your 
meeting Nov. 12 as being wholly 
incompatible with that of the 
Transportation Assn. of America. 
Inclusion of my name and office 
would seem to imply approval of 
the organized trucking industry of 
your association’s plan of integra- 
tion. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth; the implication is 
wholly misleading and appears to 
be deliberate.” 












2,600 Assembled 


In January 


Big Military Cutback , 
Could Help Civilians 
If Action Is Prompt , 


DETROIT.—Despite thy 
fact that over 2,600 truck 
were built for essential com- 
mercial use in January. 


which is approximately four 
times the number of trucks 
pected prior to the first of tHe 
year—the nation’s overall transpor- 
tation picture is still in a very crit 
cal position. 


Due to dallying on the part a! 
WPB and the military last yeal 
lady luck can be the only one 
thanked for the fact that trucy 
manufacturers were able to bu 
even one thousand vehicles, when 
a hundred thousand today wou 
not rehabilitate a worn-out vit& 
transportation system upon which 
not only a large part of our wa 
effort but our domestic econom 
depends. 

Of the approximately 2,60¢ 
units that have been produced, 
nearly 2,000 were gained to essen- 
tial commercial use only becaus¢ 
one manufacturer of medium 
trucks had a holdup in a lend 
lease order of vehicles that were 
to all intents, the same as normal 
civilian models. The balance o: 
the production as far as can be 
learned is made up of light heavy 
and heavy vehicles, which we 
authorized as early as last June 
and for which component parts 
are just now coming through 
comparatively small lots. 


While it is still too early 
prophesy accurately, it now loo 
as if February production of com- 
mercial jobs will exceed Januar 
and thus, in spite of all the of 
stacles that have been put in the 
way of this most necessary produg 
tion, civilian users will get mo 
relief from their present precari- 
ous position in the first six month 
than was thought possible. 


Unfortunately, however, the othe 
(Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 


Chicago Truckers 
,; «  |Lack Drivers; 


ODT Goes to Aid 


CHICAGO. — The Office of De- 
fense Transportation here took up 
the battle of common carriers a 
flicted with manpower shortage 
last week when Frank T. Corcora 
ODT district manager, complaine 
to Col. Paul G. Armstrong, state 
Selective Service director, that 
percent of Chicago’s highwe 
truckers in this area are without 
drivers. 


Corcoran’s letter disclosed tha 
these carriers lost 3,802 truck days 
during January. He characterized 
the situation as serious, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that there proh 
ably is no danger of an immediaf 
breakdown in the entire truck 
transport system of the state. 


Part of the blame for the shor 
age of drivers may be attributed to 
truckers who failed to file for 42- 
and replacement schedules with 
Selective Service boards in time 
to prevent employes from bei 
classified as 1-A, Corcoran charg- 
ed. He predicted that, as a resul 
many drivers, helpers and mec 
anics will be lost to truckers within 
the next 30 days. : 


































































































































































































RUCK SECTION 


Ky. Truck Bar Wobbles 


Strong Support Is 


To Liberalize State Law 


FRANKFORT, Ky. — Kentucky’s 

uck size and weight highway 
transportation barrier may be re- 

oved by the current State Legis- 
ature, but there may also be ac- 
companying action levying increas- 
ed taxes on motor carriers. 

Such possibilities were indicated 
during a hearing (Feb. 9) before 
he Senate Committee on Motor 
ehicles, Commerce and Common 
Carriers on Senator R. P. Maloney’s 
ill to liberalize the state’s truck 
size and weight limitations. 

Although attacked by railroad 
interests, the measure was in- 
dorsed not only by highway trans- 
portation interests, but also by 
State Commissioner of Highways 
J. S. Watkins, Chief State High- 
way Engineer Thomas H. Cutler 
and Senior Engineer Mack Gal- 
breath, assigned to Kentucky by 
the U. S. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. 

Commissioner Watkins disclosed, 
owever, that a companion revenue 
bill would be introduced, designed 
to add $410,000 annually to the tax 
bill of motor carriers. The increase, 
he said, would yield $350,000 new 
money to the State Department of 

ighways to compensate for addi- 
tional maintenance caused by 
heavier loads, and $60,000 addi- 
onal to Kentucky counties. 

In contrast to the 1932 Kentucky 
bottleneck law providing for a 
gross load limit of 40,000 pounds, 
for first-class highways, with maxi- 

um of 18,000 pounds to the axle. 
Single units would be limited to 35 
feet in length, as against the pre- 
sent 26% feet. Length of semi- 
trailer units would be limited to 45 
feet, as compared with the present 
85 feet. Proposed maximum width 
would be the same as the present 
eight feet, but the present height 

imit would be raised from 11% 
to 12% feet. 

The proposed new load and 
size correspond to war emergency 
loads and sizes authorized June 
26, 1942, by the commissioner of 
highways pursuant to a 1942 act 
empowering him to liberalize the 
18,000-pound limit on certain first 
class highways for the duration 
of the war only. 

The Motor Truck Club of Ken- 
tucky, which in former years has 
led the fight against the 18,000- 
pound barrier law, permitted the 
Petroleum Industries Committee of 
entucky to take the spotlight as 
sponsor of the pending bill. The 
opposition was led by Edward S. 
Jouett, vice president and chief 
counsel of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. 

Besides presenting the usual rail- 
road platitudes against the removal 
of highway transportation barriers, 
Jouett asserted that he appeared 
as the representative of 351,000 
passenger-car owners and_ 60,000 
small truck owners. This drew a 
quick rebuttal from Senator Mol- 
oney and Herbert L. Clay, secretary 
of the Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. 


“We have heard the champion of 
the motorists,” Clay asserted de- 
risively, “but look who is repre- 
senting the motorists!” 

Clay said that neither the Blue- 
grass Automobile Club nor the 
Louisville Automobile Club, the two 
largest organizations of motorists 
in the state, accepted his invita- 
tion to appear because neither had 
suggestions to present. 


Senator Moloney read a letter 
in which Jouett revealed a $3,000 
contribution by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad to the 1932 fight 
for the 18,000-pound limit. The let- 
ter further revealed that the rail- 
roads sent to Frankfort as their 
lobbyist a former speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


Jouett admitted that he wrote 
the letter, commenting that “it 
takes money to conduct these 
campaigns” but that “we never 
spent $1 wrongfully in behalf of 
these or any other measures.” 


Pointing out that Kentucky’s load 
limit was far below those of 
neighboring states, Clay added: “It 


Dayte Sapense 


ROCHESTER, N. — (UTPS) — 
George B. Doyle, Propristor of Doyle’s 
Main Motors, has expanded his used- 
Pe operations to er in a second mae. 

ng new quarters a 
Mentos Bie ans 8. Clinton Ave. 
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Mustered for Bill 


is said Kentucky has a poor road} 
system that probably would be 
destroyed if a higher load limit is 
allowed. That hasn’t happened else- | 
where. We should not delude our- | 
selves with the thought that Ken- | 
tucky is right and other states are | 
all wrong.” 

Commissioner Watkins said the 
Moloney bill is “satisfactory and| 
acceptable to our department, pro- | 
vided a revenue measure prepared | 
by the Department of Revenue is! 
also considered and passed as a 
companion measure.” 


Cutler said the Department of 
Highways selected the roads listed 
in the bill as first class, hence 
suitable for maximum loads of 
40,000 pounds. The bill proposes a 
limit of 28,000 pounds for second- 
class roads. 


shoulder. 


Truck Tire Designed 
To Reduce Heat 

AKRON. — Marketing of the 
first modernization of design in 
tires aimed at offsetting the 
higher heat-generation of syn- | 
thetic rubber was announced 
here last week by B. F. Good- 
rich in introducing a “speed- 
liner” truck tire which features 
new ventilating grooves on the 
side of the tread and reduced 
thickness of 


“Heat has always been the 
No. 1 enemy of tires, especially 
in the heavier truck sizes,” ex- 
plained Harold Gray, technical 
superintendent of the company’s 
tire division, “and the greater 
tendency of synthetic to gener- 
ate heat under flexing naturally 
has added to this problem. In 
tests, the new-design tire ran 22 
degrees cooler at the shoulder, 
and 5 degrees cooler even at the 
tread center.” 
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SEATTLE. — Washington Motor 
|Transport Assn., will hold its an- 
nual convention in Wenatchee for 
ithe second successive year. Dates 
are Apr. 22-23, with wartime oper- 
ations, possible state legislation 


and business problems on the pro- 
gram. Ray Culbertson, association 
manager, has been named general 
chairman, with sub-committees to 
be appointed soon. 


tread at the 


The association will launch an 
intensive membership drive Mar. 
1, joining in the nationwide drive 
of similar organizations. Private 
truck operators will be_ solicited, 
in addition to other carriers. 

Rumblings are being heard of 
anti-truck legislation to be tossed 
into the legislative hopper in this 
state when the bienniel session 
opens next January. Plenty of fire- 
works are St works are anticipated. No No set pro- 


TRIBUTE TO THE TRUCK DRIVER—This message is pearing in 4-color, 
2-color, and black and white in an extensive list of mengaaines in Tenens and 


March—of general as well as special circulation. 


Watch for full-color jumbo 


enlargement and display it in your showroom. 


HE DRIVES 


ERE’S A FIGHTER ... the man in the 

cab of the truck. A fighter. On 

wheels. Through dismal days and storm- 

tossed nights he keeps his cargo rolling, 
whether it’s two tons or twenty. 


He’s at it from dawn to dark and back 
again. More miles. More hours. More 
tonnage. More work than ever before. 
Proving, day after day on the highway, 
that a truck line is the shortest distance 
between two points! 


He speeds food to market... he rushes 
vital war material from mine to mill, 
from sub-contractor to assembler, from 
factory to ordnance depot. 


More than fifty thousand American 
communities would be stranded with- 
out the man in the 
cab of the truck. They 
would have no other 
way to get their goods 
out ...mo way to get 
goods in. 


en? a 
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A WEAPON 


The truck he drives is two years old, 
at least. More likely it’s six. But he car- 
ries on, in spite of shortages —of trucks, 
of repair parts, of gasoline, of tires, of 
manpower—shortages of nearly every- 
thing he needs in his business except the 
will to win. He drives a weapon. For his 
business is the same as the business of 
the man in uniform ... it is the business 
of Victory. 

A good share of the trucks which keep 
America’s highways alive with the essen- 
tial traffic of war are Internationals. Per- 
formance made them the Jargest-selling 
heavy-duty trucks on the market. And the 
same toughness, the same dependability, 
the same economy of operation that put 
them in the lead in the days of peace 

omg keeps them there in 
these days of war. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


MO, 


Wash. Transport Assn. Sets 
‘Convention for Apr. 22-23 


gram of legislation wanted has 
thus far been assembled by truck- 
ers, but they will be ready to bat- 
tle against laws that might curb 
highway transportation. 

A school for motor freight rate 
clerks will be started in Seattle 
in a few days it was decided at 
a preliminary meeting with labor- 
management committee. 

Thirty interested persons, many 
of them already employed in the 
industry but anxious for upgrad- 
ing, attended the meeting. Man- 
power needs are being met thus 
far in the Northwest as to truck 
drivers and mechanics. Some im- 
provement is noted in replacement 
parts, with the tire situation none 
too bright but still not causing 
any equipment being taken off the 
highway. 


KEEP YOUR OLD TRUCKS 


ROLLING 


It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job 
they must keep on doing. That means 
your trucks must be maintained, must 
be kept in tip-top shape. International 
civilian truck service —the nation’s /arg- 
est company-owned truck service organi- 
zation—is now a wartime service, more 
alert than ever. No matter what your 
make or model of truck, let Interna- 
tional Dealers and Branches keep your 
trucks rolling on the warpath to Victory. 

And boost highway maintenance in 
your community! 


iy 


TIONAL - 


INTERNATIONAL J,c4, 
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Trucks of the Future 


Big Crop of Specialized Vehicles 
Foreseen by Timken-Detroit 


DETROIT.—Men must plan if we 
are to progress, and to plan men 
must dream. 


It is on this thesis that the Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle Co., have incor- 
porated the dream designs of fu- 
ture trucks in a book, “Super- 
Transportation on  Super-High- 
ways” just out. 


This book portrays in colored 
pictures the “dream designs” of 
trucks along vocational lines. In 
it, too, are pictures of some of the 
outstanding super-highways, in- 
cluding the Hudson Parkway, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike and a mod- 
ern four-lane highway with a 
raised center dividing strip. 


“Many answers have already 
been given to questions of what 
we may reasonably expect in the 
field of highway transporation in 
immediate postwar years,” says 
Willard F. Rockwell, Timken-De- 
troit chairman. “The answers have 
come from dreamers, _ theorists, 
artists, scientists, engineers and 
hard-headed production men, They 
range from those who predict mir- 
acles to those who insist we shall 
pick up where we left off, and go 
on traveling the slow, hard way 
of the past. 


“The truth, as always, is 
somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. There shall be no mir- 
acles, but there will be sound 





Private Truckers 


Told Procedure 
On Joint Action 


WASHINGTON. — The Office of 
Defense Transportation prescribed 
last week the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by private motor truck oper- 
ators seeking ODT approval of 
joint-action plans designed to con- 
serve vehicles, tires, gasoline and 
manpower. 


The procedure applies to all pri- 
vate carriers of property under the 
jurisdiction of the private carrier 
section of the ODT’s Division of 
Motor Transport, except trucks 
used for the retail delivery of solid 
fuels, which are covered in a sepa- 
rate program. It does not apply to 
farm or tank trucks, which come 
under programs administered by 
other ODT sections. 

Joint-action plans submitted by 
private truck operators for ODT 
approval must (1) be in writing 
and signed by all participants, (2) 
show the correct legal name and 
full address of each participant, 
(3) specify methods of joint action 
to be used and the practical appli- 
cation of these methods to the 
particular operation of the par- 
ticipants, (4) describe the territory 
involved, (5) show name and ad- 
dress of the designated correspond- 
ent, (6) show the approximate 
number of other carriers in the 
area performing like services, (7) 
contain an estimate of the conser- 
vation to be accomplished, (8) de- 
scribe the present method of opera- 
tion, and (9) give assurance that 
adequate transportation service 
will be maintained. 


Conn. Truckers 


Pick Maerz 


HARTFORD, Conn. — John F. 
Maerz, who has been serving as 
district manager of the ODT office 
here, has been appointed manager 
of the Motor Truck Assn. of Con- 
necticut, Inc., effective March 1, 
succeeding Myles W. Illingworth. 

Illingworth, who served the Con- 
necticut association for 14 years, 
is scheduled to take up new duties 
March 1 as manager of the Motor 
Truck Club of Massachusetts, suc- 
ceeding the late Col. Eli Benway. 

Maerz, who offered his resigna- 
tion to the ODT, entered the trans- 
portation field in 1912 with the 
New Haven Railroad. 

Illingworth was the winner of a 
national contest conducted in 1940 
by the American Trucking Assn. 
for secretaries and managers of 
state truck associations on legis- 
lative activities, publicity, member- 
ship and similar matters. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


planning and practical prepara- 
tion, from which will come not- 
able advances in the science of 
motor transportation. 

“The fundamental requirements 
of highway transportation have not 
greatly changed. In the postwar 
world we shall be required to carry 
greater loads more quickly, with 
greater safety, more comfort and 
economy. 

“These requirements point, be- 
yond a doubt, to far more spec- 
ialized vehicles than we have ever 
known in the past. Just as oil dif- 
fers from milk, so should the ve- 
hicles that carry them be differ- 
ently designed and built . . . each 
for its own job.” 


Many of the designs shown in 
the book are not radically differ- 
ent from truck body trends that 
were in evidence in pre-war con- 
struction. Gasoline and fuel oil 
haulers had begun to use metal 
skirts around their tanks to give 
both tractor and trailer stream- 
lined effects. A postwar design, 
utilizing a COE truck with a plas- 
tic “bomber nose” for the driver’s 
compartment giving greater road 
vision, cannot be termed going all- 
out for futuristic design. It is 
merely the extension of the body 
builder’s art. 


In fact most of the designs 
shown in the book can be ac- 
complished on standard chassis 
by the body builders. And in the 
truck field, most advanced de- 
signs have come from the body 
shops of independent body build- 
ers with vision and the smaller 
truck companies fighting for a 
place in the truck merchandising 
sun. 


Two of the designs that would 
incorporate chassis engineering 
changes are the articulated truck- 
trailer milk tank job and the two- 
way contractor’s job. What would 
be gained from enveloping both 
tank and truck and four-wheel 
trailer in streamlining and enclos- 
ed connections, is something that 
only the designer can fathom, since 
most dairies don’t usually go to 
that extent to gain advertising 
“eye attention.” 


But moving the cab and the 
“fore and aft” steering to a side 
position may have an advantage 
for trip mine and road construc- 
tion work. At least that would per- 
mit the utilization of the entire 
frame length for body, providing 
of course that a pancake under- 
body engine was also incorporated 
in the design. 


The highly “deluxed” retail de- 
livery unit, with the “bird cage” 
driver compartment, certainly of- 
fers the Bill Schwartses and the 
Metropolital Body companies a 
challenge for postwar body de- 
sign that will provide the fullest 
in advertising possibilities and eye 
appeal. Full utilization of the idea, 
of course, will necessitate the 
building of a modified COE chassis 
in a half or one-ton truck. To get 
fullest man-hour economy, it will 
also necessitate making a change 
in the driver-door arrangement, 
since the automatic transmissions 
that will come in these trucks soon 
after the first rush of transporta- 
tion need vehicles are off the 
line, will enable “running step” 
driving of the job while on street 
delivery. 


While the “dream boys” go a 
little “hog wild” on designs for 
elongated sleeper buses and stock 
haulers, miracles yet may hap- 
pen and some day in that far 
distant millenium, when we get 
road weight and length equality 
between states, even these more 
or less fantastic and futuristic 
designs may come along. 


The truck field offers a much 
more fertile field for realizing 
dream vehicles soon in postwar 
than cars or buses, as much of the 
dream design effects only body 
work. Standard chassis can be used 
and thus even the mass producers 
can aid in providing the trade with 
modern looking vehicles, if the 
special body builders have the 
workmen and can get the material 
with which to fashion the “show 
cases.” 





Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
cover) will solve your problem. 
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For the Future... . 





HOME DELIVERY service has gone to war. After victory, it will be back 
in a big way, with many technical advances from the crucible of war, 
according to Timken-Detroit designers. Fuels that get more power from 
new engines. Lighter, yet stronger, metals that reduce weight and permit 
more compact designs. The De Luxe Delivery Vehicle may even have removable 
merchandise display panels, convenient front opening doors, and & sky- 
view ventilating roof. 





IN WAR MECHANIZED armies move on oil. In peacetime, millions of 
American homes are heated and many industries are powered by oil delivered 
by truck. It is very possible that these “rolling pipe lines” of the future 
will be similar to this Timken-Detroit design . . . specialized vehicles of 
modern design that cut loading, traveling and unloading time, and deliver 
liquid heat and power at lower costs to homes and industry. 


Wn 





WASHINGTON, DETROIT, Cleveland, St. Louis and 30 other large American 


cities receive all their milk via truck, according to latest statistics. It is 
probable after the war that many more cities will follow this trend ... that 
milk will be carried from farm depots to city dairies in swift super-haulers 


like the one shown. Delivery will be speeded, ton-mile costs will be lower, 
and at the same time safe, healthful temperatures of the milk in transit 
will be maintained. 





ONE OF THE MOST important lessons learned from this war is that 


specialized vehicles do the job faster, better and at a lower cost. Perhaps 
in the not too distant future, the dump truck will become the highly 
specialized vehicle shown here. With the cab at the side for visibility both 
ways, and with a steering-driving axle at each end, the vehicle may be driven 
in either direction without turning around, and the load dumped fore or aft. 
Each trip, would transport several times present maximum loads. Costs for 
hauling in the building industry, in highway construction, im strip mines 
and gravel pits, would be reduced proportionately. 








TRUCK SECTIO) 


Court Holds Up 
Order Blocking 
Truck-Rate Cut 


WASHINGTON. — The Supreme 
Court refused last week to appro 
an order by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission which denied a 
trucking association the right 
lower rate schedules in certai 
cases, 

The Eastern-Central Motor Ca’ 
riers Assn. of New York had pro- 
posed lower rates on shipments Gages 
30,000 pounds of linoleum b 
tween the East and Midwest. 


Since the 30,000 pounds repr 
sents a railroad car lot but exceeds 
a truck load, the commission ruled 
that there was no reduction 
cost for the trucking firms. 


In returning the order to the I 
for further study, the court sait 
that the commission had extended 
to motor carriers the same rat¢ 
making policy that had _ long 
governed volume shipments by 
railroads. 


In effect, the court said the com- 
mission had laid down as a rule 
law that lower rates for large ship 
ments by motor carriers could be 
justified only when a reduction 
operating costs was achieved. 


Other factors, such as compe 
tion between motor carriers 
railroads should be taken into con- 
sideration, the court said in poin 
ing out that it could not pass oa 
the order until the ICC had set 
forth further reasons for its actio 


Board to Handle 
Truck Disputes 


PHILADELPHIA. — Representa= 
tives of industry, labor and the 
public comprise the newly createfiijucs 
Trucking Commission which wi 
review disputes in the trucking 
industry in this area. 


Members of the three-man com- 
mission are Harry E. Boyson, se 
retary and manager of the labo 
relations division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Truck Assn.; Willis 
Kelleher, of Local 107, Highwe 
Truckers and Helpers Union 
(AFL), and Judge Gerald F. Floo4 
of Common Pleas Court No. 6, 
chairman. 


The commission will have juri 
diction over all labor disputes and 
voluntary wage and salary adjus 
ments involving over-the- roa 
truck drivers, local pickup and de- 
livery drivers, and transfer a 
storage workers. It will me 
recommendations to the regional 
board and will hear appeals fro 
decisions of the Regional Wa 
Labor Board so that it can make 
suggestions on disputes to th 
NWLB 


Gets Boeing Job 


Seattle Trucking Firm 
Expands Service 


SEATTLE.—Biggest single truc 
ing development in many monthé 
in this area is expansion of 20th 
Century Delivery, Inc., for th 
past five years devoted to parce 
delivery service within the ci 
limits, but recently becoming 
contract carrier for Boeing Air- 
craft Co. 


Albert Rontai and A. C. Ring a 
the leading figures in this big 
operation. The Boeing contrag 
consists of hauling between the 
main plants in Renton and Seattle, 
and the sub-plants in Aberdee 
Bellingham, Everett and Chehalis. 
Airplane parts and planes are in- 
volved, much of it light but bul 
material. 


It is reported that about f% 
trucking units are required. 
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Boggs to Head Autocar’s 


Branch in Cincinnati 


CLEVELAND.—Ray D. Peo, vi 
president of the Autocar Ohio 
branch district, announced lag 
week the appointment of H. 
Boggs as manager of the Autocar 
branch in Cincinnati. Boggs wa 
connected with the Mack compan} 
for 24 years. 


He was a captain in the motd 
corps during the first World War, 
and for the past year has been ig 
charge of all motor trucks an! 
other transportation facilities of 
the National Refining Co. 
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Costs Continue to Rise... 


otor Freight Losses 
or December Cited 


WASHINGTON. — Motor freight 
carriers as a whole operated at a 
oss in December, according to 
pvenue and expense data com- 
piled by American Trucking Asshs. 

Based on reports from 200 Class 

motor carriers of property in 39 
states and the District of Columbia, 

e study showed December reve- 
ues 4.3 percent under November, 
while expenses increased 7.3 per- 
ent. 

December revenues represented 
an increase of 3.7 percent over a 
ear earlier, but costs meanwhile 
were 5.5 percent higher. 

The ratio of expenses to reve- 
ues was 109.2 in December. The 
same carriers had operating ratios 
of 97.4 in November and 107.9 in 
December, 1942. The high ratios in 
December are due partially to 
ear-end bookkeeping adjustments. 

Of the 200 reporting carriers, 143 
whose revenues amounted to 80 
percent of the total, suffered oper- 
ating losses in December. Sixty- 
six showed operating deficits for 

ovember, and 124 reported losses 
for December, 1942. 

December revenues of the car- 
iers in the Eastern District slipped 
3.7 percent under November, but 
ncreased 3.6 percent over Decem- 
ber, 1942. Their expenses rose 6.7 
percent over November and 2.5 
percent over December a year 
earlier. 

Carriers in the Southern region 
ad revenues in December that 
were 10.9 percent less than No- 
vember and 13.7 percent under 


ODT Reveals 
0 New Joint 
Delivery Plans 


WASHINGTON.—Ten new joint- 
action plans for cooperative retail 
deliveries of solid fuels by motor 
truck under the Office of Defense 

ransportation’s simplified pro- 
cedure were announced by ODT 
ast week. 


The plans were submitted in con- 
formity with the ODT’s national 
program to conserve motor ve- 
hicles, tires, gasoline, parts and 
manpower, consistent with main- 
aining adequate’ transportation 
service. They cover operations in 
portions of California, Kentucky, 

ichigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Six of the plans will save a total 
of more than a million truck miles 
annually, while the remaining four 
will save from 15 to 25 percent of 
presently operated mileage. : 


The simplified procedure pro- 
vides that when plans for co- 
operative deliveries have been sub- 
mitted by dealers and approved by 
the ODT under an agreement with 
the War Production Board, the 
participants are protected from 
possible prosecution under the 
Federal anti-trust laws so long as 
they conform to the terms of the 
agreement. 


Of the joint-action plans just an- 
nounced, two each were submitted 
from Michigan, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, one each from California, 
Kentucky and Missouri, and one 
plan covering both North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 


Diamond T Police 
Win Award 


CHICAGO.—Presentation of an 
Award Guidon, honor banner of 
the Auxiliary Military Police, to 
the plant guard of Diamond T Mo- 
tor Car Co. in a recent ceremony 
marked the third such award in 
this area. The Guidon, which bears 
the official crossed pistols insignia 
of the Army Corps of Military Po- 
lice, was presented by Col. C. J. 
Otjen, commander of the Third 
District, Sixth Service Command. 


As explained by Capt. Ross L. 
Stockman, C.M.P., Director of 
Plant Guard Training for the Third 
District, which embraces all of 
Illinois and most of Indiana, the 
Diamond T plant guard has merit- 
ed its special honor by an excep- 
tional record, 


December, 1942. Their expenses in- 
creased 3.3 percent over November, 
but were 8.8 percent less than those 
of December a year earlier. 

The December revenues of car- 
riers in the Western district rep- 
resented a decrease of 2.9 percent 
under November, but held 10 per- 
cent over December, 1942. Their 
expenses were 9.1 percent greater 
than in November and 14.1 per- 
cent higher than in December, 
1942. 

Eastern carriers showed oOperat- 
ing ratios of 107.0 in December; 
96.6 in November and 108.1 in De- 
cember, 1942. 

Operating ratios of the southern 
carriers were calculated at 118.0 in 
December; 101.8 in November and 
111.7 in December a year earlier. 


The ratios of the western car- 
riers were 108.9 in December; 96.9 
in November and 104.9 in Decem- 
ber, 1942. 


| 
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NOT TO BE OUTDONE by their mechanics who had attended a special 
service, maintenance and repair school on Mack diesel engines, these Mack hausted quotas or other reasons, 
Mfg. Corp. branch service managers in the New York metropolitan area| will report that fact to the ODT. 


requested a similar session for themselves. 


Here they are attending the 


short course: Left to right, L. F. Fessler, Mineola; F. W. Fischer, instructor; 
R. A. Lungreen, Newark; C. F. Drumm, manager of General Service Engi- 
neering for Mack Mfg. Corp.; L. A. Lumbreyer, Paterson; and P. A. Miller classes of highway carriers and by 
of Jersey City. Classes were held in the Long Island City plant’s general tire-size groups, and will form the 


service engineering laboratory. 


Richards to Represent 


Reo’s Boston Branch 
LANSING. — Appointment of 
Randall W. Richards as a repre- 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Classified Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


sentative of Reo’s Boston branch 
was announced last week by T. W. 
Paul, manager of Reo Motors, Inc., 
of Boston. 

Richards brings to Reo a back- 
ground of 30 years’ experience, 
having started with Autocar in 
1912. 


Make sure you 
get Timken Axles 
under your 
1944 Truck! 


37 
System to Help 
Truckers on 


Tires Is Set Up 


WASHINGTON. —A reporting 
system to assist truck and bus 
operators with their tire procure- 
ment problems has been estab- 
lished by ODT, Director Joseph 
Eastman announced last week. 

Under this system, it was ex- 
plained, bus and truck operators 
who are eligible for tires, but are 
unable to obtain tire certificates 
from their local War Price and 
Rationing Boards because of ex- 


These reports, it was said, will 
enable the ODT to determine the 
extent of regional tire deficits by 


basis for taking such remedial 
action as is deemed necessary and 
feasible. 

The ODT, therefore, 
up the reporting system. 


is setting 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 
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Truck Enlarging 
Job Completed 
| By Maday 


BUFFALO. — The Maday Body 
Works has completed its govern- 
ment order for the conversion of 


small trucks into larger military 
units for the Army, Henry S. 
Maday, a partner, reported last 


week. The company’s order called 
for rebuilding a large number of 
1%-ton trucks into oversize equip- 
ment on which passenger bodies 
are mounted. 

The firm converted the trucks 
for the Rochester Ordnance Dis- 
trict as a prime contractor. The 
trucks were unused 1942 models 

bought by the company as part of 

f the contract. After conversion here 
they were sent to another manu- 
facturer for the mounting of the 
body. Some of the trucks were 
lengthened to a 194-inch wheel- 
base from the 134 inches. 

“With the completion of this 
order, the plant will revert back 
to its normal field in the repair- 
ing and rebuilding of bodies of 
motor transportation equipment,” 
Maday said. “We expect to be kept 





Out of the invasion of Sicily 
and Italy have come many 
striking examples of the value and versa- 
tility of GMC Truck & Coach Division’s 
2% ton Amphibian Truck. General Mont- 
gomery and his staff are reported to have 
ridden into Sicily in a “Duck.” Both the 
British Eighth Army and American Fifth 
Army used them by the hundreds to estab- 
lish beachheads and supply their forces on 
A hundred Axis 





the Italian mainland. 
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REPAIRS ON THE SPOT. The Flying Fortress shown here has been 
forced down in an English farmer’s oat field. It will soon be on the win 
again, as it was quickly reached by a mobile repair unit. In the background 
is a Fruehauf trailer made in the United States, equipped with a complete 
repair shop. The crew of this mobile repair unit consists of about 18 men, 
usually 12 soldiers of the U. 8S. Forces and six American technicians. While 
this crew handles the repairs from the Fruehauf trailer traveling headquarters, 
an petoceesns outfit is constructing a temporary runway so that as soon as 
the Fortress is repaired, it will be able to take off and rejoin its squadron. 


busy in our normal field. However, Montreal Thefts at Peak 


we will have to cut down our em-| son@pmaL.——Theft of automobiles 
” Ta 

ployment slightly. _ _ |in Montreal in 1943 reached its highest 

Prior to the Slit ‘cuto-carre-| tae in 12 years, with 1,237 cases 


order, the plant rebuilt auto-carry-| being reported, it was revealed last 
in a report made to Assistant 


ing trailers into buses. The plant| Peek, in. 

rebuilt nearly 100 of these ee iers LEP Teastiven : ae inno? te yond 
and many of them are in use at; have been recovered. 

camps in the U.S. for the trans- Read the Classified Want Ads—see 


port of military personnel. inside back cover of this issue. 
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soldiers are said to have surrendered with- 


out a struggle when one of these monsters 
emerged from the surf with machine gun 
blazing. As the illustration above shows, 
the “Duck” is now equipped to do some 
shooting on its own behalf. Armed with a 
swivel-mounted, 50-caliber machine gun, 
it can help fight attacks from any direction. 
Watch the news stories from the fighting 
fronts and you'll notice that the “Duck”’ is 
out in front in most amphibious operations. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


. *¢ BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches 


. « » Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks”’ 
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| Training Solution to Accident Problem... 


Shortage of 


Plagues Operators 


(Continued from Page 34) 


@ mountain road. His trailer was 
loaded with $25,000 worth of intri- 
cate and finely finished machine 
gun parts. He couldn’t get into 
gear and his unit went through 
a frame house part way _down the 
hill, when the driver lost Yontrol 
because of the speed the job 
reached. 

The house was wrecked, a child 
was killed, a convalescent mother 
and new-born baby were injured 
and the truck was wrecked—a 
truck that cannot be replaced. In 
addition, much of the vital load 
was damaged beyond repair and 
that part which was salvaged had 
to go back to the factory and be 
completely disassembled and clean- 
ed thoroughly of plaster dust and 
grit before it could be used—a 
three week’s hold up. 

Driver training isn’t as easy 
as it might sound. First candi- 
dates for training must be found, 
and on today’s market they are 
mostly drifters. It costs approxi- 
mately $75 in wages to train a 
driver so that he is competent 
enough to drive a tractor-trailer 
on common carrier work. 

Operators are willing to pay the 

training wages if they are assured 
that the trainee will stay with 
them for a few months, but in the 
case of an exceptionally good driv- 
er training school operated in De- 
troit up to the first of the year, 
a sufficient number of driver can- 
didates left the employer before he 
graduated from the school or with- 
in a week or so after words to 
take a war plant job to discourage 
many operators. 

Then too, the quality of the 
meagre number of men applying 
for drivers jobs was so low that 
many operators felt that the train- 
ing expense was a plain waste of 
money. 

As it is now with labor so short 
in the area, when an operator gets 
a good man he puts him to work 
immediately, hoping against hope 
that he won’t have an accident 
before he learns the job. Poorer 
quality men are put to work on 
the dock or as helpers, since the 
need for men in these positions 
is just as pressing as it is for 
drivers and mechanics. 

But with cutbacks coming in 
war work, and with 100,000 men 
per month coming back from the 
armed forces, it is thought that 
if some method can be devised 
to channel a proportion of these 
men to the transportation indus- 
try, the drivers and mechanics 
school will offer the most effi- 
cient method of overcoming the 





—that’s what your customers say about 
Heil Hydraulic Dump Units ... and 
about you for recommending them. 
Complete line of light-, medium-, and heavy-duty dump 


units with arm, telescopic, or twin-cylinder hoists. Call 
nearest Heil distributor or write for bulletins. 
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Drivers 


vital specialist shortage in this 
important industry. 

he Detroit school was set up 
under the direction of Tom Ross 
and Sam Stovel, of the WMG 
Training division, with the coop 
eration of the Detroit Board of 
Education, the Teamsters Uniom® 
and the Michigan Trucking Assn. 
Here green hands were taught how. 
to drive, maneuver and care fo 
the overroad cargo carriers; were 
taught state and ODT regulationg, 
and, to the extent possible in 
school, fitted for over-road work. 

The school was _ successful i 
every way with the one exceptio 
of lack of enough students as the 
manpower status of the operator 
became vitally acute last Decem- 
ber. With cooperation of the fac- 
tories in the area and the USES 
toward channeling students to the 
school, it will reopen and continue, 
states Stovel. A similar school 
now ready for the city of Fiint, 
Mich., where 12 trucking firms have 
signed up. 

The Detroit school had as in- 
structors Edmund Smith, three 
time winner of the National Truc 
Drivers’ Rodeo, and Lee Merritt, 
a driver of years’ experience. 

Students were loud in their prais 
of the program, and the publica- 
tions of the Teamsters Union, the 
Michigan Teamster and the Driv- 
ers Log, gave the school unlimited 
support. Each publication carried 
stories of the formation of the 
school, endorsed it and carried 
news of its progress as well ag 
letters from graduated students, 
telling of their reaction and the 
jobs they had been able to get dud 
to the training. 

Unless some method is found 
by which trained drivers and 
mechanics can be retained for 
the truckers and replacements 
trained for those who have left, 
truckers feel that a disastrous 
collapse of the industry is now 
galloping toward them. 

New trucks from the 1944 essen- 
tial commercial program won’t be 
available to them in_ sufficient 
quantities to aid much this year 
and, while replacement parts have 
increased materially during the 
past few months, these won’t ef- 
fect a cure for exhorbitant main 
tenance costs, even though suffi- 
cient mechanics could be found to 


keep the worn-out jalopies in run- 
ning shape. This excessive mainten- 
ance cost, plus the high percentage 
of trucks on the dead line, has run 
operation costs in many instances 
to more than the income of the 
for-hire truckers. 
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But Picture Is Still Critical... ‘ 


. [> 
| Truck Production Shows § 


nexpected 


Gain 


(Continued from Page 34) 


ajor medium truck builders will 
not be able to get into production 

til late in the spring, and it is 

ely to be the middle of the year 
before their production will reach 

large enough volume to be of 
any material aid to the haulers of 
he nation. 


It should be noted, however, by 
user and dealer alike, that the in- 
ease in production that enables 
e 1944 truck program to exceed 
first estimates is in the medium- 
zed jobs. The light heavy and 
eavy-duty production is consider- 
ably under estimates as yet, ac- 
ording to industry sources, and 
because of the serious component 
anufacturers’ bottlenecks, will 
ontinue to be under estimate for 
some time. 


This means that those users 
who ordinarily would buy the 
heavy models for their hauls will 
must purchase a medium truck 
built up with third axle units or 
semi-trailers along with the 
power—or both—to take care of 
their immediate replacement 
needs. 


Fortunately, it is understood that 
the principal manufacturers of 
both third axles and trailers are 
nder production for commercial 
use and have been allotted suffi- 
ient material so that they will be 
able to meet most essential haul- 
ers needs. 


In addition to the upping in the 
estimated vehicle production, it is 
also understood that an extra 30 
percent of material has been allo- 
cated for second-quarter replace- 

ent parts production over the 
omprehensive parts program that 
was allowed for the first quarter. 

n the original release of material 
for replacement parts, it is under- 
stood that each manufacturer was 
given material to cover his entire 
needs as specified. 

Military cutbacks in both 4x4 
and 6x6 truck production is tak- 
ing place right now, seemingly 
as a result of the Truman in- 
vestigation report, and it is 
understood that manufacturers 
have been ordered to stop pro- 
duction of vehicles that are but 
one-half and three - quarters 
finished. 

With military planning to have 
vehicles of the same types and 
sizes rebuilt by the manufacturers, 
this sharp cutting off production 
of vehicles that are over one-half 
ompleted is seen as a huge eco- 
nomic waste of man labor hours. 
It is known that it takes consider- 
ably more man-hours to rebuild a 
truck than it does to assemble a 
new one and, since most of the 
components for these vehicles are 
already made or well along in 
manufacture, no one in the indus- 
try can understand this wasteful 
move, unless military has become 
— over the entire truck situa- 
tion. 

They well know that, when and 
if the weather situation developed, 
as during this past week, and truck 
transportation took a decided nose- 
dive, they would be asked to ex- 
plain why essential commercial 
was not given more than lip serv- 
ice during the past nine to 10 
months. 

Factories, which got releases 
for commercial production as far 
back as last June, are just now 
getting into production on these 
units—one factory has been able 
to make its October estimated 
quota of light heavies in Janu- 
ary and expects to increase this 
production by at least 100 addi- 
tional vehicles in February, while 
the national transportation sys- 
tem is screaming for 100,000 
power units to stave off collapse 
and to save the for-hire truckers 
from going bankrupt. 

In view of the commercial truck 
production situation as it now 
exists, sane thinking indicates that 
WPB should give truck manufac- 
turers a schedule for at least their 
first six months of 1945 production 
for civilian use, so that they could 
anticipate their requirements and 
have a flow of components starting 
to come to them by at least Octo- 
ber or November. That is the 
earliest that many components 


could be obtained, judging from 
the experience on the commercial 
truck releases of last June and 
September. 

It takes at least six months’ 
lead time on many items and the 
only reason that users are going 
to get any of the 1944 truck pro- 
gram now—if they are released by 
OPA—is because the material and 
components for their manufacture 
was on the way through the basic 
sources as early as last summer. 


No other medium truck manu- 
facturer, as far as can be learned, 
has any hope of getting into even 
the smallest production before next 
April, and luck will have to be 
with them then, and the heavies 
are limited by the bottlenecks. It 
will be June or July before any 
quantity production of essential 
commercial jobs has been reached, 
in spite of the fact that users and 


A U. 8S. ARMY ENGINEER’S heav 
crane built by the Heil Co. backs 
water’s edge. 
are fast and easy to handle. 


the industry as well as the trade 
press have repeatedly warned WPB 
and military of the critical situa- 
tion that confronts domestic trans- 
portation. They have been told the 
same by the government’s own 
Army Transport department and 
the various Service Commands of 
the Army. 

Domestic commercial has been 
promised an increase in production 
as military cutbacks on _ trucks 
occur. Severe cutbacks are now 


| 


carrier with bridge-building body and 


nto position for unloading its cargo at 
They are 31 feet long and weigh 26 tons loaded, but they 


being made to a total of vehicles 
that is thought to amount to as 
much or more than the entire 1944 
commercial production allotment. 
But if 100,000 trucks are cancelled 
during the next two or three weeks, 
domestic commercial won't get 
much over 50,000 more vehicles, if 
WPB and military live up to the 
promises and make it possible for 
the manufacturers to utilize all of 
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the casting and forging industries. 

There are plants that are run- 
ning but 65 percent to 75 percent, 
due to labor problems caused by 
frozen hour rates that are ab- 
surdly low in comparison with 
other war production plants. 
Thus if these plants, which are 
now saddled with 100 percent 
capacity orders, get cancellations 
of material from the cutback 
truck program, it will result but 
in a fraction of their true ca- 
pacity being available for do- 
mestic commercial. 

Great how-de-do has been made 
about the lack of sufficient heavy- 
duty tires to support a larger truck 
program than is now allowed. How- 
ever, operators, who have been able 
to get new trucks recently from 
the reserve pool, are not worried 
about tires. They say the tires on 
the trucks they now get are in 
such bad shape they either don’t 
dare use them and must replace 
immediately or that they go to 
pieces in a very few thousand 
miles. 

Transportation can be _ relieved 
immensely by the production of 
domestic trucks without tires if 
need be and allow the users to 


their facilities for this production, | put their present rubber on the 
due to the crisis that prevails in|new vehicles. 


TAKE A LOOK AT J. L. REICH’S 
MACK SALES RECORDS! 


AN EXAMPLE OF MACK DEALER POSSIBILITIES! 
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HERE’S nothing “special” about Winston-Salem, N. C., as 
a truck market. In many ways, it’s just like other American 


cities of 100,000. 


Yet in 1941, J. L. Reich of Winston-Salem, Mack dealer since 
1936, sold 100 Mack units. His gross income, from his Mack 
sales, parts and services, was almost exactly a quarter-million 
dollars—and his entire “staff”? consists of just one salesman 
and four mechanics! 

Of course, Mr. Reich has had the help of the nearest Mack 
branch, as does every Mack dealer. In his case, the Mack Char- 
lotte, N. C., branch, about 100 miles from Winston-Salem, has 
helped choose the Mack models he should stock, helped set up 
his service shop, and advised on repair parts to keep on hand. 
During the war, this branch has continued to help him by regular 
mailings of Mack’s “Ideas for All Truck Owners’”’. 

If there is no Mack dealer in your town write for more in- 
formation on a Mack franchise. 


Remember—the post-war truck market will be a tremendous 
thing—and the time to start thinking about getting in on it is 
right now! Don’t wait until your territory is closed! 


BCYy v. $. 


Carolina Garage, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., one of that state’s outstand- 
ing truck dealerships. 


TRUCKS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


WAR BONDS 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., Dealer Department, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Integrated Transport Plan 


Hit at Oklahoma Parley 


OKLAHOMA CITY.— (UTPS) | not possibly benefit from any 
Wartime problems of the motor | legislation which would _ permit 
transportation industry were dis-| operators of one form of trans- 
cussed here at a recent war con-| portation to buy up truck, bus, 
ference of the Associated Motor | rail, air or large lines to round out 
Carriers of Oklahoma. a “complete” system of transporta- 

Speakers included Col. Raymond | tion, since they would be unable 
C. Stone, commanding officer of | to compete with railroad operators 
the Army’s eighth transportation | on an equal financial basis. 
zone; Col. Clive E. Murray, State “We are in for a tough year in 
Selective Service chief; Lt. Col.| 1944, but we will get over the hump 
Moss Patterson, wing commander, | if everyone practices the conserva- 
Oklahoma Civil Air Patrol; R. K.| tion which will be necessary to 
Hagarty, district director of the| keep the trucks and buses oper- 
bureau of motor carriers, and | ating,” he said. 

Rep. Wesley Disney, Tulsa. He added that motor transporta- 

One of the highlights of the/| tion operators can best meet their 
convention was the speech of Ray| wartime problems through col- 
Atherton, general manager of the|laboration with the various gov- 
American Truckers’ Assns. in| ernment agencies set up to meet 
Washington, who told Oklahoma|the war emergency. 
motor carriers that independent H. C. Arnot, director of the 
truck and bus line operators would | motor transportation division of 
be virtually legislated out of busi-|;ODT in Washington said _ that 
ness if the congressional plan for! motor carriers in 1944 must con- 
integration of the nation’s trans-| serve already well-worn equipment 
portation systems becomes law. and utilize every possible mile if 

Atherton, a former Oklahoman,| they are able to meet increasing 
said truck and bus operators could! problems of manpower, equipment 





When you’re buying a tapered 
roller bearing look for the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” stamped on both cup and 
cone. If you see it you know exactly 
what you're getting. 


When you sell a Timken Bearing point 
out this trade-mark to your buyer. And 
when you are selling a Timken Bearing 


Problems Studied... 
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Short of Men, Trucker 





Cuts Pacific Service || Usher Elected Head 


the seriousness of the trucking 


industry’s manpower ae © 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., QO B C 
recently advised State Public bf * e ar r ter Ss 


Utilities Commissioner George 
H. Flagg that the manpower 
shortage has forced it to discon- 
tinue daily service to more than 
50 towns on the Pacific, Pacific 
highway east, and the Columbia 
River highways. 

It was explained, however, 


that the company will serve the ; 
communities on a weekly basis, Roy Davis, Ladner Transfer Co., 


and will maintain special serv- Ladner and Vancouver, B. C., was 


elected vice president. J. V. 
pt aa Se Hughes, Evans Transfer Co., who 
oo said the shipping needs || 45 been president of the associa- 
of i’ tema are amply taken tion for the past four years, was 
sare of by other trucking com- }|@/ected honorary secretary. 
panies. W. Holmes, Holmes & Wilson, 
Ltd.; E. Howell, Evans, Coleman 
i and Evans, Ltd., both of Van- 
replacement, and fuel and tires. couver, and Cecil Parrot, Van- 
There are about 5,000,000 commer-| couver Island Coach Lines, Vic- 
cial vehicles in the country, with toria, B. C., continue on the board 
the normal annual replacement/ of trustees for another year. 
rate at 10 percent, he said. Newly elected trustees are: 

In the last two years, he said, Public passenger representative, 
there should have been 1,000,000 re-| Ivor W. Neil, B. C. Motor Trans- 
placements. There were 100,000. | portation, Ltd.; Vancouver City 


VANCOUVER. — Norman Usher, 
of British Columbia District Tele- 
graph & Delivery Co., Ltd. was 
elected president of the B. C. 
Motor Carriers Assn. at their tenth 
annual dinner meeting here last 
week. 





Equipped automobile, truck or bus tell 
the prospect where Timken Bearings are 
used. Do this and there are no questions 
asked about bearings. No questions asked 
such as: ““Who made them?” “Are they 
made of good steel?” “Are they pre- 
cision made?” “Who uses them?” “Is 
the design correct?” 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 
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representative, Frank Borland, 
Mainland Transfer, Ltd.; public 
freights representative, Roy Davis; 
household goods representative, W 
Crone, Crone Storage, Ltd.; as- 
sociate membership representative,, 
Miles Herbert, Imperial Oil, Ltd. " 

Hughes, retiring president, ex- 
pressed the belief that during the 
coming year more serious con-' 
sideration than ever before would 
have to be given to the subjects of, 
postwar planning, replacement 0 
worn out parts, and rate structure. 
He said that all of these matters 
were scheduled to come up for re- 
view this spring before the execu- 
tive of the Canadian Automotive] 
Transport Assn. and it would be 
necessary for the B. C. organi- 
zation to clearly develop its own 
views on these matters. 

He also stated that the question 
of taxation and aspects of nationa’ 
advertising also would be con- 
sidered by the national association. 


B. M. Bremner, regional tire- 
rationing officer at Vancouver, 
traced the rubber situation since 
the outbreak of war and said that 
the synthetic tires which would be. 
available during the coming yea = 
would be of a good quality. At the 
same time, he stressed the fact 
that it would be necessary to use 
the greatest possible care in their 
use and treatment. He forecast 
that the tire quota for 1944 would 
be no more stringent than that 
which had existed during the past 
year and he said that there were 
indications that by 1945 the situa- 
tion would show considerable im- 
provement. 


Increase in membership of the 
association was reported and 57 
members attended the annual din- 
ner. Usher presented the report of 
the financial committee, Roy Davis 
presented the report of the legis- 
lative committee, and G. L. Buck- 
man presented the membership 
committee’s report and also the 
manager’s statement. ee 
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Small Bus Lines 
Expected to Last 


In Minnesota 


ST. PAUL.—A prediction that 
small bus lines, born of the rush 
of workers to war plants, may con- 
tinue as a Minnesota industry 
after the war was made here re- 
cently by Ralph L. Norgaard, bus 
and truck supervisor for the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion, in announcing that 52 small 
bus operators had taken advantage 
of the $10 emergency bus permits 
made available by the 1943 Minne- 
sota Legislature. 


Norgaard pointed out that the 
filing fee for a regular certificate 
of operations in Minnesota is $50, 
but that the cost of engaging 
counsel and summoning of many 
witnesses often amounts to $1,000. 

the Twin Cities area, new 
lines have sprung up to the North- 
ern Pump Co., the Twin Cities 
ordnance plant, and Cargill, Inc., 
shipyards. 

The new small bus lines also 
penetrate as far west as Cokato, 
north of Cambridge and south of 
Fairbault and Red Wing, it was 
stated. 


Most buses being used by the 
new small operators are recon- 
ditioned machines, some trans- 
formed school buses. The average 
operator owns from one to 20 ve- 
hicles. Average capacity of the 
buses ranges from 32 seated to 62 
standing passengers. 


Jeep Winch Produced 
For Soggy Battlefields 


TOLEDO.—A new hoisting de- 
vice that enables the Jeep to “pull 
itself up by its bootstraps” has 
been developed here by Willys- 
Overland Motors for use on soggy 
— it was announced last ¢ 
wee 


The rotary pulling mechanism— 
technically known as a_ vertical 
winch—has a minimum hauling 
power of 2,000 pounds when mount- 
ed on the front end of a scout car. 
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Jperators Are Cautioned . 


_IVo Heavy Truck Tires 
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een This Spring 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ires will not stand up under the 
loads and speeds that intercity 
aulers are operating under today. 
he only solution to getting ade- 
quate mileage from these tires is 
een in upping the size from one 
o two sizes, particularly on the 
driving wheels. 

Due to the extreme tightness of 
the manufacturing capacity in 

ese larger sizes, this relief can- 
ot be gained, as the larger the 
tire size the shorter the supply. 
he only other relief—outside of a 

iracle happening in lessening of 
military needs and expended 

anufacturing capacities occur- 
ing at the same time and quickly 
—is for operators to add axles 
oth to the tractor and trailer so 
that eight 7.50 x 20 tires can re- 
place four 8.25 or 9.00 x 20 now 
eing used. 

Reasons for the critical re- 
placement tire situation develop- 
ng, as it has rather suddenly, 
spring partly from increased air- 
craft tire replacement needs that 

ave increased in a major per- 
centage, the huge military truck 
production program that takes 
ncreased numbers of the large 
sizes, increased allotments to 
end-lease and increased military 
replacement requests. 

All of these have more than 
bsorbed the extra production ca- 
pacity upon which the industry 
as counting to take care of the 
eavy-duty tire needs of essential 
commercial haulers this year, and 
additional increased production 
apacities which may relieve the 
situation later, won’t come into 
pperation to help any in this first 
six-month period. 

Back of the severity of the pres- 
nt situation is also the stripping 
Df distributor and warehouse 
stocks last year to take up the 
lack between manufacturing ca- 
pacity and user demands. This has 
entirely used up all stored tire 
ocks that were in existence, and 
today there are no reserve stocks 
available anywhere. 

There may be some reserves in 
the hands of operators in good 


A Announces 


Shippers Guide 


DETROIT. Publication in 

arch, 1944, of the eighth annual 
edition of the Shippers’ Motor 

reight Guide by Trucking News, 
Official publication of the Michigan 
Trucking Assn., was announced 

st week by Don. B. Smith, chair- 

an of the association’s board of 
povernors. 


Purpose of the guide, according 
to Smith, is to provide a compre- 
ensive digest of concise, depend- 
Zble information concerning motor 
carrier operation in and through 
e state of Michigan, the routes 
overed, points served and other 
data essential to the most effective 
se of ship-by-truck facilities. 
Both interstate and intrastate 
operations are included, along with 
complete list of out-of-state points 
o which direct facilities of Michi- 
san motor carriers are extended. 


Walter Promoted 


By Fruehauf 


DETROIT.—D. B. Walter has 
been appointed sales manager of 
he Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 
ranch at 4005 W. Fort St., it was 
announced last week by E. A. 
atson, manager of the branch. 
“Dex” Walter has been for sev- 
eral years a well known member 
the sales staff of the Fruehauf 
actory in Detroit. Recently he re- 
turned from the U. S. Army with 
honorable discharge, having 
served in the motor’ transport 
department of the Ordnance di- 
sion. 


Miley Names Brightmire 


ssistant Sales Chief 
CHICAGO. L. J. Miley Co., 
pe., announced last week the pro- 
otion of William R. Brightmire 
to the position of assistant sales 
anager. 


pre-war casings that have not yet 
been recapped, and a very small 
stock of new tires in the hands of 
the larger operators that exists due 
to the rotating policy which these 
firms have operated under for 
years. 
But, all in all, it looks very 
much that unless essential com- 
mercial carriers can solve their 
own tire problems for the next 
four to six months, a large per- 
centage of their carriers will be 
grounded for lack of rubber be- 
fore the end of the second quar- 
ter. 
And if the foregoing information 
was not gloomy enough for over- 
road haulers to digest, rubber 
executives also point out a present 
shortage in truck tire camelback, 
as well as an indication that rayon ' , ae 
cord might also become _ short ona dda Sot dae ce ee ee ee ok Svcemmeat 
again soon. Rayon for commercial|of the Department of Commerce, the unit is shown here at the National 
tire replacement manufacture was/| Airport, in Washington. Requiring only gasoline for its operation, the truck 


. carries its own electric plant. The checkered pattern is for visibility to 
released only this month. | pilots. who are directed by the control tower officer in the glass-enclosed tower. 


REO believes that good truck 
performance depends on tailor- 
ing the truck to the job. 


REO also believes that a. good 
dealer franchise must be tailored 
to the dealer’s needs—as he him- 


self sees them. 
REO, therefore, is asking its pres- 
ent and potential dealers to e€x- 


press their ideas of what con- 
stitutes the best dealer-manufac- 


a 
turer “partnership”. 


Lansing 
A Good 


AR BONDS! 


|Loeal Approval 


First Step in 


Route Extension 


WASHINGTON. Operators of 
for-hire commercial vehicles seek- 
ing Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion authority either to institute a 
new service or to extend present 
operations must first secure ap- 
proval of interested regulatory 
bodies, the ODT said last week. 

This is in conformity with an- 
nounced ODT policy that applica- 
tions for certificates of war neces- 
sity, or for ODT approval of ex- 
tension of operations thereunder, 
filed after Oct. 25, 1943, must first 
have been cleared by state of mu- 
nicipal authorities having jurisdic- 
tion. Applications to the ODT must 
make a clear showing that the op- 
eration in question is “necessary 
to the war effort or to the main- 
tenance of essential civilian eco- 
nomy,” ODT emphasized. 

This wartime test is much more 
stringent than the requirements of 
most regulatory bodies in the cases 
of applications for certificates of 
public convenience and necessity, 
it was explained. 


There are profit-making opportunities 
in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover. 
















47% LESS 


Calvin Chestnut in Federal Court 
for violating the Naitonal Motor 
Carriers Act. 

BALTIMORE. — (UTPS) — Four; Fines were imposed on the Na- 
motor truckers and an official of|tional Truckloading & Terminals, 
one of the concerns were fined $250|Inc., of Baltimore, and its president, 
and costs last week by Judge W.|Frederick Weiss; the Carbaugh 


The Exclusive Tools 
of a Truck Headquarters 


.- 
% 
MAINTENANCE INSTRUCTIONS se 
‘ . sy 
¥, 
on 


Four Truckers Get | 
Fines in Baltimore 


Violations included 
over unauthorized routes, 


dities. 



















NSTRUCTIONS. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
WOUSTOR, TEZAS 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is universally recognized as 
the most comprehensive conservation plan in existence to help truck 
owners keep their equipment running in these times. It is an exclu- 
sive plan with White Dealers . . . and one important reason why 
White Dealers are Truck Headquarters—and recognized as such 


—wherever they are located. 


Personalized Service provides the owner such tools as an individu- 
alized maintenance manual and parts book— personalized to the 
very serial number of the truck he operates. The plan has many 
other exclusive features which have won the acclaim of owners and 
the endorsement of O. D. T. to the profit of White owners and 
White Dealers everywhere. Full details upon request. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is a Plan which only White 
Dealers can offer. Highly commended by the O. D. T. as an effective 
truck conservation measure, it is another example of White’s leader- 
ship in “taking care” of the needs of truck owners and providing 
the special means for Dealers’ success in these times. 


MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 





ONLY 4 of ONE % MORE 


Van Service, Inc., of Hagerstown; 
James R. Hahn, of New Market, 
and Roger A. Etzler, of Frederick. 
operating 
failure 
to make proper reports and trans- 
portation of unauthorized commo- 
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INTERCITY BUS PERFORMANCE | Buses’ 35 MPH Headache 
at 4O0mpex |] compared with 35mex 


DETROIT. — Although intercity 
bus operators have complied with 
ODT’s 35-mile-an-hour speed limit, 
no appreciable savings in rubber 
or fuel have been realized, Na- 
tional Assn. of Motor Bus Opera- 
tors reports. 

The net result of the speed lim- 
itation has been that a bus can 
make fewer trips, carry fewer 
passengers in a given period, and 
requires nearly four man-hours for 
every three previously needed, it 
is reported in the association’s 
booklet, “Intercity Buses at War.” 

A survey showed that, travel- 
ling at 40 miles per hour, an 
intercity bus uses only one-half 
of one percent more fuel than at 
35 m.p.h., while tire wear ac- 
tually is 4.7 percent less at the 
higher speed. The survey also 
showed less wear on gears and 
brakes, since: 

Gear shifting down, was 9.1 per- 
cent less and, up, 38.3 percent less 
at 40 m.p.h. compared with 35, 
while application of brakes was 
19.8 percent less at regular times 
and 57.3 percent less on long hills 
under the higher speed. 

The association reports a 75 per- 
cent increase in bus passengers 
during the war, the pre-war total 
being 396,000,000 passengers carried 
in the peak peacetime year, com- 
pared with 692,000,000 in 1942. 

Although railroads have a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,440,000, intercity 
buses with a seating capacity of 
630,000 still carried more passengers 
than the rails during 1942. The 
totals were 692,000,000 for buses 
and 627,000,000 for the railroads. 
Buses operated a total of 1,115,- 
000,000 miles in 1942, compared with 
1,136,000,000 miles by railroad pas- 
senger cars, the association reports. 

Pointing out that one bus in every 
five is now living on borrowed time, 
the association reports that whereas 
the supply of new buses averaged 
2,277 from 1937 to 1941, the indus- 


Trucker Loses 


Tax Case 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Right of 
the Connecticut state tax commis- 
sioner to collect a tax from a 
trucking company which operates 
exclusively in interstate business 
was recently upheld by the Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals in an 
opinion which reversed a ruling 
here by Federal District Court 
Judge J. Joseph Smith. 

Judge Smith had granted an in- 
junction to the Spector Motor 
Service Co. restraining State Tax 
Commissioner Charles J. Mc- 
Laughlin from collecting a cor- 
poration business tax from the 
company. The company claimed 
exemption from the state tax on 
the ground that its business was 
exclusively interstate. 

McLaughlin’s claim that the 
company derived so much net in- 
come from Connecticut that the 
state was entitled to the tax was 
upheld by the appeal court. 


PERFORMANCE and PASSENGER CAPACI 
Ontercity Buses v1 Rail Coaches 
fer year i942 


Vehicles 


fae >: 


Qe bi oleae 
Capacity Iwueron 


515 


THOUSAND 


692 


MILLION 


627 
MILLION 


Poucroon of 


Totton, 


Operating Sm 115, 
Miles T Bitton, 
. 


136 


MILTON 


Tire Wear Less, Fuel Consumption Up 


Only Slightly at 40 MPH 
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try received no new buses during 
1943. It is hopeful that the industr$ 
will receive 1,825 new buses during 
1944. 

Despite these handicaps, inter- 
city bus lines have had more 
than their share of manpower 
problems during the war, the 
association points out. From a 
driver turnover of less than 26 
percent in 1941, the rate has 
now risen to more than 50 per- 
cent. For mechanics, the turn- 
over rate has risen to 92 percent. 
Mileage per tire has risen fro 

12,000 miles in 1932 to 45,000 mile 
in 1942 (average). Thus, the asso- 
ciation points out, it would require 
only 4,000 tons of rubber (or s 
tenths of one percent of 1941 con- 
sumption) to keep intercity buse 
shod. 

By the end of 1943, more than 
4,000 of the industry’s 21,480 buse 
were more than eight years old, 
which is more than normal life 
expectancy of an intercity bus. 


Tighter Control 
Of Truck Permits 
Urged in Montrez 


MONTREAL. — The need fo 
more strict government control of 
truck-transport permits in Quebe 
Province was stressed here las 
week by William C. Norris, presi- 
dent of the Automotive Transpo 
Assn. of Montreal. Contending tha 
the trucking permits should be is- 
sued only for transportation i 
fixed areas, he emphasized the im- 
portance of the question to the 
industry in which, he said, 110,000 
officials, drivers, mechanics and 
others are involved. 

He maintained that the presen 
system under which permits are 
issued for truck transportation 
from any one point to any othe 
in the province is unsatisfactory, 
and not in the best interests of the 
industry. Under that system, he 
said, there are too many permits 
issued, and very often to person 
without the necessary knowledge, 
capabilities or equipment to oper- 
ate such a business safely. 

He said that formulation of plans 
for concerted action to induce the 
Quebec government to introduce 
truck-transport control legislation 
similar to that in Ontario and 
many American cities, is expected 
to be completed at a convention 
of the five principal motor trans- 
port associations to be held in 
Mount Royal Hotel, Jan. 24. 

It is also hoped by officials tha 
the convention will result in the 
union of the officers and members 
of all five truck-transport organiza 
tions in one provincewide associa- 
tion, he said. The five organiza- 
tions involved are the Automotive 
Transport Assn. of Montreal, the 
Highway Transport Assn., Motor 
Carriers Syndicate of the Province 
of Quebec, Montreal Carters Assn., 
and the Truck Drivers Assn. of 
Quebec. 
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aBYy 
Back Weed 


(Continued from Page 34) 


elieve nothing that Washington 
s. 

The only promise that has been 

ppt in fact, as well as spirit, is 
tne production of replacement 
parts—and I understand that much 

the credit for this relief can 
be given to the Detroit office of 

PB and to the industry com- 

ittee of the for-hire truckers, in- 
stead of to any Washington 
bureaucracy. 

ok 
During the past few weeks 
have attended four conventions 
here Washington bureaucracy 
spokesmen cried about the state 
the industry they were charged 
with keeping alive and virile. Fur- 
ther regimentation involving wierd 

d unwieldy forms to fill out was 

e only solace these speakers 
offered to our present disastrous 

edicament. 

Certainly we have bottlenecks, 
most assuredly we want our armed 
brces to have every thing they 
need and a surplus—to prevent any 
Dunkirks, Salernos and Dieppes— 

t in spite of being called un- 
patriotic and a rabble rouser, I’d 

e to question where the costly 

d unworkable used truck price 
ceiling has aided transportation 

y and why, with that for a back- 
pround, these centralized-power- 
mad bureaucrats continue to drive 
pr a used car price ceiling that 
an only be worse because of num- 
bers of units involved. 

I'd like to ask why the truck 
manufacturers are being asked to 
build the 1944 essential commercial 

ucks that are now scheduled, at 
a loss and dealers sell them at a 
decrease in gross margin when 
rms like Jack and Heintz, ac- 
cording to Congressman Engle, are 

lowed to go merrily on squander- 

g the tax payers money. 

I'd like to ask how Selective 
ervice or Congress can justify 
eferring some 400,000 kids under 
22 years old because they happen 
D live on farms, while trained and 
experienced truck drivers and me- 
hanics upon whom over one- 
burth of our transportation de- 
pends, have no standing in the 
ocal boards—while full crews are 

ill maintained on jerk line rail- 
roads and war production plants 
are allowed to hoard excess labor 
espite our critical experienced 
manpower shortage. 

I'd like to feel safe in com- 
mending those men in the various 
bureaus who have done good work 
pr the entire automotive industry, 
without feeling that I would be 
doing them the worst kind of in- 

ry due to the political reper- 
cussions that might follow — but 
hen I am about to shove off for 

ubberville” and if the telegraph 
lines are still in operation I'll have 

0 save some room for comments 

om there. 

* * * 

F Akron is any criterion of that 

section of America north of the 
Ohio River, transportation is surely 

a terrific muddle and thousands 
of rear ends and clutches will need 
replacing after this week is over. 
ix inches of snow here, followed 
by a light thaw and then cold 
again, has made the pre-war re- 
airman’s idea of heaven. 

Inasmuch as I seem to be finding 


ew Truck Group 


lects Officers 


BUFFALO.— Officers of the new- 
formed Trucking Federation of 
Niagara Frontier, Inc., were elected 
at a meeting here last week. 
They are president, Carl L. Biers; 
vice-president, Sherman T. Pilkey; 
easurer, Joseph L. Downing, and 
secretary, Elmer §S. Dayer. 
The federation, represent all 
pes of motor carriers, was estab- 
ished as a parent association of 
he Buffalo Trucking Assn., Com- 
on Motor Carriers’ Assn., Buffalo 
Independent Movers & Truckers’ 
Assn. and Van Owners’ Assn. 


Heads Warwick Sales 


CHICAGO.—John S. Holmes, presi- 
Ment of Warwick Mfg. Corp., producer 
of Clarion radios and electronic equip- 
ment, announced last week the ap- 
pbintment of Reau Rome 88 sales di- 
rector. Kemp comes to Warwick from 
a term of service with the War Pro- 
duction Board 


all the deadend streets to the sub- 
ject on which I am trying to get 
“feed-box” information, I can see 
no harm in telling what that ob- 
jective is. With 8.25 and up truck 
tires going into synthetic by April, 
and with a forehand knowledge 
that weights and speed must be 
lowered to get even operating 
mileage from these doughnuts, 
I have been investigating the op- 
portunity of increasing sizes in 
replacement as a solution to per- 
mitting the for-hire boys to still 
carry their loads. 
7 * oa 


But we run onto bottlenecks 
every place we turn. Every lead 
we take eventually—and quickly— 
runs into a deadend street. Bomber 
tire demands make the truck tire 
sizes from 8.25 up an extremely 
serious bottleneck. If we propose 
increasing sizes to get better mile- 
age, we immediately run into ex- 
tremely curtailed manufacturing 
facilities. 


A 
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(Official U. S. Navy Photo from Acme) 


GMC “SIX BY SIX” truck comes out fighting. Most people generally 


think of a military truck as a transport vehicle, but here’s one that’s really 


armed to the teeth and ready for action. 


the cab, another is carried in the body 


One machine gun is mounted above 


and an anti-tank gun is in tow. You 


know that this truck saw plenty of action, too, for this photo was taken under 


fire during the assault on Salerno. 
one of the thousands used 
Forces around the world. 


There must be an answer to the | 
problem some place and, believe 
you me, Ill keep digging until I 
come up with something. But it 
won’t be this week—nor may be 


This GMC 2% 
by the victorious 


by six’’ is just 


ton, ‘‘six 
and by Allied 


Fifth Army 


this month—so keep your shirts on, 
get those baldheaded prewar cas- 
ings recapped and baby those 
doughnuts like you never have be- 
fore. 


43 


OPA Alters Rule 
On Trucks Rented 
For Road Work 


WASHINGTON. 
changes in the regulation estab- 
lishing rental charges for dump 
trucks used in construction or 
road-maintenance work were an- 
nounced last week by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The changes do not affect hourly 
rental rates already established. 
They are designed! to define more 
clearly the intended coverage of 
the regulation, and to eliminate the 
burden of filing computed charges 
with OPA for approval when dump 
trucks are leased by owners to 
contractors who furnish their own 
drivers for the vehicles. 

Rental rates established by this 
regulation are to apply only to 
dump trucks when primarily used 
in “off-the-highway” construction 
or road maintenance work, OPA 
said. These rates take into con- 
sideration the fact that the work 
done by such trucks off the high- 
way is more severe in nature and 
justifies a higher rental rate than 


Two principal 


|ordinary hauling. 


ONE WAY TO RELIEVE THE 


The Vehicles and Men Available Can Do More Work! 


The laws of the most restrictive State control the 


RIGHT NOW highway transportation in every State in the 
Union is breaking down. Lack of vehicles and manpower 


is responsible. 


The Office of Defense Transportation, which is charged 
with the duty of keeping highway transportation func- 
tioning, has called attention to the seriousness of the 
situation. So have officials of the War Production Board 


and the military services. 


They see the urgent need for more vehicles and more 
men... but we are not going to get enough because 
strictly military production must come first. 


What can we do? We can make the trucks and men 
that are available do more work! 


How? By removing the restrictions which prevent 
the available vehicles and men from transporting the 
loads of which they are capable! 


Every hour of every day trucks and trailers roll over 
the highways underloaded—because some State along 
the route has a weight limitation which is lower than 


the others. 


entire haul! 


Thousands of extra tons of war material could be 
moved — with existing vehicles and manpower — if 
either or both of these two actions were taken by the 


States: 


e Liberalize their vehicle size and weight laws in line 


with other States... or 


e Establish reciprocity between States—permit a 
vehicle which is of legal size and weight in its 
“home” State to travel unmolested in all others. 


That’s all that is necessary to enable present vehicles 
and the men who operate them to do more work—and 
at least relieve the motor transport crisis! 


What About Your State? 


Do you live in a “bottleneck”’ State—or is your 
State bottled up by adjoining States? If you want 
to find out how you stand, send for our booklet 
“Are the United States United?” or request it 
through the Fruehauf branch in your city. Read it 
—then write your Congressmen and State officials. 


L EXAMPLES OF WASTED HAULAGE CAPACITY 


A TRACTOR-TRAILER 
LOADED TO PRACTICAL 
CAPACITY IN: 


N.Y. 


1,000# 


New York 
New Jersey 
Penn. 

Ohio 
Indiana 


None 
None 
Illinois 


WOULD HAVE TO UNLOAD THE WEIGHT SHOWN IN: 


PA. 
5,0007 
6,000+ 


N.J. 
None 
None 
None None 


None None 


OHIO 

6,000+ 
7,000+ 
1,000 


None 


IND. 
6,0004 
7,000+ 
1,000+ 

None 


All States on This Route Permit More Than Illinois 


(Weights are based on a practical application of the various yard-sticks 
in effect in different States for computing gross weight allowances.) 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 
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Total Output Is 500,845... 





Heavies Comprise 38% 


Of ’43 Production 


WASHINGTON. — Over 38 per- 
cent of the motor trucks produced 
in the United States in the first 
nine months of 1943 were in the 
heavy category, compared with 30 
percent in the full year 1942 and 
only 17 percent in 1940 and 1941, 
according to figures released last 
week by the Automotive division 
of the War Production Board. 

Total truck production in the 
nine months was 500,845 in all 
sizes, of which 191,094 were heavy 
vehicles. The proportion of both 
medium and light vehicles has 
been declining. 

Production figures on light, me- 
dium and heavy trucks are to be 


Barueh 


(Continued from Page 1) 


reduction of taxes in the postwar. 

An executive order designed to 
put the program into effect is ex- 
pected momentarily, probably to- 
day (Monday). 

Pending receipt of the execu- 
tive order, Congress marked time 
on the Patman bill and others 
designed to deal with the surplus 
goods situation. Congressional 
leaders declared they would pass 
legislation if the executive order 
was unsatisfactory, and _ there 
still exists a general feeling that 
legislation might be a good thing 
regardless of what the executive 
order might contain. 


Chrysler Corp. Declares 


75-Cent Dividend 


DETROIT.—Directors of Chrys- 
ler Corp. Thursday declared a 
dividend of 75 cents per share on 
the common stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable March 14, to stock- 
holders of record Feb. 28, 1944. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 


Light 
1940, Full Year 354,150 
1941, Full Year 439,631 
1942, Full Year 300,840 
1940, Jan.-Sept. 242,291 
1941, Jan.-Sept. 348,391 
1942, Jan.-Sept. 224,121 
1943, Jan.-Sept. 201,603 
1940 
po ree 32,976 
PS ssa reuas 30,838 
ME 54 ce ascaees 32,204 
rer 32,498 
MS Scheme ats 30,731 
SN Miswiew seereecv 27,292 
PE Pisecdiccheekans 26,427 
MRS so asakicdiesss 8,780 
September ....... 20,545 
ee 36,919 
November ....... 36,691 
December ........ 38,249 
1941 
SEE: ns5Ka0aew 43,555 
February ........ 42,423 
MED. bce tea nex 45,427 
ME.  eiacietecu sa 38,622 
MN sais nis aia alas ace 45,334 
ME npacawuecvees 42,399 
BE cv acstaedaane 41,527 
MI, 4g hors ain 25,576 
September ....... 23,528 
ree 30,953 
November ....... 34,398 
ee 25,889 
1942 
SOMGEY oo cc cess 27,546 
Peeruery ........ 15,460 
MIR, di ss 0-00 22,020 
BE eis pa eke ae 23,035 
BE Soeeeieeucean 22,743 
EN ascii ecarele ars 28,108 
ME Gass 50x ov RRC 30,141 
EE, anh eae 28,088 
September ....... 26,980 
eer 26,661 
November ....... 24,413 
December ........ 25,645 
19438 
SEES 645 diced 23,729 
Cy ree 23,314 
eee 27,544 
MME ei seaGn ei ees 23,107 
MN 2 ke wrgees sac 21,217 
SE da bias Sag ste 20,734 
BUS <5 walnreoiatsauce 20,925 
pO er ere cy 19,944 
September ....... 21,089 





back cover) will solve your problem.! the industry. 


Trucks and Truck Tractors 


Monthly Production, 1940-1943 


made public by the War Produc- 
tion Board regularly each month 
hereafter, in line with Donald 
Nelson’s recently announced policy 
of making available more “facts 
for industry.” 

Since March, 1942, production of 
trucks has been limited to military 
orders, except for special exemp- 


| tions granted occasionally to fill 


essential needs for particular types 
(especially the very heavy off-the- 
road vehicles). For 1944, a con- 
siderably enlarged civilian truck 
program calling for 92,057 medium 
weight and 31,435 heavy trucks has 
been authorized. 

This will require expansion of 
facilities; the totals are equivalent 
to 7% months’ total output of me- 
dium trucks and 1.6 months’ out- 
put of heavy trucks at the rate 
maintained in the first three quar- 
ters of 1943. 

The figures in the table below 
cover actual production of trucks 
in the United States for military 
and civilian use; they differ from 
the “factory sales” figures accepted 
as an index of production before 
the war. Jeeps, military ambu- 
lances, and wheel-drive personnel 
carriers are included, but not half- 
tracks or armored cars. 

Light trucks are defined as those 
up to 9,000 pounds gross vehicle 
weight; mediums, 9,000 up to 16,- 
000 pounds gross vehicle weight; 
and heavy trucks, 16,000 pounds 
and over gross vehicle weight. 

For 1940 and 1941, the classifica- 
tion was based on carrying capa- 
city, with light trucks defined as 
those up to 1% tons, mediums 1% 
to 2% tons, and heavies 2% tons 
and over. The data are not di- 
rectly comparable with those for 
1942 and 1943, but the correspond- 
ence is close. 

Data are based on production 
reports filed with the War Pro- 
duction Board by 37 companies, 
representing complete coverage of 


Medium Heavy Total 
271,779 124,411 750,340 
424,215 178,424 1,042,270 
255,267 241,088 797,195 
186,666 88,544 517,501 
299,271 120,594 768,256 
228,930 182,112 635,163 
108,148 191,094 500,845 

23,775 11,484 68,235 
22,427 10,289 63,554 
24,816 11,839 68,859 
24,296 10,109 66,903 
21,819 9,143 61,693 
21,036 9,400 57,728 
24,202 10,679 61,308 
11,213 6,038 26,031 
13,082 9,563 43,190 
25,046 12,243 74,208 
28,712 11,684 77,087 
31,355 11,940 81,544 
31,128 12,947 87,630 
31,242 15,020 88,685 
32,437 15,176 93,040 
32,212 10,652 81,486 
35,049 19,231 99,614 
36,573 17,827 96,799 
40,843 14,330 96,700 
28,909 10,380 64,865 
30,878 5,031 59,437 
35,974 18,735 85,662 
40,931 18,965 94,294 
48,039 20,130 94,058 
49,573 15,161 92,280 
43,224 17,757 76,441 
46,774 19,814 88,608 
20,820 19,427 63,282 
13,352 24,031 60,126 
21,589 23,160 72,857 
11,729 21,136 63,006 
10,220 20,955 59,263 
11,649 20,671 59,300 

8,720 20,986 56,367 

8,503 18,293 51,209 

9,114 19,697 54,456 

7,017 19,171 49,917 

6,453 18,048 47,815 

8,268 20,620 56,432 
9,717 23,273 56,097 
12,696 21,229 55,142 
14,070 21,658 56,462 
16,024 23,321 60,270 
17,809 23,520 61,273 
16,094 20,254 57,437 


;tremendous task of keeping mili- 













and vital civilian goods. It is well 


tapering of the gain as the year 
drew to its close. Whereas in the 
first six months volume of freight 
hauled was running approximately 
16 percent over the corresponding 
period of the previous year, there 
began in July a retrogression which 
pared the increase until, in Octo- 
ber, only 2.4 percent increase over 
the similar month of 1942 was 
visible.” 


industry is succeeding in moving 
greater quantities of war goods, at 
the expense of civilian shipments. 
Numerous carriers have been 
forced to adopt embargoes on cer- 
tain types of shipments because of 
shortage of equipment, parts, man- 
power, or because of inability to 
operate and_ sstill 








WASHINGTON.—If the trucking industry is doing less 
postwar planning than other segments of the automotive 
world, it is only because all its energies are consumed in 
performing its war duty against greater handicaps than 
confront many other participants on the home front. 
tainly, motor truck owners and operators dream of the 
happy days after victory when they will not have constant 

OO 


worry about where they can 
find men, or women, to drive 


their vehicles, or how thev 
can wangle parts for debilitated | 
equipment that cannot be replaced | 
with new. But for the most part | 
they are concentrating on the im- 
mediate job of helping win the war, 
and in this they are doing things 
despite discouraging circumstances. 


Much of the direction of the role 
the industry is playing in the 


tary and essential cargoes rolling ! 
over the nation’s highways lies; 
with the American Trucking Assns., 
Inc. Born in NRA days to serve: 
and protect the interests of the} 
industry in that hectic depression 
period, it is proving an even more 
effective counselor and spokesman 
of truck owners and operators in 
the present emergency. 


Its perennial president, chunky, 
jovial Ted V. Rodgers, who has 
filled the chair for a decade, is 
still commander. From commodi- 
ous offices within shouting dis- 
tance of government departments 
and Capitol Hill, a capable staff 
carries on the many activities of 
ATA that help keep the wheels of 
trucks rolling to best advantage 
to their owners and the public 
and military interests. 


How the importance of trucking 
has advanced since the United 
States was stabbed into the war, 
despite all hindrances, is demon- 
strated by the fact that for-hire 
truck loadings last year ran 10 
percent in excess of the 1942 vol- 
ume, which likewise showed a 10 
percent increase over the preceding 
year. 

U. S. Help Not Enough 

“The trucking industry is deter- 
mined,” says Rodgers, “that, come 
what may, it will perform its war- 
time task of transporting an ever- 
growing load of fighting materials 


the nation’s motor carriers have 
had this attitude, for there is in- 
creasing evidence that shortages of 
all kinds have exerted a growing 
squeeze on highway transportation 
and that whatever government help 
might be forthcoming would not 
be sufficient to overcome the ob- 
stacles faced by motor carriers. 


“It speaks well for the persever- 


ence of those engaged in transpor- 
tation by motor truck that the for- 


hire branch of the industry suc- 


ceeded in once more carrying a 


record volume of freight during 
1943. Disturbing, however, was a 


While a part of this tapering of 
increase may have been attribu- 
table to the fact that the second- 
half freight volume was being 
compared to the already highly 
swollen traffic of the latter 
months of 1942, Rodgers feels, 
the fact remains the trucking in- 
dustry has been beset on all sides 
with shortage problems which 
undoubtedly have tended to limit 
movement of freight. 


There is evidence also that the 


remain within 


. 





ATA Gets Major Credit for Keeping "Em Rolling a8 


Truckers Doing Big Wartime Job 
Despite Discouraging Handicaps 


By William Ullman 


Washington Correspondent 





Ted V. Rodgers 
.. . ATA’s perennial chief 


limitations prescribed by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 
Tires Major Problem 

Lack of manpower generally has 

remained the No. 1 wartime diffi- 


culty of the trucking industry, but 
now it seems likely a shortage of 


heavy-duty truck tires may well vie 
with manpower shortage at least 


during the current half-year as the 
top problem. Government experts 


have given assurance there is suffi- 
cient rubber but have warned at 
the same time that the ideal heavy- 


duty tire made of synthetic rubber 
has not yet been developed. This 
has posed a threat that load limits 


may have to be reduced when 


trucks begin running on tires made 
largely of synthetic rubber. 


As yet no solution of the man- 
power shortage has been pre- 
sented. ODT estimates more than 
400,000 new trucking employes 
are needed. Vocational schools 
in about 100 cities are giving 
intensive training to trucking 
personnel, but meanwhile draft 
boards and war industries con- 
tinue to drain men away from 
trucking and federal authorities 
have refrained from positive ac- 
tion to assure retention of motor 
carrier workers in their jobs. 
Serious lack of new equipment 


still plagues the trucking industry. 
The two latest quarterly equipment 
programs bogged down hopelessly, 
asserts Rodgers, and the industry 
has had to pin its hope for relief 
on the program calling for 123,000 
new powered vehicles and 25,000 
trailers this year. 
however, only 81,000 are earmarked 
for eventual release to civilians, 
and that total is intended to cover 
needs for all truck users. 


Of the former, 


Recently the for-hire wing of the 


industry told ODT that its mini- 
mum need for this year would be 
128,000 new vehicles. 
apparent, therefore, that helpful as 
the 1944 new vehicle program may 
be, it will fall far short of cover- 
ing demands. 


It becomes 


Parts Supply Spotty 
One hopeful sign is found in the 


fact that the program has been 
given a “must” status by the gov- 
ernment, and the Army has been 
tied in with it in such a manner 
that it may be expected to expedite 
the whole schedule. 
expresses hope that the circum- 
stance will make the program a 
success, in contrast with previous 
plans which never got much be- 
yond the blueprint stage. 


The industry 


But as with equipment, so with 


o————— 








Cer- 


that is new. Our men have been 





our men on the home front and 
the same kind of drivers who are 
in uniform on the war fronts. 
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repair and replacement parts. Sup; 
plies have been spotty for a lo 
time and while few vehicles have 
been reported permanently laid up 
for want of parts, there is an i 
crease in the number reported de- 
layed in garages for longer tha 
normal repair periods. Quality o 
parts, too, has been inferior to that 
of prewar days, the net result be¢ 
ing higher repair bills and moreé 
frequent lay-ups. 

In an effort to ease this sit 
tion, the War Production Board 
has assigned to parts materials 
a rating equal to that enjoyed b 
the military, and this has stepped 
up sharply the amounts of ma- 
terials allocated to parts manu- 
facture. There has been an 
inevitable lag between planning 
and actual manufacture, however. 
Indications are that the parts 
situation will improve, since the 

program has been tied in with new 
vehicle manufacture. By whatever 
amount relief is given the truck; 
ing industry in the form of new 
parts, the need for new rolling 
stock cannot be stalled off. 

Army Pays Tribute 

Troubles of equipment, parts, 
manpower and tires have been b 
no means the only difficulties that 
have had to be surmounted by the 
trucking industry, but they serve 
to illustrate achievement of freight 
tonnage records that have consti 
tuted feats worthy of highes 
praise. Such tribute was voiced by 
Brig. Gen. Robert H. Wyley, assist 
ant chief of transportation, Arm 
Service Forces, who has told the 
industry: “Your resources an 
energy have provided the margin 
between failure and achievement.” 

Reliability and flexibility are the 
foundation stones of the motor 
truck’s high importance in the na- 
tion’s transportation, according tc 
Rodgers. 

“Wherever there is a load and 
a road, a truck will go through, 
backed by an ingenuity and 
know-how that is_ peculiarly 
American,” this veteran leader 
says. “A quarter of a century 
ago there was no such thing as 
the trucking industry as we know 
it today. Good paved roads were 
relatively few, and there were 
only a few thousands of trucks 
in existence. Today the domestic 
trucking fleet numbers roughly ‘ 
4,000,000, ranging from the single 
truck used by the farmer to vast 
fleets of 1,000 and even as many 
as 3,000, operating under single 
companies. 

“Out of such growth has de- 
veloped a background of experi- 
ence which means_ performance 
Truck operators have learned the’ 
hard way. I could give instance 
upon instance in which trucks have 

been depended on in the greatest 
of emergencies, such as _ floods, 
earthquakes, water shortages, and, 
of course, the gasoline famine in 
which tank trucks repeatedly have 
broken up crises that threatened to 
stall all highway transportation. 

“Aboard, American trucks and 
American trucking methods, as 
modified by the armed forces, have 
been responsible for victories and 
will be responsible for more. Be- 
cause trucks are_ indispensable, 
both to the fighting forces and the 
domestic economy, this war has 
properly been called ‘A Motorized 
War. Trucks are not merely a 
rolling convenience but a vital part 
of the nation’s transportation, a 
part so imperative it cannot and 
should not be starved if the war 
effort is to continue efficient. 

Moving It Faster 

“We hear much about logistics, 
the business of transporting men 
and material to where they are 

needed. Well, we have been doing 
that for a long time. It is not new 
to us at all. It is just the term 


= 


handling that job all along, both 





“The trucking industry moves 
one quarter of the load handled 


(See ATA, Page 45, Col. 5) 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, FEBRUARY 21, 


ost of States Relax 


-Auto Inspection Rule 


WASHINGTON.—Nine of 14 
states with established compulsory 

tomobile inspection systems have 
ther suspended inspections en- 
tirely or reduced them in number 
or the duration of the war. Only 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Maine 
and Colorado have refused to make 

y concession to wartime con- 
ditions. 

This is revealed by Keystone 
utomobile Club of Washington 
which last week made _ public 
eplies to a questionnaire sent to 
ach of the states in which com- 
pulsory inspection has been 


EWA Slates 
Parleys for 


e 
. Y., Chicago 
CHICAGO.—With plans laid to 
ake care of more manufacturers 
a ncould be accommodated at 
previous events of its kind, the 
fotor & Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn. announced last week that it 
would sponsor two regional confer- 
ces, the first at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York Apr. 17-18, 
and the second at the Stevens 
otel in Chicago May 8-9. 
A combination discussion - pro- 
gram, conference-booth setup will 
eature the two gatherings. 
B. W. Ruark, general manager of 
EWA, released a list of subjects 
© be discussed, including insurance 
coverage of wholesalers, purchas- 
g policy and practice, postwar 
Sales management and promotion, 
machine-shop operation, credits 
nd collections, and the distribut- 
ing of aviation parts and supplies. 
Reports are to be made by asso- 
ation officials and committees on 
the MEWA wartime advertising 
program which stresses automotive 
holesaling “as an indispensable 
factor in helping maintain trans- 
portation during the war and as an 
ssentiality in America’s free enter- 
prise system”; the association’s 
ostwar planning and emergency 
Service, and the new meter type 
specialized parts catalog instituted 
y the organization. 
Conference sessions in other cit- 
ies will be staged, Ruark said, with 
ames and dates to be announced 
soon. The regional meeting and 
onference booth plan was inaugu- 
lated by MEWA as a wartime al- 
ternative for regular conventions 
1942. 


Diamond Reorganizing 


etropolitan Motor 
NEW YORK.—Samuel Diamond, 
resident of Metropolitan Motor 


orp. (DeSoto-Plymouth), 1900 
Broadway, announced last week the 
ppointment of Walter A. Davis as 
vice-president and general manager 
of the corporation. 

This appointment heads a vast 
expansion and reorganization pro- 
gram. George Hoffman has been 
Appointed service manager. Dia- 
mond has taken a long-term lease 
n the 63rd St. and Broadway prop- 
Prty and is completely remodeling 
and redecorating the entire build- 


g. 


effect. Replies were received from 
all but Mississippi and New Jersey, 
but the latter is included in the 
tabulation as having reduced the 
number of inspections from two to 
one. 


The states which suspended in- 
spections for the duration are 
Maryland, Connecticut, South Car- 
olina, Delaware, Virginia. Those 
which reduced them in number are 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Vermont. 


To the question asked by Key- 
stone, “Have inspections resulted 
in appreciable reduction in acci- 
dents?” nine answered in the af- 
firmative; one, Massachusetts, in 
the negative; another, Colorado, 
“thought so,” and Vermont failed 
to reply. 

To the club’s question, “Have you 
statistical material upon which to 
support the opinion?’ Maryland, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont admitted they had not. Penn- 
sylvania, New Mexico, Colorado, 
South Carolina and Connecticut 
supported their belief with opinions 
on the value of inspections. 


“Nevertheless,” the Keystone 
statement adds, “all the states 
which suspended inspections dur- 
ing the war expect to resume them 
after the war.” 


Auto Makers 
Plan to Retain 


Co-op Ads 


CHICAGO. — Cooperative dealer 
advertising will be a factor of 
considerable importance after the 
war, despite the difficulties in- 
volved, Advertising Age will say 
in its issue today (Feb. 21). 

In a survey of 125 manufacturers, 
including the automotive field, 
Advertising Age received replies 
indicating that 80.6 percent used 
co-op dealer advertising before the 
war, and that 70.8 percent expect 
to use it again after the war. 

In the auto field, 80 percent of 
those replying said they planned to 
continue co-op dealer advertising 
after the war. 


Albany Dealers 
Elect Godlove 


ALBANY.—Election of the fol- 
lowing officers of the Albany Deal- 
er Assn. was announced last week. 

Charles Godlove, president; Ar- 
thur Rose, vice-president, and Her- 
bert Hakes, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors chosen were Charles Tou- 
hey, Aaron Livermore, John D. 
Wendell and L. R. Mack. 

Touhey, Ford dealer, was also 
elected president of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 


Eutectic Monthly 


The first edition of The Eutectic 
Welder, a monthly publication devoted 
to welding news, design, metallurgy 
methods, cost analysis, useful tools and 
helpful hints has_ been issued bd 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Co., 40 Wort 
St., New York. 
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right, Dr. John 
Campbell, secretary, 
Chrysler plant manager; 
Commerce, and George M. 


Detroi 
H. 


Board 


cylinder blocks, 
which there are 18 in each motor. 
The idea that they can form these 
delicate sand cores with hundreds 


aluminum 


DETROIT DELEGATION inspect Chrysler-Dodge Chicago plant. 

J. Prendergast, medical director, Chrysler wes 

of Commerce; Iber 

Lynn Pierson, 

Slocum, publisher of Automotive News. 
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-a word in edgewise 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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ATA 


(Continued from 


by the rails in this country, with 
only one-twentieth of the rail ca- 
pacity, and most times we move 
it faster. 

“We all hear much today about 
assembly lines. Trucks help to 
make assembly lines 50, 100 and 
even a thousand miles long. We 
tie in and link subcontractor with 


Page 44) 


"| contractor, bringing in the raw ma- 
|terials and taking away the semi- 


Left to 
Harvey J. 
Chicago 
of 


L. L. Co g. 


president, Detroit Board 


sponsibilities when our time of 
national emergency came? 


* - * 
As I have gone from one war 


of cooling-fins, hardly more than| plant to another and have been 


the thickness of a knife blade, is 


almost unbelievable. The work is) 
to the old-! 


intricate compared 
fashioned water-cooled automobile 
cylinder blocks with which we are 
all familiar. 
motors is designed to a tolerance a 
hundred times greater than a vehi- 
cle motor. That our automotive 
engineers have been able to put 
such fine workmanship on a pro- 
duction-line basis is, I believe, the 
keystone to our certain ultimate 
victory in this war. No nation on 
earth can match our automotive 
engineers! 

* * 

These powerful Wright-designed 
motors come off the assembly line 
as finely finished as a jeweled 
watch. A dozen or more men do 
the assembly of these giant power 
plants, which tower higher than 
their heads. They work with the 
precision of a military gun crew. 
Once the motors are assembled, 
they are moved into the test block- 
houses, each two stories high. A 
unique feature of this plant is that 
the power created in testing is 
transferred to giant dynamos and 
goes into the power lines operating 
the plant itself—a saving which 
any Scotchman would admire! It 
was interesting to stand in the test 
room before a great battery of in- 
numerable dials and gages and to 
see young ladies aiding the experts 
conducting the tests with the 
adeptness one associates with 
nurses assisting the surgeons in an 
operating room. When the motor 
has passed this first test, it is com- 
pletely disassembled, every part in- 
spected under microscopes, any ir- 
regularities checked, faulty parts 
are replaced and then the whole 
reassembly is made. The second 
test is then made exactly as in the 
first instance, whereupon if the 
motor passes the final inspection, 
it is ready for shipment. Otherwise, 
the same process is repeated until 
the slightest possibility of engine 
failure has been overcome so far 
as is humanly possible. 

* * * 

It is far more simple to bring 
the .brick, mortar and machinery 
of a plant like this together than 
it is to equip it with the brains and 
brawn that will make it operate. 
It reminded me of the Romberg 
song, “Start me with ten, who are 
strong-hearted men and I'll soon 
give you ten thousand more!” 
Here was a beehive less than two 
years old, already with an organi- 
zation of more than 20,000 men 
and women, the majority of whom, 
I have no doubt, were being trained 
into intricate technical jobs with 
which they were only a few months 
ago entirely unfamiliar. Here at 
this plant more persons are now 
employed than in any other Chrys- 
ler division, all bent on producing 
one of the greatest sinews of this 
world war. One wondered at the 
responsibility of general manage- 
ment which has been piled on the 
shoulders of a handsome, strap- 
ping young (38) Texan, L. L. Col- 
bert, whom most of us familiarly 
called “Tex” and remembered in 
Detroit as “a guy you could count 
on.” Where can you find in any 
Chrysler balance sheet the figures 
which indicate the assets repre- 
sented by men like Colbert and 
the others whom this corporation 
had available to take on such re- 


Every part of these| that has sprung from the prairie | 


Wasp Wagon | 


more amazed at each new one 
visited, I have come to look on the 
Alladin of our childhood days as a 
piker. An example of modern 
magic is this giant sprawling plant 


marshland surrounding Chicago to | 
become a throbbing womb, bear-. 
ing the machinery for destruction. | 
If we have never before bowed to | 
the men in the manufacturing end | 
of this automotive business, we) 
should today, for they will, I be-'! 
lieve, have contributed more to| 
Victory than any other segement | 
of American life excepting, of 
course, Only the boys who have | 
bared their breasts to bullets and 
bayonets. I would defy any Ameri- 
can to carefully inspect any one of | 
these great war plants (of which | 
Dodge-Chicago is now the largest | 
example) without humbly acknow- | 
ledging that when this war is won, | 
medals of valor should be issued to | 
the tens of thousands of draftmen, 
engineers, construction foremen, | 
machine-tool designers and even | 
to their bosses in the corner of- | 
fices, who, when asked by their | 
government what seemed to be the | 
impossible, promised without hesi- | 
tancy to accomplish it, and did! | 

—~G.M.S. | 


Demonstrated 


a 

By White 
CLEVELAND.—The first public 
demonstration of the new and 
deadly M-16 mobile antiaircraft 
unit was given on the lakefront 
recently. The demonstration was 
staged jointly by the U. S. Army 
Ordnance department and White 
Motor Co., manufacturer of the 
half-trac on which the gun is 
mounted. 


This marked the initial an- 
nouncement by Army Ordnance 
regarding this hitherto’ secret 
weapon—a unit which has proven 
sensational in its results on Euro- 
pean battle fronts. 


The unit, officially labeled the 
multiple anti-aircraft gun motor 
carriage M-16, and popularly 
dubbed the White Wasp Wagon, 
consists of a speedy and versatile, 
White-built armored half-trac on 
which is mounted a_ multiple 
barreled, 50-calibre machine gun 
that offers the concentrated and 
synchronized fire from four barrels 
simultaneously. Such fire on a 
single target has proved devastat- 
ing in its effect. 

The four-barreled gun is swivelled 
to give it a vertical range from 
10 degrees below horizonal to 90 
degrees upward, while the revolv- 
ing turret permits 360 degrees of 
action. Thus it can cover ever inch 
of sky and can fire in any direction 
horizontally. The gun is electrically 
and hydraulically driven with an 
individual gasoline engine to fur- 
nish the motive power. 


Present at the demonstration 
ceremonies were Robert F. Black, 
White’s president, and Vollmer W. 
Fries, vice-president in charge of 
production, together with White 
plant managers, officials of Local 
32 UAW-CIO. George H. Scragg, 
White advertising director, ex- 
plained the purpose of the demon- 
stration. 


finished or finally completed prod- 
ucts.” 
One of Larger Groups 

The fact that the trucking in- 
dustry is one of America’s truly big 
businesses is accountable for the 
|ATA being one of the country’s 
|larger trade associations. This is 
true in respect to number of em- 
ployes, activity and scope of work. 

No business is more complex, 
more thoroughly decentralized in 
the sense that it reaches into every 
corner of the nation. None is more 
closely interwoven into the very 
fiber of national life and economy 
or is of greater day-in and day-out 
|importance to all of the public. 
| Moreover, as many persons are di- 
‘rectly or indirectly provided with 
\a living by the trucking industry 
/asS are supported by any other 
|American business, it is asserted, 
save agriculture. 

The ATA’s job is described as 
bringing clearly to the American 
People’s thought the size, impor- 
tance and indispensability of the 
trucking industry; protecting 
truck transportation from the at- 
tacks of those who, for com- 
petitive or other reasons, would 
stifle, handicap and destroy it; 
promoting and advancing the in- 
terests and welfare of the truck- 
ing industry and those who use 
it or depend upon it, in every 
conceivable proper manner; and 
performing the countless special 
services and tasks that must be 
handled from day to day for the 
industry and the _ individuals, 
companies, groups and associa- 
tions which comprise it. 


The trucking industry and its 


|front office, the ATA, know this 


year will be no easier for highway 
hauling than 1943 was. In fact, 
ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman 
says the current six months is 
likely to provide the severest test 
motor carriers have yet had in the 
war. 

With that understanding imbed- 
ded in their minds, truck operators 
everywhere have girded for con- 
tinuance of necessary service to 
the end that war plants will re- 
ceive a constant flow of materials 
and that essential civilian needs 
will not suffer for want of adequate 
transportation. 

Looking to Postwar 

As in other fields of endeavor, 
victory in the war comes first in 
the minds of trucking management 
and their employes. Mindful, how- 
ever, that the day is coming when 
peace shall have returned, postwar 
planning is not being entirely for- 
gotten. After the war, truck oper- 
ating conditions will depend on the 
government’s plans for the peace- 
time economy, the industry holds. 
It appears certain, however, its 
leaders say, that production in 
numerous industries will swing 
sharply upward as plants convert 
from war output to long-blocked 
civilian goods. This will mean more 
freight to be hauled. 

“Trucks,” says Ted Rodgers, 
“are lifelines of the nation. They 
must and will be kept running.” 

Top officials associated with: 
Rodgers in directing the activities 
of the American Trucking Assns. 
in its varied field are John V. 
Lawrence, managing director; Ray 
G. Atherton, general manager, and 
George H. Minnick, comptroller. 

Natural division of ATA opera- 
tions has created groups represent- 
ing types of carriers comprising 
the industry, headed by the follow- 
ing chairmen: Regular Common 
Carrier conference, L. B. Brown; 
Contract Carrier division, Charles 
P. Clark; Household Goods Car- 
riers division, E. S. Wheaton; Auto- 
mobile Transporters’ conference, 
Walter F. Carey; Local Cartage 
National conference, Joseph Rob- 
ertson; Irregular Route Common 
Carriers conference, W. W. Akers 
jr.; Film Carriers’ conference, 
James P. Clark; Oilfield Haulers 
conference, A. R. Duke; Petroleum 
Transporters conference, Fred R. 

|Suddarth; Private Carriers con- 
| ference, John A. Hassey. 














Mareh of Auto Buildings 


Ver Hoven’s Shows the Development 
From Horse-and-Buggy Days 


Epitor’s Note: This is_ the 
ninth in a series of articles dis- 
cussing the postwar potentials 
for automobiie deaers. 


By Rebert M. Finlay 
Assuciate Editor 

DETRO;T. — Bernard J. 
Hoven started out on a horse, and 
when the horse got tired, he 
jumped onto « ucrseless carriage. 

The history of his Chevrolet 
dealer building, now doing a 
business of more than $10,000 a 
month in customer labor sales 
alone, marks off the step-by-step 
development of the automotive 
building. 

First it handled horses. 
Ver Hoven set up a blacksmith 
business at 13831 Van Dyke Road 
here. In 1944 he’s still doing busi- 
ness, one of the most efficient in 
the auto industry, at the same spot 
near the outskirts of Detroit. 

1,100 Orders a Month 

Set down in the middle of fields, 
factories and cemeteries, his build- 
ing needed efficient operation to 
keep the customers coming. Proof 
that it has that efficiency can be 
found in the number of repair 

orders handled each month—1,100 
of them at last count. 

These 1,100 orders have added up 
to more than $10,000 a month in 
customer labor, a pace maintained 
for the last five months, said Ed 
Stinn, the general manager. In 
1940 customer labor was $4,000, in 
1942, $9,000. Parts sales amount to 
$15,000 a month now. 

Together, service and parts ran 
up to 108 percent of the fixed 
overhead in 1943. 

A quick eye for changing times 
kept the Ver Hoven business up 
to the minute. His departmen- 

talized service operation is closely 
controlled, he is doing volume busi- 
ness in truck service, and his parts 
business is outstanding, with more 
than 50 percent in truck parts. 

But to get back to his building. 
Within two years after lighting his 
forge in 1916, he saw that the 
horse was getting tired and that 
the automobile was coming in 
strong. He quickly transformed 
his smithy to a garage. 

Erects Building 

His business grew. In 1924 he 
purchased the property he had 
been occupying, to build the first 
unit of his present establishment. 
When the building was completed, 
he signed his first automobile- 
dealer franchise. 

That first unit contained a small 
showroom. In his present building 
the space devoted to display is no 
larger, although now there is 24,000 
square feet of floor space devoted 
to servicing of cars and trucks and 
parts and accessory sales. 

“The customer can only buy 
one car at a time,” Ver Hoven 
says, “and you can’t possibly 
show all models without the use 
of floor space that should be de- 
voted to customer needs after 
the sale.” Nearly 14,000 cars were 
sold from that small display 
space in 1941. 

A year after the first unit went 
up, a second was added, and then 
in the boom days of 1929 Ver 
Hoven added a third unit, which 
is the center of his present service 
operations. In 1940 he built a 
completely modern bumping and 
paint shop, which is in a separate 
building across the alley from his 
main establishment. 

The main unit is conventional 
type, of brick and steel. Big win- 


dows, skylights, fluorescent light- 
ing and vacuum ventilation make 
the shop a bright and pleasant spot 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


in which to work. The wide serv- 
ice entrance opens on the main 
street. To the right on entering 
are several stalls for customer re- 
ception and minor repairs. Two 
crackerjack write-up men keep 


Ver-| that operation moving swiftly. 


To the left at the entrance are 
three lubrication racks, with glass 
doors behind each for easy 
accessibility. Next to them are 
five stalls for carburetor, tune-up 
and quick service. Then the 
wide exit door, a tool room and 
toilets, 

At the back of this main unit 
are five stalls for engine, brakes 


In 1916/and alignment, 


To the rear at the right, the main 
unit opens into an older unit of 10 
stalls devoted to heavy repairs. 

At the corner on the right, with 
heavy repairs in back and the main 
operation in front, is the control 
room, which is elevated several 
feet and enclosed in glass. 

Control Center 

Here the dispatcher, Art Pevitt, 
can see all operations. Art was 
formerly one of Ver Hoven’s best 
floor men. He has a big job. All 
incoming phone calls come to him, 
since most calls now are service 
calls. He has a pleasant voice 
and an alert mind. On his control 
boards he can see at once the 
progress being made on the job the 
customer is calling about. 

Through an _ electrical button 
system, he operates all the doors. 
A shop public-address system puts 
him in communication with all 
mechanics. He has another two- 
way communication system with 
the office. 

Art is handed a copy of a 
repair order as soon as it is 
written. On a tab an inch wide 
and about two feet long he enters 
the date, name, phone number, 
car model, license number, work 
to be done, mechanic assigned to 
the job and the time promised. 
This tab is slipped into a slot 

on the control board. A sliding 
rule, with the foregoing headings 
and the work broken down into 
brakes, electrical, tune-up, etc., 
runs across the board. 

As soon as a mechanic finishes 
a job, he reports to the dispatcher. 
And so by sliding the rule to the 
order in question, Art has all the 
facts before him. 

Heads Department 

Gordon Doman, service manager 
who has the alert, friendly manner 
characteristic of the Ver Hoven 
organization, says the control board 
is superior to a control sheet, since 
the tabs are removed as the jobs 
are completed, thus keeping the 
records always up to the minute. 

Working under Doman are 11 
mechanics, two lubrication men, 
three body men and one painter. 

One of the most remarkable 
features is the parts business. 
In 1940 it was running $4,200 a 
month. For the last six months 
it has averaged $15,000 a month, 
with more than 50 percent in 
truck parts. 

The tremendous increase in parts 
business is accounted for in part 
by a letter sent some time ago to 
all truckers in town; promising 
special efforts to meet their needs. 
It was easy to write the letters, but 
behind them lies the hard and 
intelligent work of Herb Geitzen, 
parts manager, to get the supply 
and serve the customers. 

Ver Hoven’s building additions 
have proven their worth, but, as in 
all buildings, the factor that makes 
building outstanding is the men 
who work in it. 





NEW OFFICERS of National Automobile Dealers Assn., elected at the recent 


convention in Detroit. 


Left to right, 


Charles B. Robertson Jr., Chevrolet 


dealer, Richmond, Va., reelected treasurer; Lynn S. Snow, Ford dealer. 
Chicago, first vice-president; David G. Kelly, Dodge-Plymouth dealer, 
Grand Forks, N. D., president; and E. Jack Beatty, Oldsmobile dealer, 


Denver, secretary. 
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THE 135 CHINESE workers in a Detroit plant of the Hudson Motor Car 


Co., who have been working many 


months making the sturdy wings for the 


& 
Curtiss-Wright SB2C Helldiver dive bomber, worked with renewed determina- 
tion when the Navy announced the plane in its first battle test had delivered 


a punishing blow to their enemies, the Japanese. 


A steady stream of wings 


for the dive bomber leave the Detroit plant daily. 


Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


price at which trucks are mov- 
ing strictly off the record. 
* * * 


‘Simply Kidding 


Himself’ 

If you have an idea that a price 
ceiling on used passenger cars 
would automatically reduce the 
cost of these cars to would-be buy- 
ers, you are failing to follow the 
workings of the human mind in 
the situation that would develop. 
Many used cars which have come 
into the market in the last two 
years have come from people who 
were obliged to sell. It has been 
fortunate for these people that 
there was a quick cash market for 
their automobiles. A much larger 
amount of them, however, have 
come from people who were not 
forced to sell, and they have let 
these cars go because the price 
offered seemed attractive. There 
are a large number of cars which 
came from people who had owned 
two or more cars and who were 
able to get along with less cars or 
without any, but who would not 
have sold if the prices had not 
seemed attractive. A price ceiling, 
which would arbitrarily attempt to 
reduce the current market price, 
would simply dry up this source of 
supply, except as individuals who 
were interested in buying and sell- 
ing were able to get together. Any- 
body who thinks that these trans- 
actions on the whole would be 
governed by any OPA regulation 
is simply kidding himself. 

Just as the stock exchange is a 
quick market for those who want 
to buy or sell securities, the auto- 
mobile dealer is the natural mar- 
ket for used cars. Any fellow with 
a good salable automobile can get 
cash on the barrel head from al- 
most any dealer he wants to go to. 
Any fellow who wants to buy a car 
can probably go to some dealer and 
get about what he wants, if he is 
willing to. pay the market price. 
The buyer and the seller together 
make the market. The dealer pro- 
vides the machinery, but he cannot 
control either the price the buyer 
will pay or that the seller will 
accept, nor can the OPA do this 
impossible thing, all New Deal 
thinking to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

There is another sound, although 
perhaps incidental, reason why it 
is in the public interest for this 
business to be cleared through 
dealers. When the dealer sells a 
car his reputation is at stake. The 
car must be as he represents it to 
be, if he is to maintain the good- 
will on which his business is 
founded. Consequently, a car which 
is purchased in something less 
than top condition will usually 
have done to it the things that are 
necessary to be done, to the end 
that the car may go out and give 
maximum service. Cars passing 
between individuals in general are 
not reconditioned or repaired. 

* * * 


Considering 


Postwar Angle 


I think perhaps there is another 
fallacy in your argument. Cer- 
tainly used cars are high by pre- 
war standards and let us admit 
they are probably high by postwar 
standards. In other words, they 
presently have a scarcity value. 
However, it should not be over- 
looked that new cars coming off 
the line after the war will cost 


considerably more money than 
similar cars produced in 1941, and 
that the present price of used cars 
is not as much out of line with 
the price of new cars as might be 
thought if pre-war prices were 
used. 


Naturally, my interest in this 
subject is primarily a dealer’s in- 
terest, but based I think on very 
sound information. A price ceiling 
would be disastrous to the dealer 
because it would drastically limit 
the volume of used car transac- 
tions and on top of that would 
take away from the dealer most of 
the business that remains. If, how- 
ever, it were in the public interest, 
the dealer would simply have to 
do as he did when the factories 
discontinued production and went 
into war work. He would simply 
have to accept it and make the 
best of it. 


In this situation, however, I am 
unable to see where the public in- 
terest would be served. The thing 
is impossible for the same reason 
that you would not buy a used 
automobile without looking at it. 
The value of that car to you as 
an individual cannot be determined 
by a table of logarithms. The con- 
dition of the car is the important 
thing, and that one is just too 
tough for OPA or anyone else. The 
supposition that a price ceiling 
would make a scarce and irre- 
placable commodity available at 
lower prices represents unsound 
thinking. The cars simply would 
not come out of their hiding and 
into the market. Actual prices paid 
would be no less, but the dealer 
would be eliminated. 


OPA would have tackled this 
long ago except for the manifold 
complications and difficulties, or as 
I would rate them, impossibilities 
of the situation. In the meantime, 
public resentment against OPA 
and all forms of government regu- 
lation continues to mount. 


Over One-Third 
Of Borg-Warner 
Plants Get ‘E’ 


CHICAGO.—More than 30 per- 
cent of Borg-Warner Corp.'s plants 
manufacturing war equipment have 
received the Army-Navy E award, 
it is pointed out by G. A. Shall- 
berg, executive vice-president. 


“The recent award of the E to 
Morse Chain Co., at Ithaca, N. Y., 
is the eighth to be distributed 
among the 26 Borg-Warner factor- 
ies,” Shallberg stated. He added 
that the proportion compares fav- 
orably with the national figure, 
since less than 3 percent of all 
firms eligible for the award have 
been so honored. 


Detroit Traffic Club 


To Hear Eastman 


DETROIT.— Fred W. Ditman, 
president of the Traffic Club of 
Detroit, announced last week that 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
will speak at the club luncheon at 
12:15 p.m., Feb. 25 in Hotel Statler. 


Eastman is expected to discuss 
the current transportation situa- 
tion of the nation. 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 








Dealers 


(Continued from Page. 3) 


plan for protection of dealer: 
key personnel and essential 
transportation. He served a 
president of the local dealers 
association and for three years 
was president of the state as 
sociation, which naturally led t 
his election as NADA director. 
Last year he was a member @, 
the NADA Executive Committee. 
... D. A. Boswett (Hudson), 
South Bend, Ind., started as 
mechanic in 1907, organized his 
distributorship in 1913, and has 
continued with Hudson eve 
since. His reminiscences include 
driving the first car from Chi 
cago and eating a late breakfas 
in Milwaukee, driving a rope- 
drive Holsman in a duration co 
test in the rain, repairing a 2 
cylinder Cadillac silent chain 
drive, participating in suc 
events as the Algonquin hi 
climb, Elgin road race, Glidden 
Tour, and Pike’s Peak contes 
the many satisfactions involved 
in making a business grow from 
$35 to $1,000,000 a year with Hue 
son products. 
* * * 


Douctas McKay (Chevrolet-Cadil- 
lac), Salem, Ore., is a dealer who 
has made his mark not only 
his chosen business but in politics 
and in the Army as well. He 
served in the first World War an 
was wounded in action. Following 
his retirement with the rank Q 
first lieutenant of infantry, h 
entered the automobile business in 
Portland, and in 1927 establishe 
his present dealership in Salem. If 
the present conflict, he is serving 
as captain in the U. S. Army. 
was at one time mayor of Sale 
and has been a member of the 
State Senate since 1935. He he 
been honored also by his American 
Legion Post, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the state dealers ag 
sociation, having served as the 
head of each organization for ong 
Or more terms. ... CHARLES G 
Freed (De Soto-Plymouth), Salt 
Lake City, is young in years b 
old in experience. He organized hi8 
dealership in 1927, handling the 
Moon and Diana. He is state chai 
man of the Community Division 
War Finance committee and vice 
chairman of the State ODT. H 
has been active in many civic 
bodies and has been honored by 
the local and state dealer associa 
tions. He is at present regional 
vice-president for NADA and 
therefore serves on its executiv 
committee. 













































































































*- * * 

Cuartes G. McKimmie (Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth), Richmond, Va., 
was born 44 years ago next 
month in Washington, D. C., and 
started as a dealer with Oakland 
in 1926. He was very active in 
NRA days and was Virginia rep- 
resentative of the National Code 
Authority all during its life. He 
has been president of the Rich- 
mond dealer association for four 
years, the Virginia state associa- 
tion for an equal period, and has 
been a member of the NADA 
executive committee for three 
years. .. . Harbin Bate (Chevro- 
let), Little Rock, comes close to 
being, if he is not actually, the 
oldest active automobile dealer in 
the United States. There is little 
doubt that this is true as far as 
the state of Arkansas is con- 
cerned. He was born Nov. 17, 
1872, is hale and hearty, and is 
very busy maintaining cars and 
trucks for people using them in 
the war effort. He started as a 
dealer in 1912, handling Ford for 
the first 17 years and Chevrolet 
for the past 15. He has been 
president of the Little Rock and 
Arkansas dealer associations as 
well as a director of the NADA. 
In spite of his aye, Hardin 
thinks he must continue with all 
his energy to work for victory on 
the home front. He has a son 
and many relatives in the serv- 
ices. He has been on the local 
school board for nine years and 
on the board of the chamber of 
commerce, Community Fund, Ar- 
kansas Childrens’ home and hos- 
pital, and many other organiza- 
tions. —JouNn O. Munn. 





















Need a Service Man—Want a Job 
ry a want ad in Automotive News: 
They get quick results! 






HELP WANTED 


AUTO SERVICE SALESMAN familiar} 
with details of service selling. Can | 
ake splendid connection with one of 
the East’s largest Pontiac Dealers. Mod- 
ern shop and equipment in fine location. 
Good starting salary, excellent oppor- 
unity for promotion. DI BELLO MOTOR 
SALES, Inc., 1275 Main St., Buffalo, 
NN. &. 


ANTED—WHOLESALE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE and traveler to cover Metropolitan 
Boston territory calling on present dealer 
organization as well as developing open 
points. To the right man we offer an 
unusual opportunity for the present and 
the Post-War period. In reply, state 
experience, age and give references. 
Box 568, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


C~PERIENCED CHEVROLET SERVICE 
MANAGER. Must be capable of taking 
complete charge. Good salary and bonus. 
Dealership in Toledo, Ohio, nineteen 
years. Box 574, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


XPERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER. 
Chevrolet and Oldsmobile dealer. South- 
ern Iowa. Must be exempt from draft. 
Good pay. Favorable working condi- 
tions. Opportunity for right man. Give 
reference, age, experience own handwrit- 
ing. Box 559, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER. 
Must have by March ist. Good propo- 
sition here for qualified man or woman. 
Wire J. L. Cowans, Aldrich Pontiac Co., 
Fresno, California. 


PORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED 
service man to make small investment 
and take full charge of service depart- 
ment. Good salary plus return on in- 
vestment in an old Ohio Oldsmobile 
Cadillac agency. Box 577, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


ANTED SERVICE MANAGER for 
Chevrolet-Oldsmobile dealership in Colo- 
rado town of 16,000. Mild climate, sun- 
shine and mountains. Salary and bonus. 
Write Box 578, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


ERVICE MANAGER, Chrysler experience, 
capable taking complete charge Northern 
Ohio industrial city. To right man we 
offer $5200 per year salary, bonus. Also 
privilege of buying own home if desired. 
Can be paid from earnings. Box 586, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


POSITION WANTED 


DETROIT SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
requires additional production account. 
Line must have post war possibilities 
for sales to automotive industry and 
supplying plants. Well known and con- 
nected here with good address and now 
calling on car manufacturers and other 
manufacturing plants in this area. 
Geod coverage guaranteed. Box 570, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


RESPONSIBLE SALES AND OPERA- 
TIONS EXECUTIVE having wide ac- 
quaintance with firms operating large 
fleets of motor vehicles in Chicago, 
Detroit, New York areas wishes to make 
suitable connection. Box 581, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


ASH FOR CHEVROLET DEALERSHIP, 
Iowa, Illinois or Wisconsin county seat. 
Box 588, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


ENTRAL ILLINOIS DEALERSHIP. 

Town 7000, new bidg., apartment above, 

large stock Chrysler products parts, used 

car sheds, good equipment, including 

heavy duty wrecker and pickup. 

aa MOTOR SALES, Effingham, 
nois. 


OING FORD DEALERSHIP—100 
potential. Prosperous pay-roll town, 
Western Montana. Excellent service 
business. with or without buildings. 
Box 587, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


ACCESSORIES WANTED 


ANT TO BUY Automobile Radios and 
Automobile Heaters. L. 8S. JULLIEN, 
INC., 1443 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5. 


OFFICE 


car 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 


FEBRUARY 21, 1944 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


50,000 
Low rates: 
Cash in 
your full name 
News, Detroit 
are forwarded, 


Reaching an estimated 
Maine to California 
for 3 insertions. 
signed with 
Automotive 
as replies 


WANT AD DEPT., 


5 


NEW CARS WANTED 


trucks—all 

STEEL CITY MOTORS, 3 
Forbes S8t., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
flower 8844), Ford Dealer. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALER wants to 
buy for cash new 1942 Fords, Mercurys, 
Lincolns. State price & model. Box 554, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY any number of new 
Passenger cars. Any make considered. 
Send list with prices to Rogers Motor 
Company, 4th. & Frankfort, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE 


WILL SELL FULL RETAIL price, 
Hudsons, 10 Nashes, 12 Studebaker 
passenger cars. Fred Williams, Jr., 

N. Meridian, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


TWENTY-EIGHT new Hudsons for sale at 
list, less 3%. Wiese Auto Sales, Inc., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


FIFTEEN NEW WILLYS four-door sedans. 


ville 3, Tennessee. 


50 NEW OLDSMOBILES for sale, all 
models and colors, six and eight cylin- 
ders. Box 584, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


USED CARS WANTED 


WILL BUY—Clean seven passenger sedans, 
limousines 1936-1942. REILLY & SCOTT, 
137 West 56th St., New York City. 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 
cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6230, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
bm Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 

aho. 


WE WILL BUY from dealers 

within a distance of (50) miles of New 
York City, CLEAN automobiles and 
station wagons, 1938, °39, '40 and 
Kindly submit complete details 
vehicles and prices requested. Dexter 
Motors, Inc., 1892 First Avenue, New 
York City. 


1938-1942 CLEAN, Cadillac, Buick, Pack- 
ard and Chrysler produced seven passen- 
gers. Buick 91s, 81s, Cadillac 65s, 75s. 
Five passengers. Will pay highest mar- 
ket prices for these slower moving auto- 
mobiles. MC CLINTOCK-CADILLAC— 
World’s Largest Dealer in Seven Passen- 
ger’s—Lansing (11), Michigan 


RADIOS WANTED 


WILL PURCHASE AUTOMOBILE RA- 
DIOS for cash. State models, quantity 
and lowest prices. Box 575, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


RADIOS FOR SALE 


GENUINE CHRYSLER, DeSoto, Dodge, 
Plymouth factory radios 1940 to 1942. 
Mopar 601 complete with antennas. Phil 
Stewart Motor Co., 2640 South 6th. St., 
Springfield, Illinois. 


PONTIAC 1941-1942 CUSTOM RADIOS. 
Regular factory wholesale prices. Master 
and Air Kind models. F.O.B. 
Villa-Pontiac Co., 2820 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


ARE YOU SET FOR A 
POSTWAR JOB? 


Truck manufacturer 


wants 


truck representatives 


experienced in truck promotion and dealer develop- 
ment work. Knowledge of light and medium truck 


merchandising is essential. 
have unusual opportunities 


The men we select will 
to build soundly for their 


personal future by helping our dealers get set for 
the amplified truck sales volume that is ahead. 


Your letter (which will enj 


oy the strictest confidence ) 


should give complete details on age, family status, 


education and experience. 


Our employees know of 


this ad. Address Box 579, Automotive News, Business 
News Building, 5229 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ar rates, 
Dollar 


received. 


for 


WILL SELL 


Buicks 40-41-42’s from 900 to 1500, 
Chevrolets 41’s from 950 to 1100, 
Oldsmobiles 66-76 late models from 
1275 up, 42 Nash 1300, Fords 
1050 to 1150, — Plymouths from 
950 to 1200, illys Deluxe 
sedans at 890. 1 Write for complete 
list or see these 150 cars a 


SHANK COBLEY, INC. 
1017 Madison at 11th.—Toledo, Ohio 


“All are reconditioned and 
and ready for resale.” 


FOR SALE—Twelve 1941 Hudson Sedans 
at wholesale prices. Also other makes 
1937 to 1942. 75 used cars in stock at 
all times. WIESE AUTO SALES, Inc., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL—1941 Continental 5 passenger 
club coupe. Radio, heater, overdrive, 
seat covers, white sidewall tires, 2 
Lorraine driving lights, 11,000 actual 
miles, finished in original true Zephyr 
Blue. Priced to sell. $3,650. Write 
AL SIRLIN, 850 N. Meridian S&t., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


New York’s Oldest Automobile Whole- 
saler (Established 1921) known from 
Coast to Coast—Large selection of 1937 
to 1942 cars at all times—our Trans- 
portation Department handles all ship- 
Ping details — Large Volume — Low 
Prices. Telephone—Write—or Visit our 
Showrooms. 


MURPHY MOTOR SALES INC. 
237-239 WEST 55 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Columbus 5-2121 
1 door west of Broadway 


100 BEAUTIFUL LATE MODEL CARS. 
Most popular makes and body styles. 
Four convertible club coupes. See or 
call Phil Herman, Olen Pontiac, 10604 
oo Clair, (Glenville 5940), Cleveland, 

oO. 


CADILLAC 1941 CONVERTIBLE SEDAN, 
black, red leather upholstery, tan top, 
radio, under seat heater, white tires, 
low mileage. Like new. FISHER 
CADILLAC CORP., 360 Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Long established eastern new car 
dealer with associate dealers and 
resident bee ee having excellent 
direct pure sing connections in 
over a dozen eastern cities and 
communities; and g regular 
shipments used cars west and south 
now able add few rmanent addi- 
tional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you 
rast only at prices you estab- 
lish. Not a volume arrangement but 
attractive to smaller dealers with 
quality market. We submit written 
— that dealers who try our serv- 
ce, reorder after first cars received. 
No 4, ae. freight cars 
available. x i c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2 


“> LINCOLN ZEPHYR club coupe, 
R & H. New spare, 4,225 actual miles. 
’41-62 Cadillac sedan, radio, new spare, 
WSW tires, 4,114 actual miles. Both 
cars perfect condition. $5800 F.O.B. 
Florence, Alabama. CAMPBELL 
MOTORS, Florence, Alabama. 


TRUCES WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY. One Dodge two-ton 
WHA-46 900/20 tires preferred. Box 
576, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


TRUCES FOR SALE 


1942 DODGE 152 W.B. W.K.A. 60 Model 
Chassis & Cab, can be lengthened or con- 
verted to a tractor. 1000/20-12 ply tires, 
and fully equipped for heavy duty work. 
1939 Case four car trailer perfect con- 
dition. 1940 Studebaker Step-in Package 
Panel (rebuilt). 1941 Chevrolet Step-in 
Package Panel (rebuilt). 1938 Inter- 
national 1 ton milk retail truck. 1941 
Studebaker 9 pass. station wagon, new 
body. 1941 Ford tractors 6 & 8 cyl. 
30 ft. trailer. 1939 Brockway Model 160 
dumper like new. We will locate any 
trucks you may need, U. S. BEST 
TRUCK SALES, 1689 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW 1942 DODGE 1-ton Panel Mortician’s 
service car for sale at ceiling price. 
STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 8620 Lorain 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: New White WA14 Cab & 
Chassis with new Holmes Traffic King 
Wrecker Mounted. This truck was titled 
in 1941 and can be bought without per- 
mit. Ceiling prices on truck and 
wrecker. FULTON MOTOR CO., Inc., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


1942 NEW DODGE DIESEL WKDA-60. | 


Riegel Brothers, Spokane, Washington. 
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AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 


FOR DEALERS ONLY 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY OOMFE. SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 


Caire, I. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT WANTED 


100 SETS COMPLETE rear doors, right 
and left takeoffs for 1941 or 1942 panel 
trucks, % or 1% ton medels. Ask for 
Mr. DelNegro. A. C. Chevrolet Co., 
3257 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


USED BUSES FOR SALE 


1942 FORD 100 h.p. 235-inch wheelbase, 
with 38-passenger Wayne high head room 
body; 2-speed axle, power brakes; equip- 


Tires in A-1 condition. 

condition throughout. Also 1941 

100 h.p. 194-inch wheelbase, with 24- 
passenger Wayne body; heaters, and 
safety equipment. Tires good. Bus in 
excellent condition. Call or Write 
MOSBY-MACK MOTOR COMPANY, Ford 
Dealers, Topeka, Kansas. 


ment. 


STATION WAGONS 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 
—MERCURYS. MONART MOTORS 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


HARTFORD HAS 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED small used steam Jenny for use 
on pi truck Give description an 
condition with lowest cash price 
ED R. PORTER WELDING CO Lock 


Haven, Pa 


kup 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


RACKS, DURANT TYPE, 200 
openings Can be erected as de- 
Used for fender or general storage 
Like new Box 583, 
News, Detroit 2 


STEEL 
4 ft 
sired 
racks 
Automotive 


caeaua STREAMLINER greasing equip- 
ment with overhead swivel. Box 585, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


| NEW WRECKER TOW CRANE in original 

| erate. Will fit most any type of pick-up 

| or truck. Will sacrifice! Box 571, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REPRESENTATIVE 


| 
| 
| MANUFACTURERS 
connections with 


having outstanding 
large fleet operators of automotive 
vehicles and manufacturers Chicago- 
Detroit area wishes parts and equipment 
| lines. Box 582, c/o Automotive News, 

Detroit 2. 

| WANTED: PARTS—EQUIPMENT—AUTO- 

MOBILES. Large or small stock. We 
will come to your place and give you 
highest prices. Write us for estimate. 
BROWN MOTOR CO., 12 North Sth., 
Richmond, Indiana. 

WANTED: MUSEUM -AUTOMOBILIANA, 
emblems, literature, magazines, 
Box 560, c/o Automotive 
Detroit 2. 


News, 


PARTS WANTED 
| 


|PARTS WANTED. Fordson timers and 
rollers. DUNDEE MOTORS, Dundee, 
New York. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


RUNNING BOARDS 


ALL METAL 
FOR 
1937—1938—1939 
CHEVROLETS 


Good Supply Available for 
GARAGES 


Write for prices and 
quantity discounts 


Don Allen 


CITY CHEVROLET 
2585 Main at Fillmore 
UN. 8200 
Buffalo, N. Be 


THOUSANDS OF 


USED CARS TO WHOLESALE 


e All makes, all De all types 
from 1936’ to 


@ Choice, fresh , are ar- 


riving daily 
@ Rail facilities 


@ References, any bank in Hart- 
ford. Dealers’ names on request 

@ Lewer prices than in any other 
market 


te all points daily 


Call, Wire or Visit Either of These Dealers 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


368 MAIN STREET, TEL. 7-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


653 CONN. BOULEVARD, TEL. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


e@2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


for a yo 


ung man 


A prominent Detroit automobile manufacturer seeks 
the services of a well-educated young man, with draft 
deferment, for opportunity in advertising and sales 
promotion field. He must be able to write clearly and 
forcefully. Previous copy writing experience and back- 
ground of sales work, particularly in the automobile 
field, is desirable but not essential. 


This is a splendid opportunity for an ambitious young 
man who wishes to establish himself now for post-war 
advancement. A good starting salary will be paid to 
the man selected. Applicants must qualify under War 
Manpower Commission Regulations. 


Address 


| 


Box 580 


Address all Box Ne. replies in care of Autemotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 





DODGE-DIVISION OF 





for a Business Lifetime 


You'll find plenty of dealers. still 
very much on the job who started 
with Dodge more than a quarter 
of a century ago. 4 You'll find 
them enthusiastic spokesmen for 
the policies of Dodge that saw them 
through the thick and thin of 
wartime and peacetime, boom and 
depression. G None of them would 


trade the Dodge franchise for any 
Ww 


DODGE - PLYMOUTH - 


CHRYSLER 


ww 


other. They still consider it the 
biggest single opportunity in the 
automobile business. Q What is 
that opportunity? Well, it includes 
two popular cars, and a bang up 
job-rated truck. It’s a single 
franchise that offers the maximum 
in service and sales opportunity, 


—4in peacetimes and in wartimes. 


The proof is everywhere today! 


Ww 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


CORPORATION, 





7900 JOS. CAMPAU, DETROIT, 
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